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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



♦♦» 



Op all the applications of the scientific method of inquiryy 
the latest, the highest, and by far the most important, is it& 
application to the study of man. From the analysis of the indi- 
vidual, bodily and mental, inquiry passes to the consideration 
of human nature in its collective and related aspects. Sociol- 
ogy is the science which treats of the natural laws of human 
society in all its aspects. Ethnology gives account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of men, and deals with questions of race. Anthro' 
pology is the term comprehensively applied to the natural his- 
tory of the human species, and professes to be the complete 
science of man, body and soul, in all the modifications of sex, 
temperament, race, civilization, etc. This vast field is now 
beginning to be actively cultivated in the true scientific spirit, 
that is, with a view of simply ascertaining what are the laws 
of the phenomena. 

Eminent among the inquirers in this domain is the author 
of the present work, who has devoted himself to researches into 
the origin of civilization and the primitive condition of man. 
In his first work, entitled " Prehistoric Times," Sir John Lub- 
bock has presented the evidences that remain of the state of 
mankind before the period of authentic history. In the present 
work he enters upon an inquiry into the state of the existing 
inferior races, and presents a view of the mental and social con- 
dition of savage tribes. 



Besides' the curiotia interest which always pertains to in- 
formation coDCcming tlie lower grades of our species, accurate 
information of this kind lias now come to have a deep philo- 
sophical iutereBt. It is part of the grand research into the 
career of humanity upon earth^into the origin, nature, and 
coarse of civilization, la there a definite and assured law of 
progress in human affairs — a slow and gradual ascent from the 
lower to the higher ? and was that low condition of humanity, 
of which we have the prehistoric traces, and which is illustrated 
by the present condition of savage races, the starting-point of 
this ascent ? or was primeval man a developed and superior 
being, who has retrograded and degenerated into the savage 
state f These are grave questions now impending in the world 
of thonght, and which are of high practical interest ; for, to 
know the fsndamental law of movement in humanity, is the pre- 
requisite of all wise and successful measures of social ameliora- 
tion. 

It is from this point of view that the present work has its 
highest significance. In giving ns a detailed and trustworthy 
statement of the mental and social condition of the lowest 
tribes, it contributes indispensable data for conclusions respect- 
ing the nature and destiny of man upon earth. In methodizing 
these data, and sifting the multifarious evidence, so as to throw 
the clearest light upon the art, religion, morals, language, laws, 
and social habits of the savage races-, the author has made a 
valuable contribution toward the scientific treatment of the 
subject, and has earned the thanks of all students in this im- 
portant department of research. 

NkW Touk, OctohcT, 1870. 



PEEFAOE. 
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TN my work on ' Prehistoric Times ' I have devoted 
-*- several chapters to the description of modem 
savages, because the weapons and implements now 
used by the lower races of men throw much light 
on the signification and use of those discovered in 
ancient tumuli, or in the drift gravels ; and because a 
knowledge of modern savages and their modes of life 
enables us more accurately to picture, and more vividly 
to conceive, the manners and customs of our ancestors 
in bygone ages. 

In the present volume, which is founded on a course 
of lectures delivered at the Eoyal Institution in the spring 
of 1868, I propose more particularly to describe the 
social and mental condition of savages, their art, their 
systems of marriage and of relationship, their religions, 
language, moral character, and laws. Subsequently I 
shall hope to publish those portions of my lectures 
which have reference to their houses, dress, boats, 
arms, implements, &c. From the very nature of the 
subjects dealt with in the present volume, I shall 



have to record many actions and ideas very abhorrent 
to U8 ; BO many in fact that if I pass them without 
comment or condemnation, it ia because I am reluc- 
tant to fatigue the reader by a wearisome iteration 
of disapproval. In the chapters on Marriage and 
Eeligion more especially, though I have endeavoured to 
avoid everything that was needlessly offensive, still it 
was impossible not to mention some facts which are 
very repugnant to our feelings. Yet were I to express 
my sentiments in some cases, my silence in others miglit 
be held to imply indifference, if not approval- 
Montesquieu^ commences with an apology that 
portion of his great work which ja devoted to Eeligion, 
As, he says, ' on pent jnger parmi les tt^nebres celles 
qui sont Ics moins epaisses, et parmi les abimes ceux 
qui sont les moins profonds, ainsi I'on pent chercher 
entre les religions fausses celles qui sont les plus con- 
formes au bien de la societe ; celles qui, quoiqu'ellea 
n'aient pas I'eflet de mener les hommes aus felicites de 
I'autre vie, peuvent le plus contribuer k leiu: bonheur 
dans celle-ci. Je n'examinerai done les diverses religions 
du monde que par rapport au bien que Ton en tire dans 
r^tat civil, Boit que je parle de celle qui a sa racine 
dans le del, ou bien de celles qui ont la leur sur la 
terre.' The "difficulty which I have felt has taken a 
diffbrent form, but I deem it necessary to say these 

' 'Esprit dfa Loin,' liv. jiiv. ch. 1, 



few words of explanation, lest I should be supposed to 
approve that which I do not expressly condemn. 

Klemtt), in bis 'Allgemeine Culturgeschichte der 
Menachen,' and recently Mr, "Wood, in a more popular 
manner (' ITatural History of Man '), have described the 
various races of man consecutively ; a system which has 
its advantages, but which does not well bring out the 
general stages of progress in civilisation. 

Various other works, amongst which I must specially 
mention Miiller's ' Geschichte der Americanischen 
Urreligionen,' ' M'Lenuan's Primitive Marriage,' and 
Bachofen's 'Das Mutterrecht,' deal with particular por- 
tions of tlie subject, Maine's interesting work on ' An- 
cient Law,' again, considers man in a more advanced 
stage than that which is the special subject of my work. 

The plan pursued by Tylor in his remarkable work 
on the ' Early History of Mankind,' more nearly re- 
sembles that which I have sketched out for myself, 
but the subject is one wiich no two minds would 
view in the same manner, and is so vast that I am 
sure my friend will not regard me as intruding on a 
field which he lias done so much to make his own. 

Nor must I omit to mention Lord Karnes' ' History 
of Man,' and Montesquieu's ' Esprit des Lois,' both 
of them worlvs of great interest, although written at a 
time when our knowledge of savage races was even 
more imperfect than it is now. 



YIU PBEFAOE. 

Yet the materials for such a work as the present 
are iramense, and are daily increasing. Those in- 
terested in the subject become every year more and 
more numerous ; and while none of my readers can be 
more sensible of my deficiencies than I am myself, yet 
after ten years of study, I have been anxious to publish 
this portion of my work, in the hope that it may con- 
tribute something towards the progress of a science 
which is in itself of the deepest interest, and which has 
a peculiar importance to an Empire such as ours, com- 
prising races in every stage of civilisation yet attained 
by man. 



High Elms, Down, Kent: 
February f 1870. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE study of the lower races of men, apart from the 
direct importance which it possesses in an empire like 
oars, ia of great interest from three points of view. In the 
first place, the condition and habits of existing savages 
resemble in many ways, though not in all, those of our 
own ancestors in a period now long gone by; in the 
second, they Ulustrate much of what is passing among 
ourselves, many customs which have evidently no relation 
to present circumstaneea, and even some ideas which are 
rooted in our minds, as fossils are imbedded in the soil ; 
and thirdly, we can even, by means of them, penetrate 
some of that mist which separates the present from the 
future. 

Well, therefore, has it been observed by Maine, in his 
eicellent work on ' Ancient Law,' that, ' even if they gave 
more trouble than they do, no pains would be wasted 
in ascertaining the germs ont of which has assuredly 
been unfolded every form of moral restraint which con- 
trols our actions and shapes our conduct at the present 
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moment. Tfe^.'radiraenta of the social state, so far as they 
are known to iis at aU, are known through testimony of three 
sorts — afCQupts by contemporary obeervers of civilisations 
less adsptiped than their own, the records which particular 
races iiai'e preserved concerning their primitive history, 
anit-apcient law. The first kind of evidence is the best 
wje-cpiild have erpeeted. Aa societies do not advance con- 
.■jCHwently, but a^ different rates of progress, there have 
'teen epochs at which men trained to habits of methodical 
, •." 'observation have really been in a position to watch and 
'■,'" describe the infancy of mankind." He refers particularly to 
Tacitus, whom he praises for having 'made the most of such 
an opportunity;' adding, however, 'but the " Germany," 
unlike moat celebrated classical books, has not induced 
others to follow the excellent example set by its author, 
and the amount of this sort of testimony which we possess 
is exceedingly small.' 

This is very far, however, from being the case ; at all 
epochs some ' men trained to habits of methodical observa- 
tion have really been in a position to watch and describe 
the infancy of mankind,' and the testimony of our modern 
travellers is of the same aort as that for which we are in- 
debted to Tacitus. It is, indeed, much to be regretted that 
Mr. Maine, in his admirable work, did not more extensively 
avail himself of this source of information, for an acquaint- 
ance with the laws and customs of modem savages would 
Lhave enabled him greatly to strengthen his arguments 
on some points, while it would certainly have modified hia 
views on others. Thus he lays it down as an obvious 
proposition that 'the organisation of primitive societies 
would have been confounded, if men had called themselvea 
relatives of their mother's relatives,' whUe I shall pre- 
' Main 



t Law, p. 120. 



DIFPICULTT OF THE SOBJECT. 3 

Bently Bhow that, as indeed Mr. McLennan has abeadj' 
pointed out, relationship through females is a common 
cnstom of savage communities all over the world. 

But though our information -with reference to the social 
and moral condition of the lower races of man is much 
more considerable than Mr. Maine supposed, it is certainly 
very far from being eatisfaetory either in extent or in 
accuracy. Travellera naturally find it far easier to describe 
the houses, boats, food, dress, weapons, and implements of 
savages, than to understand their thoughts and feelings. 
The whole mental condition of a savage is so different from 
ours, that it is often very difEeult to follow what is passing 
in his mind, or to understand the motives by which he is 
influenced. Many things appear natural and almost self- 
evident to him, which produce a very different impression 
on us. • What ! ' said a negro to Burton, ' am I to starve, 
while my sister has children whom she can sell 9 ' 

Thoagh savages always have a reason, such as it is, for 
what they do and what they believe, their reasons often 
are very absurd. Moreover, the difficulty of ascertaining 
what is passing in their minds is of course much enhanced 
by the difficulty of communicating with them. Tliis has 
produced many laughable mistakes. Thus, when Labil- 
lardiere enquired of the Friendly Islanders the word for 
1,000,000, they seem to have thought the question absurd, 
and gave him one which appai-ently has no meaning; 
when he asked for 10,000,000, they said ' looole,' which I 
will leave unexplained ; for 100,000,000 ' laounoua,' that 
is to say, ' nonsense ; ' while for the higher numbers they 
gave him certain coarse expressions, which he has gravely 
published in his table of numerals. 

A mistake made by Dampier led to more serious results. 
He had met some Australians, and apprehending an at- 
tack, he Bays : — ' I discharged my gun to scare them, but 
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avoided Bhooting any of them ; till finding the young man 
in great danger from them, and myself in some, and that 
though the gun had a little frightened them at first, yet 
they had soon leami to despise it, tossing np their hands, 
and crying, " pooh, pooh, pooh ; " and coming on afresh 
with a great noise, I thought it high time to charge again, 
and shoot one of them, which I did. The rest, seeing him 
fall, made a stand again, and my young man took the 
opportunity to disengage himself, and come off to me ; my 
other man also was with me, who had done nothing all 
this while, having come out unarmed; and I returned 
hack with my men, designing to attempt the natives no 
farther, being very soiTy for what had happened already.' ' 
Pooh, pooh, however, or puff, pnfF, is the name which 
savages, like children, naturally apply to guns. 

Another source of error is that savages are often re- 
luctant to contradict what is said to them. Thus Mr. 
Oldfield,' speaking of tho Australians, tells ua : — ' I have 
found this habit of non-contradiction to stand very much 
in my way when making enqniries of thera; for, as my 
knowledge of their language was only sufficient to enable 
nie to seek information on some points by putting sugges- 
tive questions, in which they immediately concuiTed, I was 
frequently driven nearly to my wits* end to arrive at the 
truth. A native once brought me in some specimens of 
a species of eucalyptus, and being desirous of ascertaining 
the habit of the plant, I asked, " A tall tree ? " to which 
his ready answer was in the affii-mative. Not feeUng quite 
satisfied, I again demanded, " A low bush ? " to which 
" yes " was also the response.' 

Again, the mind of the savage, like that of the child, 
is easily fatigued, and he will then give random answers to 

' Pinkerton'a Vojugos, vol, li. p. 17 3. ' Trans. Ethn. Soc. N.S. vol. iii. p. 2S5, 
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spare himself the trouble of thouglit. Speaking of the 
Ahts (N.W. America), Mr. Sproat ' says : — ' The native 
mind, to an educated man, seems generally to be asleep ; 
and, if you suddenly aisfc a novel question, you have to 
repeat it while the mind of the savage is awaking, and to 
speak with emphasis \mtil lie has quite got your meaning. 
This may partly arise from the questioner's imperfect 
knowledge of the language; still, I think, not entirely, 
as the savage may be observed occasionally to become 
forgetful, when voluntarily communicating information. 
On his attention being fully aroused, he often shows 
much quickness in reply and ingenuity in argument. But 
a short conversation wearies him, particularly if questions 
are asked that require efforts of thought or memory on 
his part. The mind of the savage then appears to rock 
to and fro out of mere weakness, and he tells hes and talks 
Tionsense.' 

' I frequently enquired of the negroes,' says Park, ' what 
became of the sun during the night, and whether we 
should see the same sun, or a different one, in the 
morning ; but I found that they considered the question 
as very childish. The subject appeared to them as placed 
beyond the reach of haman investigation ; they had never 
indiUged a conjecture, nor formed any hypothesis, about 
the matter.' ' 

Such ideas are, in fact, entirely beyond the mental 
range of the lower savages, whose extreme mental in- 
feriority we have much difficulty in realising. 

Speaking of the wild men in the interior of Borneo, Mr. 
Dalton says that ^ they are foujid living ' absolutely in a 
state of nature, who neither cultivate the ground, nor live 

' Beeaea and StudieB of Savage ' Moor's Notrcra of the Indinn 

iZdb, p. 120. Army, p. 4B. See aUo Keppel's E»- 

' Park's Tmvolfl, toI. i. p. 265. pedition W Borneo, rah ii. p. i. 
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in huts; who neitier eat rice nor Bait, and -who c 
associate with ea<;h other, but rove about some woods, like 
wild beasts ; the sexes meet in the jiiugle, or the man 
carries away a woman from some campong. When the 
children are old enough to shift for themaelves, they 
BBuaJly separate, neither one afterwards thinking of the 
other : at night they sleep under some large tree, the 
branches of which hang low. On these they fasten the 
children in a kind of swing ; arouud the tree they make a 
fire to keep off the wild beasts and snakes, — they coTor 
themaelvea with a piece of bark, and in this aleo they wrap 
their children ; it is soft and warm, but will not keep out 
the rain. The poor creatures are looked on and treated 
by the other Dyaks as wild beasts.' 

Lichtenstein thus describes a Bushman : — ' One of our 
present guests, who appeared about fifty yeara of age, 
who had grey hair and a bristly beard, whose forehead, 
nose, cheeks, and chin were all smeared over with black 
grease, having only a white circle round the eye washed 
clean with the tears occasioned by smoking— this man liad 
the true physiognomy of the small blue ape of Caffraria. 
What gives the more verity to such a comparison was 
the vivacity of his eyes, and the flexibility of his eyebrows, 
which he worked up and down with every change of 
countenance. Even his nostrils and the comers of his 
mouth, nay his very ears, moved involuntarily, express- 
ing his hasty transitions from eager desire to watch- 
ful diatrust. There was not, on the contrary, a single 
feature in liis countenance that evinced a consciousness of 
mental powers, or anything that denoted emotions of the 
mind of a milder species than what belong to man in hia 
mere animal natiu-e. When a piece of meat was given him, 
and half rising he stretched out a distrustful arm to take 
it, he snatched it hastily, and stack it immediately into 
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the fire, peering around with his little keen eyes, as if 
fearing leet some one should take it away again ; — all 
this was done with such looks and gestures, that anyone 
must have "been ready to swear he had taken the example 
of tliem entirely from an ape. He soon took the meat 
from the embers, wiped it hastily with his right hand upon 
his left arm, and tore out large half-raw bits with hia 
teeth, which I could see going entire down hia meagre 
throat." 

TJnder these circumstances it cannot be wondered that 
we have most contradictory accounts as to the character 
and mental condition of savages. Nevertheless, by com- 
paring together the accounts of different travellers, we 
can to a great extent avoid these sources of error ; and 
we are very much aided in this by the remarkable simi- 
larity between different races. So striking indeed is this, 
that different races in similar stages of development often 
present more features of resemblance to one another 
than the same race does to itself, in different stages of 
its hiatory. 

Some ideas, indeed, which seem to ns at first inexplicable 
and fantastic are yet very widely distributed. Thus among 
many races a Tyoman is absolutely forbidden to speak to 
her son-in-law. Franklin * tells us that among the 
American Indians of the far Norti, ' it is considered 
extremely improper for a mother-in-law to speak or even 
look at him ; and when she has a communication to make 
to him, it 13 the etiquette that she should turn her back 
upon him, and address him only through the medium of a 
third person.' 

Turther south among the Omaliaws, ' neither the father- 
in-law nor mother-in-law will hold any direct communica- 

' LidiUnatein, toI. ii. p. S34. 

■ Jooraej to the Shores of Iha Polar S™, vol. i. p. 137, 
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tion witi their son-in-law ; nor will he, on any occasion, or 
under any consideration, converse immediately with tliem, 
althougli no ill will exists between tbem ; they will not, on 
any account, mention each other's name in company, nor 
look in each other's faces ; any conversation that passes 
between them is conducted through the medium of some 
other person.' ' 

Harmon says that among the Indians east of the Rocty 
Mountains the same rule prevails. Lafitau,* indeed, makes 
the same statements as regards the North American 
Indians generally. We find it among the Creea and 
Dacotaha and again in Florida. Eochefort mentions it 
among the Caribs, and in South America it recurs among 
the Arawaks. 

In Asia among the Mongols and Galmncka a woman 
must not speak to her father-in-law nor sit down in hia 
presence. Among the Oatiaks • of Siberia, ' une fille 
marine ^vite autaut qii'l Ini est possible la presence da 
p^re de son mari, tant qu'elle n'a pas d'enfant ; et le 
mari, pendant ce tems, n'ose pas parottre devant la m&re 
de sa femme. S'ils se rencontrent par hasard, le mari 
lui tonme le dos, et la femme se couvre le visage. On 
ne donne point de nom aux filles Ostiakes ; lorsqu'elles 
sent marii^es, les hommes les nomment Imi, femmea. Lea 
femmea, par respect pour leurs maris, ne les appellent 
pas par lenr nom ; elles se servent du mot de Tah^, 
hommes.' 

In China, according to Duhalde, the fether-in-law, after 
the wedding day, ' never sees the face of his daughter-in- 
law again, he never visits her,' and if they chance to meet 

> James's Eipodition to the Eoekj ' Pallas, vol iv. pp. 71. 577. Ho 

MouDtaiiiB. Tol, t. p. 233. makes the same ststemeat villi reTer- 

' M<Burs des Sauvages Am^iicaios, ence tc the SasaojeAte, loe. cit. p, 99, 
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he bides himself.' A similar custom prevails in Borneo 
and in the Fiji lalaiidB. In Australia Eyre states that a 
man muat not pronounce the name of his father-in-law 
his mother-in-law, or his son-in-law. 

In Central Africa Caillie' ohserves that, 'From this 
moment the lover is not to see the father and mother of 
his future bride : he takes the greatest care to avoid 
them, and if by chance they perceive him they cover 
their faces, as if all ties of friendship were broken. I 
tried in vain to discover the origin of this whimsical cus- 
tom ; the only answer I could obtain was, " It is our way." 
The custom extends beyond the relations; if the lover 
ia of a difiewnt camp, he avoids all the inhabitants of the 
lady's camp, except a few intimate friends whom ho is 
permitted to visit. A little tent ia generally set up for 
him, xmder which he remains all day, and if he is obliged 
to come out, or to cross Ihe camp, he covers his face. He 
is not allowed to see his intended during the day, but, 
when everybody is at rest, he creeps into her tent and 
remains with her till daybreak.' While among the Bush- 
men in the far South, Chapman recounts exactly the same 
thing, yet none of these observers had any idea how 
general the custom is. 

Mr. Tyler, who has some very interesting remarks on 
these customs in hia ' Early History of Man,' observes 
that * it is hard even to guess what state of things can 
Lave brought them into existence,' nor, so far as I am 
aware, has anyone else attempted to explain them. In 
the Chapter on Marriage I shall, however, point out the 
manner in which 1 conceive that they have arisen. 

Another curious custom is that known in Beam undei 
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tlie name of La Couvade, Probably every Englishmaa 
who had not studied other raceu would assume, as a mat- 
ter of course, that on the birth of a child the mother would 
everywhere be put to bed and nursed. But this is not the 
case. In many races the father, and not the mother, is 
doctored when a baby is born, 

Tft though this custom seems so ludicrous to us, it is 
very widely distributed. Commencing with South America, 
Dobritzhoffer teUa us that ' No sooner do you hear that 
a wom-an hu,s borne a child, than you see the husband 
lying in bed, huddled up with mats and sMns, lest some 
ruder breath of air sliould touch him, fasting, kept in 
private, and for a number of days abstaining religiously 
from certain viands ; you would swear it was he who had 
had the child, ... I had read about this in old times, 
and laughed at it, never thinking I could believe sudi 
madness, and I used to suspect that this barbai-ian custom 
was related more in jest than in earnest ; but at last T 
saw it ftith my own eyes among the Abipones.' 

In Brazil among the Coroados, "Martins tells us that ' As 
soon as the woman is evidently pregnant, or has been de- 
livered, the man withdraws. A strict regimen is observed 
before the birth ; the man and the woman refrain for a 
time from the flesh of certain animals and live chiefly on 
fish and fruits.' ' 

Further north, in Guiana., Mr. Brett^ observes that some 
of the men of the Acawoio and Cai-ibi nations, when 
they have reason to expect, an increase of their families, 
consider themselves bound to abstain from certain kinds 
of meat, lest the expected child should, in some very 
mysterious way, be injured by their partaking of it. The 
Acouri (or Agouti) is thus tabooed, lest, like that little 
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animal, the child should be meagre;— the Haimara, also, 
lest it should be blind — the outer coating of the eye of 
that fish suggesting film or ciitaract ; the Lahba, lest the 
infant's mouth should protrude like the labba's, or lest it 
be spotted like the labba, ■which spots would ultimately 
become ulcers. The Marudi is also forbidden, lest the 
infant be stUl-born, the screeching of that bird being con- 
sidered ominous of death.' And again :^' On the birth of 
a child, the ancient Indian etiquette requires the father to 
take to his hammock, where he remains some days as if he 
were sick, a.nd receives the congratulations and condolence 
of his friends. An instance of this custom came under my 
own observation; where the man, in robust health and 
excellent condition, without a single bodily ailment, was 
lying in his hammock in the most provoking manner ; and 
carefully and respectfully attended by the women, while 
the mother of the new-bom infant was cooking — none 
apparently regarding her ! ' ' 

Similar statements have been made by various other 
travellerfl, including De Tertre, Giliz, Biet, Fermin, and in 
fact almost all who have written on the natives of South 
America. 

In Greenland, after a woman is confined, the ' husband 
must forbear working for some weeks, neither must they 
drive any trade diu-ing that time ; " in Kamskatka, for 
Bome time before the birth of a baby, the husband must 
do no hard work. Similar notions occur among the 
Chinese of West Yunnan, among the Dyaks of Borneo, in 
the north of Spain, in Corsica, a.nd in the south of France 
where it is called ' faire la Couvade,' While, however, I 
regard this curious custom as of much ethnological 
interest, I cannot agree with Mr. Tyler in regarding it as 
evidence that the races by whom it is practised belong to 

Greenland, p. 196. 
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OHO Tarlety of the haman species.' On the contrary, I 
believe that it originated independently, in several dis- 
tinct parts of the world. 

It is of coarse evident th&t a custom so ancient, and bo 
widely spread, must have its origin in some idea which 
satisfies the sarag« mind. Several have been snggested. 
Professor Max lliiller,' in his ' Chips from a Grerman 
Workshop,* says : — ' It is clear that the poor hnsband waa 
at first tyranniEed over by his female relations, and after- 
wards frij,'htened into superstition. He then began to 
make a martyr of himself till he made himself really ill, 
or took to his bed in self-defence. Strange and absurd as 
the Couvade appears at first sight, there is something in 
it with which, we believe, most mothers-in-law can sym- 
pathise.' Lafitau* regards it as arising from a dim re- 
collection of original sin, rejecting the Carib and Abipon 
explanation, which I have Uttle doubt is the correct one, 
that they do it because they beheve that if the father 
engaged in any rough work, or was careless in his diet 
' cela feroit mal a I'enfant, et que cet enfant participeroit 
it tons les defauts naturels des animauz dont le pere auroit 
mange.' 

This idea, namely, that a person imbibes the characteris- 
tics of an animal which he eats, is very widely distributed. 
Thus the Malays at Singapore give a large price for the 
flesh of the tiger, not because they lite it, but because 
they believe that the man who eats tiger ' acquires the 
sagacity as well as the courage of that animaL" In 
ancient times those who wished for children used to eat 
frogs, because that animal lays so many eggs.* 
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' Tlie Dyata of Borneo have a prejudice against tlie 
flesh of (leer, which the men may not eat, but which 
is allowed to women and children. The reason given for 
this is, that if the warriors eat the flesh of deer, they be- 
come aa faint-hearted as that animal.' ' 

The Cariba will not eat the flesh of pigs or of tortoises, 
lest their eyes should become as small as those of these 
animals.' The Dacotahs eat the liver of the dog, in order 
to possess the sagacity and bravery of that animal.' The 
Arabs also impute the passionate and revengeful character 
of their countrymen to the i\S9 of camel's flesh.* 

Tyler mentions * that ' an English merchant in Shang- 
Tiai, at the time of the Taeping attack, met his Chinese 
servant carrying home a heart, and asked him what he 
had got there. He said it was the heart of a rebel, and 
that he was going to take it home and eat it to make him 
brave.' The New Zealandera, after baptising an infant, 
used to make it swallow pebbles, so that its heart might 
be hard and incapable of pity.^ 

Even cannibalism is sometimes due to this idea, and the 
New Zealanders eat their most formidable enemies partly 
for this reason. It is from the same kind of idea that 
'eyebright,' because the flower somewhat resembles an 
eye, was supposed to be good for ocular eomplainta. 

To us the idea seems absurd. Not so to children. I 
have myself heard a Httle gii'I say to her brother, ' If you 
eat so much goose you will be quite silly ; ' and there are 
perhaps few children to whom, the induction would not 
seem perfectly legitimate. 



' Kpppel'a ExpoditloQ to Bornen, ii. p. SO. 
vol. i. p. 231. • ABtlaj'B CuUeclion of Vovago 

' MuUsr's Geachichto del Ameri- toI. ii. p. 143. 
ftBischon Urceligionem, p. 22!. * Early History oFMau, p. 131. 

" Schoolerafl'a Indian Tritos, vol. • Yiito'i New Zenland, p. S2. 
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From tho same notion the Esquimaux, ' to rentier 
barren women fertile or teeming, take old pieces of the 
soles of our shoes to hang about them ; for, aa they take 
our nation to be more fertile, and of a stronger disposition 
of body than theirs, they fancy the Tirtne of our body 
communicates itself to our clothing.' ' 

In fact savages do not act without reason any more 
than we do, though their reasons may often be bad ones 
and secm to us singularly absurd. Thus they have a great-— 
dread of having their portraits taken. The better i 
likeness, tho worse they think for the sitter ; so much IHA 
could not bo put into the copy except at the expense of* 
the original. Once when a good deal annoyed by some 
Indians, Kane got rid of tliem instantly by threatening 
to draw them if they remained. Catlin tells an amusing, 
but melancholy anecdote, in reference to this feeling. On 
one occasion he was drawing a chief named Mahtocheega, 
in profile. This when observed excited much commotion 
among the Indians : ' Why was half his face left out ? ' they 
asked ; ' Mahtocheega was never ashamed to look a white 
in the face.' Mahtocheega himself does not seem to have 
taken any offence, but Shonka, ' the Dog,' took advantage 
of the idea to taunt him. ' The Englishman knows,' he 
said, ' that you are but half a man ; he ha« painted but 
one-half of your face, and knows that the rest is good for 
nothing.' This view of the case led to a fight, in which 
poor Mahtocheega was shot ; and as ill-luck ■would have 
it, the bullet by which he was killed tore away just 
that part of the face which had been omitted in the 
drawing. 

This was very unfortunate for Mr. Catlin, who had great 
difficulty in making his escape, and lived some months 
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after in fear for bia life ; nor was tlie matter settled tmtil 
both Sliotika and bis brother had been killed in rsTCnge 
for the death of Mahtocheega. 

Franklin also mentions that the North American Indians 
' prize pictures very highly, and esteem any they can get, 
however badly executed, aa eiBcient cbarma.' ' 

The natives of Bornou had a similar horror of being 
* written j' they said ' that tbey did not like it ; that the 
Sheik did not like it ; that it -was a sin ; and I am quite 
sure, from the impression, that we had much better never 
have produced the book at all."' In his Travels in Lap- 
land SirA. de C. Brooke says : — ' I could clearly perceive* 
that many of them imagined the magical art to be con- 
nected with what I was doing, and on thia account showed 
signs of uneasiness, till reassured by some of the mer- 
chants. An instance of this happened one morning, when 
a Laplander knocked at the door of my chamber, and 
entered it, as they usually did, without further ceremony. 
Having come to Alten to Hammerfest on some business, 
curiosity had induced him, previously to his return, U) pay 
the Englishman a visit. After a dram he seemed quite at 
hia ease ; and producing my pencil, I proceeded, as be 
stood, to sketch his portrait. His countenance now 
immediately changed, and taking up hia cap, he was on 
the point of making an abrupt exit, without my being able 
to conjecture the cause. As he spoke only his own tongue, 
I was obliged to have i-ecourse to assistance ; when I found 
that hia alarm was occasioned by my employment, which 
he at once comprehended, but suspected that, by obtaining 
a likeness of him, I should acquire over him a certain 
power and influence that m^ht be prejudicial. He there- 

' Voynee tn the Polar Seaa, vol, U. vol. L p. 275. 
p. 6. * Bcooke's Lapland, p. !S4. 

' Dsoham's TisTcb in Africa, 
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fore rcfased to allow it, and expressed a wish, befoit: any 
other atepa were taken, to return to Alten, and ask tli« 
permissioii of his master.' Mr. Ellis meutioua the exist- 
ence of a similar feeling in Madagascar.' 

We can hardly wonder that writing should seem to 
savages even more magical tlian drawing. Carrer, for 
instance, allowed the North American Indiana to open 
a book as often as and wherever they pleased, and then 
told them the number of leaves. ' The only way they 
conld account,* be says, ' for my knowledge, was by eon- 
eluding that the book was a spirit, and whispered me 
answers to whatever I demanded of it.'* Further south 
the Minatarrees, seeing Catlin intent over a copy of the 
' New York Commercial Advertiser,' were much puzzled, 
but at length came to the conclusion that it was a medi- 
cine-cloth for sore eyes. One of them eventually bought 
it for a high price.' 

This use of writing as a medicine prevails largely in 
Africa, where the priests or vrizarda write a prayer on a 
piece of board, wash it off and make the patient drink it. 
Cailli^,* met with a man who had a great reputation for 
sanctity, and who made his living hy writing prayers on a 
board, washing them off, and then selling the water, which 
was sprinkled over various objecta, and supposed to im- 
prove or protect them. 

Mungo Park on one occasion profited by this idea. 'A 
Bambarran having,' he aaya, ' heard that I was a Chrisiian, 
immediately thought of procuring a saphie ; and for this 
purpose brought out his walha or writing-board, assuring 
me that he would dress me a supper of rice, if I would 
write him a saphie to protect him from wicked men. The 

■ Three TiaiU to Majiugaai^r, p. 3S8. * Amsiicai] Indtani, vol. il, p. S2. j 

' TiavelB, p. 256. • Travels, vol. i. p. 282. J 
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proposal was of too great consequence to me to be refused : 
I therefore wrote the board full from top to bottom on botli 
sides ; and my landlord, to be certain of having the whole 
force of the charm, washed the writing from the board 
into a calabash with a little water, and having said a few 
prayers over it, drank this powerful draught ; after which, 
lest a single word should escape, he licked the board until 
it was quite dry,'' 

In Africa, the prayers written as medicine or as amulets 
are generally taken from the Koran. It is admitted that 
they are no protection from firearms, but this does not 
the least weaken the faith in them, because, as guns were 
not invented in Mahomet's time, he naturally provided no 
specific against them." 

Among the Kirghiz also, Atkinson tells us that the 
Mullas sell similar amulets, ' at the rate of a sheep for 
each scrap of paper.'* 

The science of medicine indeed, like that of astronomy, 
and like religion, takes among savages very much the 
character of witchcraft. Ignorant as they are of the pro- 
cesses by which life is maintained, of anatomy and of 
physiology, the true nature of disease does not occur to 
them. Many savage races do not believe in natural death, 
and if a man, however old, dies without being wounded, 
conclude that he must have been the victim of magic. 

Thus then, when a savage is ill, he naturally attributes 
his sufferings to some enemy within him, or to some foreign 
object, and the result is a peculiar system of treatment 
whioh is very curious both for its simplicity and uni- 
versality. 

* It is remarkable in the Abiponian (Paraguay) phy- 
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Bicians,' saja Father Dobritzhoffer,' 'that they cure every 
kind of diaease with one and the same medicine. Let ua ex- 
amine this method of healing. They apply their lipa to the 
part affected, and suck it, spitting after every suction. At 
intervala they draw up tlieir breath from the very bottom 
of their breast and blow upon that part of the body which 
is in pain. That bloTving and sucking are alternately re- 
peated . , . This method of healing is in use amongst all 
the savages of Paraguay and Brazil that I am acquainted 
with, and, according to Father Jean Grillet, amongst the 
Galibe Indians. . . . The Abiponea, still more irrational, 
expect sucking and blowing to rid the body of whatever 
causes pain or inconvenience. This belief is constantly 
fostered by the jugglers with fresh artifices. For when 
they prepare to suck the sick man, they secretly put thorns, 
beetles, worms, &o. into their moutha, and spitting them 
out, after having sucked for some time, say to him, point- 
ing to the worm or thorn, " See here the cause of your 
disorder." At this sight the eick man revives, when he 
thinks the enemy that has tormented him is at length 
expelled,' 

At first one might almost be disposed to think that some 
one had been amusing himself at the expense of the 
worthy father, but we ahaU find the Tery same mode of 
treatment among other races. Martius tetls us that the 
cures of the Guaycurus (Brazil) ' are very simple, and 
consist principally in fumigating or in sucking the part 
I, on which the Paye spits into a pit, as if he 
would give back the evil principle which he haa sucked 
out, to the earth and bury it." Father Baegert mentions 
that the Californian sorcerers suck and blow upon those 
^t who are ill, and finally show them some small object, 
^1 which they asaui-e them has been extracted, ftud which 
^1 was the cause of the pain. Wilkes thus describes a scene 
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at Wallawalla, on the Colmnbia Kiver : — * The doctor, who 
was a woman, bending over tlie body, began to suck his 
heck and chest in different parts, in order more effectually 
to extract the bad spirit. Slio would every now and then 
seem to obtain some of the disease and then faint away. 
On the next moming she was still found sucking the boy's 
chest. ... So powerful was the influence operated on the 
boy that he indeed seemed better. . . . The last time Mr. 
Drayton visited the doctress, she exhibited a stone, about 
tiie size of a goose's egg, saying that she had taken the 
disease of the boy out of him.' ' 

Among the Prairie Indians also, all diseases are treated 
alike, being referred to one cause, viz. the presence of an 
evil spirit, which must be expelled. This the medicine- 
man ' attempts, in the first place, by certain incantations 
and ceremonies, intended to secure the aid of the spirit or 
spirits he worships, and then, by all kinds of frightful 
noises and gestures, and sucking over the seat of pain with 
Lis mouth." Speaking of tie Hudson's Bay Indians, 
Hearae says :— ' Here it is necessary to remark, that they 
use no medicine either for internal or external complaints, 
but perform all their cures by charms. In ordinary cases, 
sucking the part affected, blowing and singing.'* 

Again, in the extreme north, Crautz tells us that among 
the Esquimaux old women are accustomed 'to extract from 
a swollen leg a parcel of hair or scraps of leather ; they do 
it by sucking with their mouth, which they had before 
crammed full of such stuff.'* Passing now to the Lap- 
landers, we are told that if anyone among them is ill, a 
wizard sucks his forehead and blows in his face, thinking 
thus to cure him. 

' United Stiitea Eiploring Eipedi- ' Tojaga lo tbo Norlhem Oceui. 

tjon, vol. iv. p. 400. p. 189. 

■ Schoolcrnit'a Indian Trib PS, vol. i. ' EiiitoT;ofGreD&land,Tol.i.p,SIi> 
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In South Africa, Chapman thus describes a similar 
custom : a man having been injured, he says, * our friend 
sucked at the wound, and then • . • extracted &om his 
mouth a lump of some substance which was supposed to be 
the disease.' ' 

In Australia, we are told by ex-Governor Eyre in his 
interesting work, that, ' as all internal pains are attributed 
to witchcraft, sorcerers possess the power of relieving or 
curing them. Sometimes the mouth is applied to the sur- 
face where the pain is seated, the blood is sucked out, and 
a bunch of green leaves applied to the part ; besides the 
blood, which is derived from the gums of the sorcerer, a 
bone is sometimes put out of the mouth, and declared to 
have been procured from the diseased part; on other 
occasions the disease is drawn out in an invisible form, and 
burnt in the fire, or thrown into the water.' * 

Another curious remedy practised by the Australians is 
to tie a line round the forehead or neck of the patient, 
while some kind friend rubs her lips with the other end of 
the string, until they bleed freely ; this blood is supposed 
to come from the patient, passing along the string.' 

Thus then we find all over the world this primitive cure 
by sucking out the evil, which perhaps even with our- 
selves lingers among nurses and children in the universal 
nursery remedy of * Kiss it and make it well.' 

A dislike of twins is widely distributed. In the Island 
of Bali^ (near Java), the natives * have the singular idea, 
when a woman is brought to bed of twins, that it is an 
unlucky omen, and immediately on its being known, the 
woman, with her husband and children, is obliged to go 
and live on the sea-shore, or among the tombs, for the 

* Travels in Africa, vol. ii. p. 45. ' English Colony in New South 

' Discoveries in Central Australia, Wales, pp. 363, 382. 

vol. ii. p. 360. See also Oldfield's * Moor's Notices of the Inrlian 

Trans, Ethn. iii. Soc. N.S. vol. p. 243. Archipelago, p. 96. 
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space of a month to purify themselves, after whicli they 
may return into the village upon a suitable sacrifice being 
made. Thus an evidence of fertility is considered by them 
unfortunate, and the poor woooan and her new-born babes 
are exposed to all the inclemency of the weather out of 
doors, just at the time when they need the moet atten- 
tion.' This idea ia, however, &r from being peculiar to 
that island. 

Among the Khasiaa of Hindostan' ' in the case of 
twins being born, one used frequently to be killed : it is 
considered unlucky, and also degrading, to have twins, as 
they consider that it assimilates .them with the lower 



Among the Ainos of Japan,* when twins are bom, one ia 
always destroyed. At Arebo in Guinea, Smith and Bosman' 
tell us that when twins are born, both they and the mother 
are tilled. * In Ngiiru, one of the sister provinces to Unyan- 
yemb4, twins are ordered to be killed and thrown into the 
water the moment they are born, lest droughts and famines 
or floods should oppress the land. Shonld anyone attempt 
to conceal twins, the whole family would be murdered." 

The American Indians,' also, on the birth of twins killed 
one ; perhaps merely under the idea that one strong child 
was better than two weak ones. 

This is not however, I think:, the general cause of the 
prejudice against twins. I should rather see it in the 
ctirious idea that one man would only have one child ; so 
that twins imply infidelity of an aggravated character. 
Thus in the introduction to the curious old Chevalier 
As&igne, or Knight of the Swan : — 
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The king and queen are sitting on the wall together : 

The kjnge lokod idowne, anJ byheldo under, 

And Bejgh a pore wommOiO. ii.t tho ;a1e Eyite, 

WilliB Ivo cbjlderan her bjfore, were bnrne at a bjrthe ; 

And Kb tonied hym tbenne, and teres lette ho falle, 

SylliSD Bykede he on bjghe, ajid W tlie qwene sajde, 

8fl ye the yonder pore womman. Now that etie is pyned 

'With tliynlengeB two. and that dars I my hedde wcdde. 

The qwene njkked him with naj, and seyde it is not to leva ; 

Oon manne for oon chylde, and two wymmen for tTeyno ; 

Or ellis hit were unscmelye thynge, as me wolde thenko. 

Bat eche cbylde hadde a fader, hov manye ea thcr were.' 

Since reading this I have found that the very same idea 
occurs in Guinea.' 

Some curioua ideas {)rera]ent among savages arise from 
the fact that as their own actions are due to life, ao they 
attribute life even to inanimate objects. Even Plato as- 
sumed that every thing which moves itself must have 
a sold, and hence that the world must have a soul. 
Hearne tells us that the North American Indians prefer 
a hook that has caught a big fish to a handful that have 
never been tried. And that they never put two nets 
together for fear they should be jealous.^ 

The Bushmen thought Chapman's big waggon was the 
mother of his smaller ones ; they 'despise an arrow that han 
once failed of its mark ; and on the contrary, consider one 
that has hit as of double value. They will, therefore, rather 
make new arrows, how much time and trouble soever it 
may cost them, than collect those that have missed, and 
use them again.' * 

The natives of Tahiti sowed some iron nails given them 
by Captain Cook, hoping thus to obtain young ones. They 



' The Romance of t^a CheTolere 
Assigne, editeii by H. H- Gibbs, E<q. 
Tmbners. 1868. 

' Aslloy's Collection of TojagBS, 
vol. iii. p. 83, At p. sag in the same 
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also believe that ' not only all animals, but trees, frnit, and 
even stones, have souls, which at death or upon being con- 
enmed, or broken, ascend to the divinity, with whom they 
iirst mix, and afterwards pass into the mansion allotted to 
each.' 

The Tongana were of opinion that ' if an animal dies,' 
its soul immediately goes to Bolotoo ; if a stone or any 
other substance is broken, immortality is equally its re- 
ward; nay, artificial bodies have equal good luck with 
men, and hogs, and yams. If an axe or a chisel is worn 
out or broken up, away flies its soul for the service of the 
gods. If a house is taken down, or any way destroyed, 
its immortal part will find a situation on the plains of 
Bolotoo,' 

Lichtenstein relates that the king of the Coussa Kaffirs 
having broken off a piece of the anchor of a stranded ship, 
died soon afterwards ; upon which all the Kaffirs made a 
point of saluting the anchor very respectfully whenever 
they passed neajr it, regarding it as a vindictive being. 

Some similar accident probably gave rise to the ancient 
Mohawk notion that some great misfortune would happen 
if anyone spoke on Saratoga Lake. A strong-minded 
English woman on one occasion while being ferried over 
insisted on talking, and, as she got over safely, rallied her 
boatman on hia superstition ; but I think he had the best 
of it after all, for he at once replied, ' The Great Spirit is 
merciful, and knows that a white woman cannot hold her 
tongue.' * 

The forms of salutation among savages are sometimes 
very cnrions, and their modes of showing their feelings 
quite unlike ours. Kissing appears to us to be the 
natural language of affection. ' It is certain,' said Steele, 
'that nature was its author, and it began with the first 
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courtship : ' but this seems to be quite a mistake ; in fact 
it was unknown to the Australians, the New Zealanders, 
the Fapouans, and the Esquimaux; the West AMcan 
nc*[^oc8, we are told, do not like it, otherwise I should 
have thought that when once discovered, it would haye 
b<Mm universally popular. 

Th(; Polynesians and the Malays always sit down when 
Hpr;aking to a superior ; a Chinaman puts on his hat instead 
of talking it off. Cook asserts that the people of Mallicollo 
hIiow thiiir admiration by hissing, and the same is the case, 
iu!(;oi(Iing to Casalis, among the Ea£Srs.' In some of the 
I'iU'jfic iHlands, and some parts of Africa, it is considered 
ritH\niM\A to turn your back to a superior. The Todas 
of i\ui Neilglierry Hills are said to show respect by 'rais- 
ing the open right hand to the brow, resting the thumb 
rn the nose; ' and it has been asserted that in one tribe 
or Esquimaux it is customary to pull a person's nose as 
a compliment, though it is but right to say that Dr. Bae 
tliitikM ihnre was some mistake on the point; on the other 
Uiiwl^ Dr. IMackmoro mentions that ' the sign of the Arapa- 
UtH'M, and from which they derive their name,' consists in 
H^M/ing the nose with the thumb and forefinger.' 

It iM iiHHOTied that in China, a cofiSn is regarded as an 
appropriate present for an aged relative, especially if he 
Imi in bad health. 



I Tiie Bnsutos ; by the Ber. R Gasaliff, u. 234. 
* Tr»ni. Kthn. Soc, 1869, p. 310. 



CHAPTER n. 

ABT AND OBNAHEirrS. 

THE earliest traces of art yet discoYcred belong to 
the Stone Age, — ^to a time so early that the Efiin- 
deer was abundant in the south of France, and that 
probably, though on this point there is some doubt, 
even the mammoth had not entirely disappeared. These 
works of art are sometimes sculptures, if one may say so, 
and sometimes drawings or etchings made on bone or 
horn with the point of a flint. 

They are of peculiar ^interest, both as being the earliest 
works of art known to us, — older than any Egyptian 
statues, or any of the Assyrian monuments, and also 
because, though so ancient, they show really considerable 
skUl. There is, for instance, a certain spirit about the 
subjoined group of reindeer (fig. 1), copied from a specimen 
in the collection of the Marquis de Vibraye. The mam- 
moth (PI. I.) represented on the opposite page, though less 
artistic, is perhaps even more interesting. It is scratched 
on a piece of mammoth's tusk, and was found in the cave 
of La Madelaine in the Dordogne. 

It is somewhat remarkable that while even in the Stone 
Period we find very fair drawings of animals, yet in the 
latest part of the Stone Age, and throughout that of 
Bronze, they are almost entirely wanting, and the omamen- 
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tation is confined to varioua combinations of straight and 
curved lines and geometrical patterns. This, I believe, 
will eventually be found to implj a difference of race 
between the population of Western Europe at these 




diflferent periods. Thus at present the Esquimaux (see 
figs. 2-4) are very fair dranghtsmen, while the Poly- 
nesians, though much more advanced in many ways, and 
though very skilful in ornamenting both themselves and 
their weapons, have very little idea indeed of representing 
animals or plants. Their tattooings, for instance, and 
the patterns on their weapons, are, like the ornaments 
of the Bronze Age, almost invariably of a geometrical 
character. Representations of animals and plants are not, 
indeed, entirely wanting ; but, whether attempted in draw- 
ing or in sculpture, they are always rude and grotesque. 
With the Esquimaux the very reverse is the case ; among 
them we find none of those graceful spirals, and other 
geometrical patterns, so characteristic of Polynesia; but, 
on the other hand, their weapons are often covered with 
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representations of animals and hunting scenes. Tbua 
Beechey,' describing the weapons of the Esquimaux at 
Hotham'a Inlet, saya : — 

' On the outside of this and other instruments there were 
etched a variety of figures of men, beasts, birds, &c,, with 
a truth and character which showed the art to be common 
among them. The reindeer were generally in herds ; in 
one picture they were pursued by a man in a stooping 
posture, in snow-shoes ; in another he had approached 
nearer to hia game, and was in the act of drawing his 
bow. A third represented the manner of taking seals 
with an inflated akin of the same animal as a decoy ; it 
was placed upon the ice, and not far from it was a man 
lying upon hia belly, with a harpoon ready to strike the 
animal when it should make its appearance. Another was 
dragging a seal home npon a small sledge ; and aeveral 
baidara were employed harpooning whales which had been 
previously shot Avith arrows ; and thus, by comparing one 
with another, a little history waa obtained which gave ua 
a better insight into their habits than conM be elicited 
from any signs or intimations.' Some of these drawings 
are represented in figa. 2-4, which are taken from speci- 
mens presented by Captain Beechey to the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

Hooper ' alao mentions drawings among the Tuski, espe- 
cially ' a sealskin tanned and bleached perfectly white, 
ornamented all over in painting and staining with figures 
of men, boats, animals, and delineations of whale-fishing, 
&c. — a valuable curiosity.' 

In the same way we may, I think, fairly hope eventually 
to obtain from the ancient drawings of the bone caves a 
better insight into the habits of o 
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Western Europe ; to ascertain, for instance, whether their 
reindeer were domesticated or wQd. As yet, howerer, 
mere representations of aniniitls have been met with, and 
ootliing has been foond to supplement in any way the 
evidence derivable from the implements, &c. 

Bat though we thus find art — simple, indeed, but by 
no means contemptible — in very ancient times, and among 
very savage tribes, there are also other races who are 
singularly defiuicnt in it. 

Thus, though some Australians are capable of making 
rude drawings of animals, &c., others on the contrary, as 
Oldfield ' tella us, ' seem quite unable to realise the most 
vivid artistic representations. On being shown a large 
coloured engraving of an aboriginal New Hollander, 
one declared it to be a ship, another a kangaroo, and 
80 on ; not one of a dozen identifying the portrait aa 
having any connection with himself. A rude drawing, 
with all the leaser parts much exaggerated, they can 
realise. Thus, to give them an idea of a man, the head 
must be drawn disproportionately large.' 

Dr. CoUingwood,' speaking of the Kibalans of Formosa, 
to whom he showed a copy of the ' Illustrated London 
News,' tells us that he found it ' impossible to interest 
them by pointing out the most striking illustrations, which 
they did not appear to comprehend.' 

Denham, in his ' Travels iu Central Africa,' says that 
Bookhaloom, a man otherwise of considerable intelligence, 
though he readily recognised figures, could not under- 
stand a landscape. 'I could not,' he says, 'make him 
understand the intention of "the print of the sand wind 
iu the desert, which is really so well described by Captain 
Lyon's drawing ; he would look at it upside-down ; and 
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when I twice reversed it for him, Le exclaimed, " Why ! 
why I it is all the same." A camel or a hnraan fi^re 
was all I could make him understand, and at these he 
was all agitation and deUght — " Gieb I gieb I Wonder- 
ful I wonderful!" The eyes Crst took his attention, then 
the other features ; at the sight of the sword he exclaimed, 
" Allah ! Allah ! " and, on discovering the guns, instantly 
exclaimed, " Where is the powder ? " " 

So also the Kaffir has great difficulty in understanding 
drawings, and perspective is altogether beyond him. 
Central and Southern Africa seems, indeed, to be very 
backward in matters of art. Still the negroes are not 
altogether deficient in the idea. Their idols cannot be 
called indeed works of art, but they often not only re- 
present men, but give some of the African charaeteristica 
with grotesque fidelity. 

The Kaffirs also can carve fair representations of 
animals and plants, and are' fond of doing so. The handles 
of their spoons are often shaped into unmistakeable like- 
nesses of giraffes, ostriches, and other animals. 

As to the Bushmen, we have rather different accounts. 
It has been stated by some that they have no idea of per- 
spective nor how a curved surface can possibly be repre- 
sented on a flat piece of paper ; while, on the contrary, 
other travellers assert that they readily recognise drawings 
of animals or flowers. The Chinese, although so advanced 
in many wBya, are, we know, very deflcient in the idea of 
perspective. 

Probably, no race of men in the Stone Age had at- 
tained the art of communicating facts by means of letters, 
nor even by the far ruder system of picture-writing ; nor 
does anything, perhaps, surprise the aava.ge more than to 

1 D.-ulmin, Truvela in Afrien, Tol. i. p. 167. 
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find that Europcana can communicate with one another 
means of a few black scratches on a piece of paper. 

Even the Peruviana had no better means of recording 
events than the Quippu or Quipu, which was a cord about 
two feet long, to which a number of different coloured 
threads were attached in the form of a fringe. Thtse 
threads were tied into knots, whence the name Quippu 
meaning a knot. These knots served as cyphers, and 
the various threads had also conventional meanings at- 
tached to them and indicated by the various coloui 
This singular and apparently very ciimbersome mode 
assisting the memory reappears in China and in Afrii 
Thus, ' Ab to ' the original of the Chinese charactei 
before the commencement of the monarchy, little coi 
with sUding knots, each of which had its particular' 
eignification, were used in tra-usacting business, 
are represented in two tables by the Chinese, called Ho-iA, 
and Lo-shu. The first colonies who inhabited Se-ckicen 
had no other litei'ature besides some arithmetical sets 
of counters made with little knotted cords, in imitation 
of a string of round heads ; with which they calculati 
and made np all their accounts in commerce.' Agj 
in West A&ica, we are told that the people of Ardi 
' can neither write nor read. They use small cords ti« 
the knots of which have their aignificatiou. These 
also used by several savage nations in America,' ll 
seems not impossible that tying a knot in a foskit- 
handkerchief may be the direct lineal representative of 
this ancient and widely extended mode of assisting 
memory. 

The so-called picture-writing is, however, a great 
vance. Yet from representations of hunts in general such as 
those of the Esquimaux (see figs. 2—1), it is indeed but a 

' Aetley'B CollMtion of Vcynges, vul. W. p. 1B4. 
' I'/id. vol. iii. p. 71. 
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step to record pictorially some particular hunt. Again, tho 
Esquimaux almost always places bis mark on his arrows, 
but I am not aware that any Polynesian ever conceiyed tbe 
idea of doing so. Thus we get among tbe Esquimaux a 
double commencement, as it were, for tbe representation 
of ideas by means of signs. 

This art of pictorial writing was still more advanced 
among tbe Eed Skins. 

Thus Carver tells us tbat on one occasion bis Cbip^way 
guide fearing tbat tbe Naudowessiea, a bostile tribe, might 
accidentally fall in with and attack tbem, ' peeled the bark 
from a large tree near tbe entrance of a river, and with 
wood-coal mixed with bear's grease, their usual substitute 
for ink, made in an uncouth but expressive manner the 
figure of the town of the Ottagaumies. He then formed 
to the left a man dressed in skins, by which be intended 
to represent a Naudowessic with a line drawn from bis 
mouth to tbat of a deer, the symbol of tbe Cbip^ways. 
After this he depicted still farther to tbe left a canoe as 
proceeding up tbe river, in which be placed a man sitting 
with a hat on ; this figure was designed to represent an 
Englishman, or myself, and my Frenchman was drawn 
with a handkerchief tied round his head, and rowing tbe 
canoe ; to these he added several other significant em- 
blems, among which the pipe of peace appeared painted 
on the prow of tbe canoe. The meaning he intended to 
convey to tbe Naudowessies, and which I doubt not ap- 
peared perfectly intelligible to them, was that one of the 
Chip^way chiefs had received a speech from some Kaudo- 
weasie chiefs at the town of the Ottagaumies, desu-ing him 
to conduct the Englishman, who bad lately been among 
tbein, up the Cbip6way river ; and that they thereby re- 
quired, tbat the Chip^way, notwithstanding he was an 
avowed enemy, should not be molested by them on his 
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passage, as he Lad the care of a person whom they esteemed 

aa one of their nation.' ' 

An excellent account of the Ked Skin pictorial art 
is given by Schoolcraft in hia 'History of the Tni^i'n „Ti 
Tribes in the United States.' 

Fig, 5 represents the census-roll of an Indian band 
it Mille Lac, in the territory of Minnesota, sent in to the 
United States agent hy Kago-nabe, a Chippewa Indian, 
during the progress of the annuity payments in 1849. 
The Indians generally denote themselvea by their * totem ' 
or family sign, but in this case, as they all had the same 
totem, he had designated each family by a sign denoting 
the common name of the Chief. Thus No. 5 denotes 
a Catfish, and the eix strokes indicate that the Catfish's ' 
family consisted of six individuals ; 8 is a beaver skin, 9 a 
sun, 13 an eagle, 14 a snake, 22 a buffalo, 34, an axe, 

35 the priest, and so on. 

Pig. 6 ia the record of a noted chief of the St. Mary's 
band, called Shin-ga-ba-was-sin, or the Image-stone, who 
died on Lake Superior in 1828. He was of the totem of the 
crane, as indicated by the figure. The six strokes on the 
right, and the three on the left, are marks of honour. The 
latter represent three important general treaties of peace 
in which he had taken part at various times.' Among the 
former marks are included his presence under Tecumseh, 
at the battle of Moraviantown, where he lost a brother. 

Fig. 7 represents the adjedatigor tomb-board of Wabo- 
jeeg, a celebrated war-chief, who died on Lake Superior, 
about 1793. He was of the family or clan of the reindeer. 
This fact is symbolized by the figure of the deer. The 
reverse position denotes death, ^ffls own personal name, 
which was the White Fiaher, is not noticed. The 

■ Cuvsf'b Tnvelf, p. 118. ' Sdioolcraft, Indiui Tribea, vol. i. p. 367, 
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seven marks on the left denote that he had led seven 
war parties. The three perpendicnlar lines below tha 
totem represent three wounds received in battle. The 
fignre of a moose's head relates to a desperate conflict 
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with an enraged animal of this kind, Fig. 8 is copied 
from a bark letter which was found above St. Anthony's 
Falls, in 1820. 'It consisted of white birch bark, and 
the figures had been carefully drawn. Ko. 1 denotes 
the flag of the Union : lHo. 2 the cantonment, then re- 
cently established at Cold Spring, on the western aide of 
the cliffs, above the influx of the St. Peters : No. 4 is the 
symbol of the commanding officer (Colonel H. Leaven- 
worth), under whose authority a mission of peace had been 
sent into the Chippewa country: No. 11 is the symbol of 
Chakope, or the Six, the leading Sioux chief, under whose 
orders the party moved ; No. 8 is the second chief, called 




TilwiT nf Ill's 



Wabedatonka, or the Black Dog. The eymbol of bis 

name is No. 10; he has fourteen kidges. No. 7 is a chief, 

subordinate to Chakope, 

with thirteen lodges, 

and a bale of goods 

^^.^--"'''^ / 1= (^f. 9) which was de- 

^^"""^ = j.'A. Toted, bj the goTern- 

ment, to the objects of 

the pea<ie. The name 

of No. 6, whose wigwam 

is No. 5, with thirteen 

Bobordinat*! lodges, was 

not given.' ' 

This was intended to 
imply that a party of 
SioQX headed by Cha- 
kope and accompanied, 
or at least countenanced 
by Colonel Leaven- 
worth, had come to this 
spot in the hope of 
meeting the Chippewa 
hontera and concluding 
a peace. The Chippewa 
chief Eabesacundabee, 
who found this letter, 
f its meaning 
without doubt or hesi- 
tation. 

On one occasion a 

party of explorers with 

two Indian guides, saw one morning, just as they were 

about to staxt, a pole stuck in the direction they were 

' Schoolcraft's Indian Trlliee, vol. i. pp, 3fi2, 353. 
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^ing, and holding at the top a piece of bark, covered 
with drawings, which were intended for the information 
of any other Indians who might pass that way. Thia is 
represented in fig. 9. 

No. 1 represents the snbaliem officer in command of 
the party. He is drawn with a sword to denote his rank. 
No. 2 denotes the secretary. He is represented as hold- 
ing a book, the Indians having understood him to be an 
attorney. No. 3 represents the geologist, appropriately in- 
dicated by a hammer. Nos. 4 and 5 are attaches ; No. 6 
the interpreter. The group of figures marked 9 repre- 




sents seven infantry soldiers, each of whom, as shown in 
group No. 10, was armed with a musket. No. 15 denotes 
that they had a separate fire, and constituted a separate 
mess. rigs. 7 and 8 represent the two Chippewa guides. 
These are the only human figures drawn without the 
distinguishing symbol of a hat. This was the character- 
istic seized on by them, and generally employed by the 
Indians, to distinguish the Rad from the White race. Pigs. 
11 and 12 represent a prairie hen and a green tortoise, 
which constituted the sum of the preceding day's chase, 
and were eaten at the encampment. The inchnation of the 
pole was designed to show the course pursued ; and there 
were three hacks in it below the scroll of bark, to indicate 
the estimated length of this part of the Journey, com- 
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puting from water to water. The following figure (fig. 10) 
gives the biography of Wingemund, a noted chief of 
the Delawarea. 1 shows tha.t it belonged to the oldest 
branch of the trite, which use the tortoise on their 
symbol. 2 is his totem or symbol ; 3 is the sun, and 
the tea strokes represent ten war pai-tiea in which he 
was engaged. Those figures on the left represent the 
captives which he made in eacli of his eKcursions, th© 

Fia. 10. 




men being distinguished from the women, and the cap- 
tives being denoted by having heads, while a man with- 
out his head is of course a dead man. The central 
figures represent three forts which he attacked ; 8 one 
on late Erie, 9 that of Detroit, and 10 Fort Pitt at the 
junction of the Alleghany aaid the Monongahela. The 
sloping strokes denote the number of his followers.' 

Fig. 11 represents a petition presented to the President 
of the United States for the right to certain Lakes (8) in 
the neighboiu-hood of Lake Superior {10), 

No 1 represents Oshcabawia the leader, who is of the 
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Crane dim, Ihe eyes of his followers are all connected 
with his to symbolise unity of views, and their hearts to 
denote unity of feeling. No 2 is Wai-mit-tig-oazh, whose 
totem ia a Marten : No 3 ia Ogemageezhig, also a Marten ; 
4 is another Marten, Muk-o-mia-ud-aina, the little Tor- 
toise : 5 is 0-mush-kose, the little Elk, belonging how- 
ever to the Bear totem : 6 belonga to the Manfish totem ■ 
and 7 to the Catfish. The eye of the leader has a line 
directed forwards to the President, and another backwards 
to the Lakes (8). 

lu some places of Woatem Europe, rock sculptures 
have been diacovered; to which we cannot yet safely ascribe 
any meaning, but on which perhaps the more complete 
study of the pictm-e-writing of modem savages may event- 
ually throw some light. 

We win now pass to art as applied to the purposes of 
personal decoration. Savages are passionately fond of 
ornaments. In some of the very lowest races, indeed, the 
women are almost undocorated, but that is only because 
the men keep all the ornameiits themselves. As a general 
rule we may say that Southerners ornament themselves, 
Noi-themers their clothes. In fact all savage races who 
leave much of their skin uncovered, delight in painting 
themselves in the most brilliant colours they can obtain. 
Black, white, red, and yellow are the favourite, or, 
rather, perhaps, the commonest colours. Although per- 
fectly naked, the Australians of Botany Bay were by no 
means without ornaments. They painted themselves with 
red ochre, white clay, and charcoal ; the red was laid on 
.in broad patches, the white generally in stripes, or on the 
face in spots, often with a circle round each eye ; ' through 
the septum of the nose thej wore a bone, aa thick as a 
man's finger and five or six inches long. This was of 

' Ilawtcsfforlli's Voj-agpe, vol. iii. p. 636. 



coTirBe very awkward, as it jprevented them from breathing 
freely through the nose, but they submitted cheerfully to 
the ID convenience for the sake of appearance. 

They had also necklaces made of shells, neatly cut and 
strung together; earrings, bracelets of small cord; and 
sti-inga of plaited human hajr, which they wound round 
their waists. Some also had gorgets of large shells 
hanging from the neck across the breast. On all these 
things they placed a high value. 

Spix and Martins ' thus describe the ornaments of a 
Coroado woman. 'On the cheek she had a circle, and 
OTer that two strokes ; under the nose several marks 
resembling an M ; from the comers of the mouth to the 
middle of the cheek were two parallel lines, and below 
them on both sides many straight stripes; below and 
between her breasts there were some connected segments 
of circles, and down her arms the figure of a snake was 
depicted. This beauty wore no ornaments, except a neck- 
lace of monkeys' teeth.' 

The savage also wears necklaces and rings, bracelets 
and anklets, armlets and leglets — even, if I may say so, 
bodyleta. Round their bodies, round their necks, round 
their arms and legs, their fingers, and even their toes, 
they wear ornaments of all kinds. From their number 
and weight these must sometimes be very inconvenient. 
Lichtenstein saw the wife of a Beetuan chief wearing no 
less than seventy-two brass rings. 

Nor are they partictilar as to the material: copper, 
brass, or iron, leather, or ivory, stones, shells, glass, bits 
of wood, seeds, or teeth — nothing comes amiss. In South 
East Island, one of the Louiaiade Archipelago, M'GUlivray 
even saw several bracelets made each of a lower human 
jaw, crossed by a collar-bone j and other travellers have 

' TruTclH in ErnzU, vol. ii. p. 224. 
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Been brass curtain rings, the brass plates for keyholes, t 
lids of sardine cases, and other such incongruous objecta, 
worn with ranch gravity and pride. 

The Felatah ladies in Central Africa spend several hours 
a day over their toilet. In fact they begin over-night by 
carefully wrapping their fingers and toes in henna leaves, 
80 that by morning they are a beautiful piirple. The teeth 
are stained alternately blue, yellow, and purple, one here 
and there being left of its natural colour, as a coiitrast. 
About the eyehds they are very particular ; they pencil 
them with sulphuret of antimony. The hair is coloured 
carefully with indigo. Studs and other jewellery are worn 
in great profusion.' 

Not content with hanging things round then' necbs,arm3, 
ankles, and in fact wherever naiure has enabled them to do 
BO, savages also cut holos in themselves for the purpose. 

The Esquimaux from Mackenzie Eiver westward make 
two openings in their cheeks, one on each side, which they 
gradually enlarge, and in which they wear an ornament 
of atone resembling in form a large stud, and which may 
therefore be called a cheek stud. 

Throughout a great part of Western America, and 
again in Africa, we also find the custom of wearing a 
piece of wood through the central part of the lower lip. 
A small hole is made in the lip during infajiey, and it is 
then extended by degrees until it is sometimes as much 
as two inches long. 

Some races extend the lobe of the ear until it reaches 
the shoulder ; others file the teeth in various manners. 

Dr. J. B. Davis baa a Dyak skull in which the six 
front teeth have each been carefully pierced with a small 
hole, into which a piu with a splierical brass head has b 

■ Ltird, EipediUaa into the Interior ol A&ka, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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driven. Intiia way, the upper lip being raiscci, the shining 
knob on each tooth would he displayed,' Some of the 
Alrican tribes also chip their teeth in various manners, 
eaeh community having a fashion of its own. 

Ornamentation of the skin is almost universal among 
'■he lower races of men. In some cases every individual 
follows his own fancy ; in others each clan has a special 
pattera. Thus, speaking of Abbeokuta, Captain Burton* 
says : — ' There was a vast variety of tattoos and ornament- 
ation, rendering them a serious difficulty to strangers. 
The skin patterns were of every variety, from the diminu- 
tive prick to the great gash and the large boil-like lumps. 
They affected various figures — tortoises, alligators, and 
the favourite lizard, stars, concentric circles, lozenges, 
right lines, welts, gouts of gore, marble or button-like 
knobs of flesh, and elevated sears, resembling scalds, 
which are opened for the introduction of fetish medicines, 
and to expel evil influences. In this country every tribe, 
sub-tribe, and even family, has its blazon,* whose infinite 
diversifications may be compared with the lines and ordi- 
naries of European heraldry.' 

In South Africa the Nyamhanas aj-e characterised by a 
row of pimples or warts, about the size of a pea, and ex- 
tending from the upper part of the forehead to the tip of 
the nose. Among the Bachapiu Kaffirs, those who have 
distinguished themselves in battle are allowed the privilege 
of marking their thigh with a long scar, which is rendered 
indelible and of a bluish colour by rubbing ashes into 
the fresh wound. 

The tribal mark of the Bnuns* (Africa) consists of three 

' Thesauma Craaionun, p. 2SB. tattoo upon eaoh chaefc, pombioed 

' Abbeoknla, yol. i. p. 104. with the three Egba cuts. 

• Oguboaua'a family, fur inslanep, • Trans. EthD, Soc toL t. p. 86. 
hara three Bmall squaiea of hlne 
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slasliea fi'om the crown of the head, down the face, towards 
tlie mouth ; the rjdgcs of flesh stand out in bold relief. This 
[gainful operation is performed by cutting the skin, ajid 
tating out a strip of flesh ; palm oil and wood ashes are 
then rubbed into the wound, thus causing a thick ridge. 

The Bornouese in Central Africa have twenty cuts or 
lines on each side of the foee, which are drawn from the 
comers of the mouth towards the angles of the lower jaw 
and cheekbone. They have also one cut in the centre of 
the forehead, six on each arm, six on each leg, four on 
each breast, and nine on each side, just above the hips. 
This makes 91 large cuts, and the process is said to be 
extremely painful on account of the heat and flies.' 

The women of Brumer Island, on the south coast of New 
Guinea, were tattooed on the face, arms, and front of the 
body, but generally not on the bock, in vertical stripes less 
than an inch apart, and connected by zigzag markings. 
Ou the face these are more complicated, and on the fore- 
arm and wrist they were frequently so elaborate as to 
resemble lace-work.' The men were more rarely tattooed, 
and then only with a few lines or stars on the right breast. 
Sometimes, however, the markings consisted of a double 
series of large stars and dots stretching &om the shoulder 
to the pit of the stomach. 

The inhabitants of Tanna have on their arms and cliesta 
elevated scars, representing plants, flowers, stars, and 
various other figures. ' The inhabitants of Tazovan, or 
Formosa, by a very painful operation, impress on their 
naked skins various figures of trees, flowers, and animals. 
The great men in Guinea have tlieir skin flowered like 
damask ; and in Decan, the women likewise have flowers 
cut into their flesh on the forehead, the arms, and the 

' Denbam, vol. ni. p, ITSi 

* McQiUivTaj'B Vojage of the BaltloBDalie, vol. i. p. 262. 
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breaat, and the elevated acara are painted in coloura, and 
exhibit the appearance of flovrered damask.' ' 

In the Tonga Islands ' the men are tattooed from the 
middle of the thigh to above the hips. The women are 
only tattooed on the arms and fingers, and there very 
slightly.'' In the Fiji Islands, on the contrary, the women 
are more tattooed than the men. When tastefully ex- 
ecuted, tattooing has been regarded by many travellers as 
a real ornament. Thus Laird saya tha.t some of the tattoo- 
ing in West Africa ' in the absence of clothing gives a 
finish to the skin,'* 

In the Gambler Islands, Beeehey aaya,* 'tattooing is ac 
universally practised, that it is rare to meet a man -without 
it ; and it is carried to such an extent that the figure is 
sometimes covered with Bmall checkered lines from the 
neck to the ankles, though the breast is generally exempt, 
or only ornamented with a, single device. In some, 
generally elderly men, the face is covered below the eyes, 
in which case the lines or net-work are more open than 
on other parts of the body, probably on account of the pain 
of the operation, and terminate at the upper part iu a 
straight line from ear to ear, passing over the bridge of 
the nose. With these exceptions, to which we may add 
the fashion, with some few, of blue lines, resembling 
stockings, from the middle of the thigh to the ankle, the 
effect is becoming, and in a great measure destroys the 
appearance of nakedness. The patterns which most im- 
prove the shape, and which appear to me peculiar to this 
group, are those which extend from the armpits to the 
hips, and are drawn forward with a curve which aeems to 
contract the waist, and at a aLort distance gives the figure 

'Foraler'aOhservationB made during ' Narrative o! an Eiptdilion into 

a Voyage round the Worlil, p. 668. the Interior of Africa, voL i. p, 291. 

' Cook's VojBge towards the South ' Beechaj, vol. l p. 138. 

Pole, vol. i.'p, 218. 
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an elegance and outline, not unlike that of the figures 
seen on the walls of the Egyptian tombs.' 

Fig. 12 represents a Caroline Islander, after Freycinet, 
and gives an idea of the tattooing, though it oannot 




be taken aa representing the form or features charac- 
teristic of those islanders. 

The tattooing of the Sandwich Islanders is less oma- 
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mental, the deTioes being, according to Arago, ' unmeaning 
and ■whimsical, without taste, and in general badly exe- 
cuted." Perhaps, however, the most beantiful of all was 
that of the New Zealanders {see figs, 13 aud 14), who were 
generally tattooed in curved or spiral lines. The process 
is extremely painful, particularly on the lips ; but to shrink 
from it, or even to show any signs of suffering while ander 
the operation, wotdd be thought very unmanly. The 




natives used the ' Moko ' or pattern of their tattooing as a 
kind of signature. The women have their lips tattooed 
with horizontal lines. To have red lips is thought to be a 
great reproach. 

Many similar cases might be given in which savages 
ornament themselves, as they enppoae, in a manner which 
must be very painful. Perhaps none is more remarkable 



• Arago'a Letters, Pt. II. p, 
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than the practice Trhich we find in several parts of iho 
world of modifying the hmnan form by means of tight 
bandages. The small size of the Chinese ladies' feet is a 
well-known cave, but is less mischievons than the com- 
prcBsion of the waist acipractiBedinEmxipe. Some of the 
Ameiicaia tribes even modified the form of the head. One 
would bsbre supposed that any such oompxesskm wonld 
have exercised a vexy pitgndicial effect cm the intellect, 
but as far as the existing evidence goes, it does not appear 
to do BO. 

The I^jians give a great deal of time and attention 
to their hair, as is shown in FL IL Most of the chiefs 
have a special hairdresser, to whom they sometimes devote 
several hours a day. Their heads of hair are often more 
than three feet in circumference, and Mr. Williams mea- 
sured one which was nearly five feet round. This forces 
them to sleep on narrow wooden piDowB or neck-rests, 
which must be very uncomfortable. They also dye the 
hair. Black is the natural and &voaiite colour, but 
some prefer white, flaxen, or bright red. 

'On one head,* says Mr. Williams,^ 'all the hair is of a 
uniform height ; but one-third in front is ashy or sandy, 
and the rest black, a sharply defined separation dividing 
the two colours. Not a few are so ingeniously grotesque 
as to appear as if done purposely to* excite laughter. One 
has a large knot of fiery hair on his crown, all the rest of 
his head being bald. Another has the most of his hair cut 
away, leaving three or four rows of small clusters, as if his 
head were planted with small paint-brushes. A third has 
his head bare except where a large patch projects over 
each temple. One, two, or three cords of twisted hair 
often fall firom the right temple, a foot or eighteen inches 
long. Some men wear a number of these braids so as to 

> Fiji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. 158. 
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form a curtain at the back of the neck, reaching from one 
ear to the other. A mode that requires great care, has 
the hair wrought into distinct locks radiating from the 
head. Each lock is a perfect cone about seven inches 
long, having the base outwards ; so that the surface of the 
hair is marked out into a great number of small circles, 
the ends being turned in in each lock, towards the centre 
of the cone.' 




HARBIAOE AND ILELATIONSEIP. 

NOTHINGr, perhaps, givea a more inatructive insight 
into the true conditioii of savages than their ideas oa 
the suhject of relationship and marriage; nor can the 
great advantages of civilisation he more concluaively 
proved than by the improvement which it has effected in 
the relation between the two sexes. 

Marriage, and the relationahip of a child to its father 
and mother, seem to ua so natural and obvious, that we arc 
apt to loolc on tliera aa aboriginal and general to the 
human race. This, however, ia very far from being the 
case. The lowest races have no institution of r 
true love ia almost unknown among them j and r 
in its lowest phases, ia by no means a matter of affection 
and companionahip. 

The Hottentots, says Kolben,' 'are so cold and indiffer- 
ent to one another that you would think there was no 
such thing as love between them.' Among the Koussa 
Kaffirs, Lichtenstein asserts that there ia ' no feehng of 
love in marriage.' * In North America, the Tinn6 Indians 
had no word for ' dear ' or ' beloved ; ' and the Algonquin 
language is stated to have contained no -verb meaning ' to 
love ; ' so that when the Bible was translated by the 
misaionaries into that language it waa necessary to invent 
a word for the purpose. 
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In Tariba,' saya Lander (Central Africa), ' marriage is 
celebrated bj the natives as unconcernedly as possible : a 
man thinks aa little of taking a wife as of cutting an ear 
of com — affection is altogether out of the question.' The 
King of Boussa,* he teUs us in another place, ' when he ia 
not engaged in pubhe affairs, usually employs all his 
leisure hours in superintending the occupations of hia 
iousehold, and making his ottu clothes. The Midiki 
(queen) and he have distinct estabhshments, divided for- 
tunes, and separate interests ; indeed, they appear to have 
Dothing in common vfith each other, and yet we have 
■ never seen so friendly a couple since leaving our native ' 
country,' Among the Mandingoes marriage is merely a 
form of regulated slavery. Husband and wife ' never laugh 
or joke together,' ' I asked Baba,' says Caillii^, ' why he 
did not sometimes make meriy with his wives. He replied 
that if he did he should not be able to manage them, for 
they would laugh at him when he ordered them to do 
anything.' ' 

In India the Hill tribes of Chittagong, says Captain 
Levrin, regard marriage ' as a. mere animal and con- 
venient connection ; ' as the ' means of getting their 
dinner cooked. They have no idea of tenderaeaa, nor of 
chivalrous devotion.'' 

Among the Guyacurus of Paraguay 'the bonds of 
matrimony are so very slight, tliat when the parties do 
not like each other, they separate without any further 
ceremony. In other respects they do not appear to have 
the most distant notions of that bashfalneaa bo natural to 
the rest of mankind.' ' The Guaranis seem to have been 
in a very similar condition,* 

' E. and LLandar-aNitfecEipedL- ' HHl Treota of Chittagong, p, 116, 

tion, vol. i. p. 161. ' Cbarlevois, Hist, of Pdragnay, 

* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 108. Sea also p. 1S7. vol. i. p- 91, 

" IwToJ* vol, i. B."350. ■ Lt"!- at. p. 352. 
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Among tbe Samoyedes ' of Siberia the husbands sho-^v 
little affection for their wives, and, according to Pallaa, 
* daignent a-peine leur dire une parole de douceur.' 

In Australia ' little real affection exists between hus- 
bands and wives, and youjig men value a wife principally 
for her seiTices as a slave ; in tact, when asked why they 
are anxious to obtain wives, their usual reply ia, that they 
may get wood, water, and food for them, and carry what- 
ever property they possess.' ' The position of women in 
Australia seema indeed to be wretched in the extreme. 
They are treated with the utmost brutality, beaten and 
speared in the limbs on the most trivial provocation. Few 
women, aaya Eyre, ' wiU be found, upon examination, to be 
free from frightful scara upon the head, or the marks of 
apear wounds, about the body. I have seen a young woman 
who, from the number of these marks, appeared to have 
been almost riddled with apear wounds. If at all good- 
looking their position is, if poasible, even worse than 
otherwise.' 

Again, our family system, which regards a child aa 
equally related to hia father and hia mother, seems so 
natural that we experience a feeling of Burpriae on meet- 
ing with any other system. Yet we shall find, I think, 
reason for concluding that a man was first regarded as 
merely related to his family j then to hia mother but not 
to hia father ; then to his father and not to Ma mother ; 
and only at last to both father and mother. Even among 
the Eomana, the word ' familia ' meant ' slaves,' and a 
man's wife and children only formed a part of hia family 
inasmuch as they were hia slaves ; so that a eon who was 
emancipated — that is to say, ma.de free — bad no share in 
the inberitance, having ceased to belong to the family. 
We shall, however, be better able to understand thia part 

' Pallaa's Vojagea, vol. iv. p. 94. ' Eyre's DiscoTeties, vol. ii. p. 391. 
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of the question when we have considered the Tarioos 
phases which marriage presents ; for it is by no means 
of an nniform chaj-acter, but takes almost every possibla 
form. In some cases nothing of the sort appears to exist 
at all; in others it is essentially temporary, and exists 
only till the birth of the child, when both man and woman 
are free to mate themselves afresh. In others, the man 
buys the woman, who becomes as much his property as 
his horae or his dog. 

In Sumatra there were formerly three perfectly distinct 
tinds of marriage : the ' Jngur,' in which the man pur- 
chased the woman; the ' Ambel-anak,' in which the 
woman purchased the man ; and the ' Semando,' in which 
they joined on terras of equality. In the mode of marriage 
by Amhel-anak, says Marsden,' 'the father of a virgin 
makes choice of some young man for her husband, generally 
from an inferior family, which renounces all further right 
to, or interest in, him ; and he is taken into the house of his 
father-in-law, who kills a buffalo on the occasion, and re- 
ceives twenty dollars from his son's relations. After this, 
the buruk haik' nia {the good and bad of him) is invested in 
the wife's fiunily. If he murders or robs, they pay the 
bangun, or the fine. If he is murdered, they receive the 
bafigun. They are liable to any debts he may contract in 
marriage ; those prior to it remaining with his parents. 
He lives in the family, in a state between that of a son and 
a debtor. He partakes as a son of what the house affords, 
but has no property in himself. His rice plantation, the 
produce of his popper garden, with eTerjthing that ho can 
gain or earn, belongs to the family. He is liable to be 
divorced at their pleasure, and. though he has children, 
must leave all, and return naked aa he came.' 
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' The Semando ' i8 a regular treaty between tlie parties, 
on the footing of equality. The ai3at paid to the girl's 
friends has usually been twelve dollars. The agreement 
stipulates that all effects, gains, or earninga'are to be 
equally the property of both ; and, in case of divorce by 
mutual consent, the stock, debts, and credits are to be 
equally divided. If the man only insists on the divorce, 
he gives the woman her half of the effects, and loses the 
twelve dollars he has paid. If the woman only claims the 
divorce, she forfeits her right to the proportion of the 
effects, but is entitled to keep her tikar, bantaJ, and 
dandan (paraphernalia), and her relations are liable to 
pay back the twelve dollars ; but it is seldom demanded. 
This mode, doubtless the most conformable to our ideas 
of conjugal right and felicity, is that which the chiefs of 
the Bejang country have formally consented to establish 
throughout their jurisdiction, and to their orders the 
influence of the Malayan priests will contribute to give 
efficacy.' 

The Jugur marriage need not be particularly described. 

The Hassauijeh Arabs have a very curious form of 
marriage, which may be called ' three-quarter ' marriage ; 
that ia to say, the woman is legally man-ied for three days 
out of four, remaining perfectly free for the fourth. 

In Ceylon there were two kinds of marriage— the Deega 
marriage, and the Beena marriage. In the former the 
woman went to her husband's hut ; in the latter the man 
transferred himself to that of the woman. Moreover, 
according to Davy, marriages in Ceylon were provisional 
for the first fortnight, at the expiration of which they 
were either annulled or confirmed.' 

Among the lieddies ' of Southern India a very singular 

I Marsdpn's niat of Sumatra, p,363. ' Sliorlt, TranB. EUin. 3oc. 
* Dsvf'i Ceyha, p. SSfl. Bniw, vol. Til. p. IM. 
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Ifitom prevails : — ' A young woman of siiteen or twenty I 
3ars of age may be married to a boy of five or six years I 
be, However, lives with some other adult raole^perhapa ] 
matemal uncle or cousin— but is not allowed to form 
connection with the father's relatives ; occasionally it 
:ay be the boy-husband's father Mmself — that is, the 
Oman's father-in-law ! Should there be children from 
hese liaisons, they are fathered on the boy-husband. 
IVhen the boy grows up the wife is either old or past 
[hild-bearing, when he in hia turn takes up with some J 
rther "boy's" wife in a manner precisely similar to his J 
WD, and procreates childrGn for the boy-huaband.' 
Polyandry, or the marriage of one woman to several ] 
En at once, is more common than is generally supposed, I 
hough much less so than polyga.my, which is almost uni- 
ersfilly permitted among the lower races of men. One I 
Baeon — though I do not say the only one — for this is ] 
bvious when pointed out. Long after our children are'l 
'eaned ttijIV remains an important and necessary part of | 
keir food. We supply this want with cow's milk; but ] 
mong people who have not domesticated animals this I 
ftnnot, of course, be done, and consequently the childre 
re not weaJied until they are two, three, or eyen four 1 
old. During aU this period the husband and wife -I 
[eneraUy remain apart, and consequently, unless a man \ 

several wives, he is often left without any at all. 
?hus in Fiji ' the relatives of a woman take it as a public 
OBult if any child should be born before the customary 
hree or four years have elapsed, and they consider them- ' 
elves in duty ttound to avenge it in an equally public 1 
lanner,' ' 
It seems to ua natural and proper that husband and 1 

> A UiBBicn ts Ftj i, p. 191, 
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■wife should enjoy as mach as possible the society of one 
another; but, among the Turkomans, according to Fraser, 
for sis months or a year, or even sometimes two jeaiSj 
after a marriage, the husband was only allowed to visit 
his wife by stealth. 

Klemm states that the same is the case among the 
Circassians until the first child is bom. Among the 
Mjiana husbands and wiyos do not usually spend the night 
together. In Chittagong (India), although, ' according to 
European ideas, the standard of morality among the 
Kyoungtha is low,' yet husband and wife are on no 
account permitted to sleep together until seven days after 
marriage.' 

Eurckhardt * states, that in Arabia, after the wedding, 
if it can be called so, the bride returns to her mother's 
tent, but again runs away in the evening, and repeats 
these flights several times, tiU she finally returns to her 
tent. She does not go to live in her husband's tent for 
some months, perhaps not even till a full year, from the 
wedding-day. 

Lafitau informs us that among the North American 
Indians the husband only visits the wife as it were 1^ 
stealth ; — ' ils n'osent aller dans les cabanes particuliers 
ou habitent leurs Spouses, que durant I'obscurite de la 
nuit . . . . ee serait une action extraordinaire de s'y pr^ 
senter le jour,' ' 

In Futa, one of the West African Idngdoms, it is said 
that no husband is allowed to see his wife's face until he 
has been three years married. 

In Sparta, and in Crete, according tcT Xenophon and 
Strabo, married people were for some time after the 
wedding only allowed to see one another as it were claji- 

' Lewin'sHiUTraclBof ChittagODg, qnoted in M'Lennan'fl PronitiTB ]b> 
fil, riage, p. 302. ^^~ 

• Borctbardl'a Notes, vol. vi. p. SB9, * ioc. cil. ToL i. p. S78. 
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deatinely ; and a similar custom is said to have existed 
among the Ljciana. So far as I am aware, no satis- 
factory explanation of tliia custom has yet been given, I 
ahali, however, presently venture to suggest one. 

There are many cases in which savages have no such 
thing as any ceremony of marriage. I have said nothing, 
Bays Metz, ' about the marriage ceremonies of the Badagas 
(Hindostan), because they can scarcely be said to have 
siny.' The Kurumbas, another tribe of the NeilgheiTy 
Hills, 'have no marriage ceremony.' ' According to 
Colonel Dalton,' the Eeriahs of Central India 'have no 
word for mairiage in their own language, and the only 
ceremony used appears to be little more than a sort of 
public recognition of the fact.' So also the Spanish mis- 
sionaries found no word for marriage, nor any marriage 
" ceremony, among the Indians of California." Farther 
north, among the Kutchin Indians, ' there is no ceremony 
observed at marriage or birth.' * 

The marital rite, says Schoolcraft, • among our tiibes ' 
(i.e. the liedskins of the United States) ' is nothing more 
than the personal consent of the parties, "without requiring 
any concurrent act of a priesthood, a magistracy, or wit^ 
nesses ; the act is assumed by the parties, without the 
necessity of any extraneous sanction.' ' 

According to Brett, there is no marriage ceremony 
among the Arawaks of South America.^ Martius makes 
the same assertion with reference to the Brazilian tribes 
generally,^ and the same is the case vriih some of the 
Australian tribes.* 

There is, says Bruce, 'no such thing as marriage in 
Abyssinia, unless that which ia contracted by mutual con- 

' Trana, Etiio. aoe. Tol. Tii. p. 276. ' InfliHa Tribes, p. 2'13, 132. 

• Ihid. Tgl. vi. p. 25. ' Guians, p. 101. 

' Baegart,SmilJuoma]iBeport,]863, ' ioe.rii.p.SI. 

p. 368. ' Eyre'B DiBcoveiieB, voL ii. p, 3IB 
' Smilbsoniitn Itepntt, 1886, p. 326. 4 
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sent, without other form, subsisting only till dissolved by 
dissent of one or other, and to be renewed or repeated aa 
often as it is agreeable to both parties, who, when they 
please, live together again as man and wife, after having 
been divorced, had chUdreii by othera, or whether they 
have been married, or had children with othera or not. 
I remember to have once been at Koscam in presence of 
the Iteghe (the queen), wUen, in the circle, there waa a, 
woman of great quality, and seven men who had all been 
her husbands, none of whom waa the happy spouse at that 
time,' ' And yet ' there ia no comitry in the world where 
there are so many churchea.' ' Among the Bedouin Arabs 
there is a marriage ceremony in the case of a girl, but 
the re-marriage of a widow ia not thought sufficiently 
important to deserve one. Speke aays, 'there are no such 
things as marriages in Uganda.' * 

Of the Mandingoes (West Africa), CaiUi^* says that 
husband and wife are not united by any ceremony ; and 
Hutton ' mates the same statement as regards the Aahan- 
tees. In Congo and Angola" 'they nae no peculiar cere- 
monies in marriage, nor scarce trouble themselves for 
consent of friends,' La Vaillant says that there are no 
marriage ceremonies among the Hottentots;' and the 
Bushmen, according to Mr. Wood, had in theii- language 
no means of distinguishing an unmarried from a married 
girl.* 

Tet we must not assume that marriage is necessarily 
and always lightly regarded, where it is unaccompanied by 
ceremonial. Thus ' marriage in this island (Tahiti), as 
appeared to us,' says Cook, ' is nothing more than an 

' Bnice'i Travels, Tol. It. p, 487. ° Astley's Coll. of VojBgea, Fol. iii. 

' /Hi. vol. T. p. 1. p. 221, 327. 

' Journal, p. IISI. ' Voyages, vol. ii. p. 68. 

' Lae. ait. voL i. p. 360. ' Natural HiBtoiy of Man, toI. 

' Klenun, Cultur d. MBUBchpn, Tol. p. 2flB, 
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reement between the man and woman, with which the 
priest haa no concern. Where it is contracted it appears 
to be pretty well tept, though sometimea the parties sepa- 
rate by mntnal consent, aad in that case a divorce takes 
place witli as little trouble as the marriage. But though 
the prieethood has laid the people under no tax for a 
nuptial benediction, there are two operations which it haa 
appropriated, and from which it derives considerable ad- 
vantages. One is tattooing, and the other circumcision.' ' 
Yet he elsewhere informs ua that married women in Tahiti 
are as faithful to their husbands as in any other part of 
the world. 

We must bear in mind that there is a great distinction 
between what may he called ' lax ' and ' brittle ' marriages. 
In some countries the mamage tie may be broken with 
the greatest ease, and yet, as long aa it lasts, is strictly 
reapected; whUe in other countries the very reverse ia 
the case. 

Perhaps on the whole any marriage ceremony is better 
than none at all, but some races have practices at mar- 
riage which are extremely objectionable. Some, also, ai-e 
very curious, and no doubt Bymbolieal. Thus, among the 
Canadian Indians, Carver * says that when the chief has 
pronounced the pair to be married, ' the bridegroom turns 
round, and, bending his body, takes his wife on his back, 
in which manner he carries her, amidst the exclamations 
of the spectators, to his tent.' Bruce, in Abysauiia, 
observed an identical cnatom. When the cerem.ony is 
over, he says, 'the bridegi'oom takes Lis lady on his 
shoulders, and caiTies her off to his house. If it be at a 
distance he does the same thing, but only goes entirely 
round about the bride's house.' " 

' Cook"8 VojagB round tlie World, ioc. cU. toI. iv.p. 2B9. 
HawIiaaworUi'sVajaeBB, tuI. ii. p. 240. ' Travels, p. 37*. 
For CarolinB IiiUin.ls, eeo Kliimm, • Vol. vii. p. 67. 
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In China, when the bridal procession reaches the bride- 
groom's houae, the bride is carried into the house by a 
matron, and ' lifted over a pan of charcoal at the door.' ' 

We shall presently see that these are no isolated oases, 
nor is the act of lifting the bride over the bridegroom's 
threshold an act without a meaning. I shall presently 
mention many allied customs, to the importance and 
significance of which our attention has recently been 
called by Mr, M'Lennan, in bis masterly work on ' Primi- 
tive Marriage,' 

I will now attempt to trace up the custom of marriage 
in its gradual development. In the Andaman Islands,' 
Sir Edward Belcher states that the custom is fcjr the man 
and woman to remain together until the child is weaned, 
when they separate as a matter of course, and eacli seeks 
a new partner. The Bushmen of South Africa are stated 
to be entirely without marriage. A^ong the Nairs (India), 
as Buchanan tells us, ' no one knows his father, and every 
man looks on his sister's children as his heirs.' The Tee- 
hurs of Oude 'live together almost indiscriminately in 
large communities, and even when two people are re- 
garded as married the tie is but nominal,' ' Although in 
this state of things marriage, in the proper sense of the 
term, cannot be said to exist at all, still, for the sake of 
convenience, we may term it a condition of communal 
marriage ; and among the numerous cases in which more 
or less isolated races of men iave made considerable pro- ■ 
gresa in some directions, while remaining very backward 
in others, there is perhaps hardly any more remarkable 
case than the backwardness (until lately) of the Sand- 
wich Islanders in their social relations, as manifested 

' Diivis. TheCIiinese.Tol. i. p. 285. WalBon. and J. W. Kayp, pnblUbpd 
" Trana. Etlin. Soc, vol. T. p. 45. by the Indian Goremmeat, Tol. ii, pi. 

' Thfl Peoplo of India, by J. F. 85. 
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in their langxia^. Tlus i 
thus : — 



sHown in tlie following tablo 



Eapmia signifies 



^folnift Iceha ^^ 



Engtiti. 
-Great grandfather 

Great great nncle 

Great grandmother 

Great gnmd aup'' 

Grandfathov 

Grand ancle ■ 

Grandmother 

Grandaunt 

Grandfather 

Granduncle 

Grandmother 
'-Grandaant, 
fFather 

Father's brother 
I Father's brother-in-lair 
I Mother's brother 

Mother's hrother-in-laTr 
[^Grandfather's brother's aon. 
rMother 

Mother's sister 
MaknaTraheena=< Mother's eister-in-law 
I Father's sbter 
L-Father's sister-in-law. 
'Son 

Brother's son 
Brother's son's son 
i, Brother's danghter's Bun 
Sister's son's son 
Sister's daughter's son 
Mother's sister's son's son 
.Mother's brother's son's son. 

{Brother's son's wife 
Brother's daughter's hnshand 
Sister's son's wife 
Sister's daughter's hnshand. 



Kukee kana 



Waheena = "< 
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rWife 
Wife's sister 
Brother's wife 
Wife's brother's wife 
Father's brother's son's wife 
Father's sister's son's wife 
Mother's sister's son's wife 
(^Mother's brother's son's wife. 
rHnsband 
Kana =i -< Husband's brother 

LSister's husband. 
Piinalua = Wife's sister's husband (brother-in-law), 

Kaikoaka »= Wife's brother. 



The key of this Hawaian or Sandwich Island ' system is 
the idea conveyed in the woVd waheena (woman). Thus — 

{Wife 
Wife's sister 
Brotlier's wife 
Wife's brother's wife. 

All these are equally related to each husband. Hence tho 
word — 

Kaikee = Child, also signifies the brother's wife's child ; 

and no doubt the wife's sister's child, and the wife's 
brother's wife's child. So, also, as the sister is wife to 
the brother-in-law (though not to her brother), and as the 
brother-in-law is husband to his brother's wife, he is con- 
sequently a father to his brother'3 children. Hence 

* Kaikee* also means * sister's son* and * brother's son.* 
In fact * Kaikee ' and * Waheena * correspond to our words 

* child * and ^ woman,' and there are apparently no words 

' Morgan, Proceedings of the American Association, 1868. 
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anBwering to * son,' ' danghtfir,' ' wife,' or * husband,' 
That this does not arise from poverty of language la 
evident, beeauae the same system discriminates between 
other relationships whicli we do not distinguisb. 

Perhaps the contrast is most clearly shown in the terms 
for brother-in-law and sister-ia-Iaw. 

Thus, when a woman ia speaking — 

Si Bt-er- in-law = husband's trofcher'a wife = pnnalua 
Sister-in-law = husband's sister = kaikoaka. 

Bat brothor-in-law whether sister's "1 kann, 

hnsband or huahnjid's brother J ' 

When, on 'the contrary, a man is speafciiig — 

Sister-in-law = wife's sister = waheena, i.e. wife 
Sister-in-law = brother's wife ^ waheona, t.a. wife. 



Brother-in-law = wife's brother ^= kaikoaka 

Brother-in-law = wife's sister's husband = ptinalua. 

Thus a woman has hnshands and sisters-in-law, but no 
brothers -in-law ; a man, on the contrary, has wives and 
brothers- in-law, but no sisters-in-law. The same idei* 
runs through all other relationships ; cousins, for instance, 
are called brothers and sisters. 

So again, while the Romans distinguished between tliG 

Father's brother = patrnug, and the mother's brother = 

avunculus 
Father's sister = amita, and the mother's sister ^ 

matei-tera ; 

the first two in Hawaian arc makua kana, which also 
signifies father; and the last two are makua ■waheena, 
which also means mother. 

Thus the idea of marriage does not, in fact, enter into 
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llie Hawaian system of relationship. Uncleship, auiitaliip, 
consinship, are ignored ; and we have only — 

Grandparents 

pEirenta 

Brothers and sialerH 

Ctildren and 

Grandcliildren. 

Here it is clear tJiat the ctild is related to tlie group. 
It is not specially related eitlier to its father or its mother, 
who stand in the same relation as mere uncles and auntg ; 
so that eveiy child has several fathers and several mothei's. 

There are, I think, reasons in the social habits of these 
islanders which go far to explain the persistence of this 
archaic nomenclature. From the mildness of tlie climate 
and the abundance of food, children soon become inde- 
pendent; the prevalence of large Tiouses, naed as mere 
dormitories, and the curious prejudice against eating in 
common, must also have greatly tended to retard the 
development of special family feelings, Tet the system 
of nomenclature above mentioned did not correspond with 
the actual state of society as found by Captain Cook and 
other early voyagers. 

Among the Todas of the Neilgherry HiUs, however, 
when a man marries a girl she becomes the wife of all 
his brothers as they successively reach manhood ; and 
they also become the husbancia of all her sisters as they 
become old enough to marry, In this case ' the first-bom 
child is fathered upon the eldest brother, the next-born on 
the second, and so on throughout the series. Notwith- 
standing this unnatural system, the Todas, it must be con- 
fessed, exhibit m\ich fondness and attachment towards 
their oifspring ; more so than their practice of mixed 
intercourse would seem to foster.' ' 

' Sboilt. Trans. Elin. Soc. K.S. vol. vii. p. BiO. 
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111 the Tottiyars of India, also, we have a caae in which 
it is achially recorded that ' brothers, unclea, and nephews 
hold their wivea in common.' ' So also, according to 
Nicolaua, ' the Galactophagi had communal marriage, 
' where they called all old men fathers, young men sons, 
and those of equal age brothers.' 'Among the Sioux and 
some other North American tribes the custom is to buy 
the eldest of the chiere daughters, then the others all 
belong to him, and are taken, to wife at such times as the 
husband sees fit.'^ Such social conditions as these tend 
to explain the frequency of adoption among the lower 
races of men, and the fact that it is often considered to 
be as close a connection as real parentage. Among the 
Esquimaux, Captain Lyon tells us that * this curioos con- 
nection binds the parties as firmly together as the ties of 
blood ; and an adopt-ed son, if senior to one by nature, is 
tie heir to all the family riehea.' * 

In Central Africa, Denham states that 'the practice of 
adopting children is very prevalent among the Felatahs ; 
and though they have sons and daughters of their own, 
the adopted child generally becomes heir to the whole 
property.' ' 

' It is a custom,' says Mariner,* ' in the Tonga Islands for 
women to be what they call mothers to children or grown- 
up young persons who are not their own, for the purpose 
of providing them, or seeing that they are provided, with 
all the conveniences of life ;' this is often done even if the 
natural mother be still living, in which case the adopted 
mother 'is regarded the same as the natural mother.' 

' Dubois' Description of lie People * Denham'a Trarels in Afriea, ToL 

of India, p. 3. iv. p. 131. 

= BMchofen, DasMutterrecht, p. 21. " Mariner's Tongi Islands, vol. ii 

' Ethn. Journal, 1869, p. 288. p. 8B. 
Journal, p, 3G3< 
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Among the Romans, also, adoption was an important 
feature, and waa efFected by the symbol of a mock birth, 
yfithont which it was not regarded as complete. This 
custom seems to have continued down to the time of 
Nerva, who, in adopting Trajan, transferred the cere- 
mony from the marriage-bed to the temple of Jupiter.' 
Diodorua* gives a very curious account of the same 
custom as it existed among the Greeks, mentioning that 
Juno adopted Hercules by going through a ceremony of 
mock birth. 

In other cases the symbol of adoption represented not 
the birth, but the milk-tie. Thus, in Circassia, the woman 
offered her breast to the person she was adopting. In 
Abyssinia, Parkyn tells us that ' if a man wishes to be 
adopted as the son of one of superior station or influence, 
he takes his hand, and, sucking one of bis fingers, declares 
himself to be his " child by adoption ;" and his new father 
is bound to assist him as far as he can.' * 

The same idea underlies perhaps the ctiriona Esquimaux 
habit of licking anything which is presented to them, 
apparently in token of ownership. * 

Dieffenbaeh'i also mentions the practice of licking a 
present in New Zealand ; here, however, it is the donor 
who does bo. In the Tonga Islands, Captain Cook tells us 
that the natives ' have a singular custom of putting every- 
thing you give them to their heads, by way of thanks as we 
conjectured.' * 

Assuming then that the communal marriage system 
shown in the preceding pages to prevail, or have prevailed, 
so widely among races in a low stage of civilisation, repre- 
sents the primitive and earliest social condition of man, we 

' Dhb Mutirrrecht, p. 25*. p. 3*. 

" IV. 30. See Appendii, ' Now Zoaland, vol. ii. p. lOi. 

' Parlcyn'a AbyaBinia, p. 1B8. ' Voyaga towards the Sonth Pols, 

'FraDfclJn'BJonrnBjB, 1819-22, vol. i toI. i. p, 221. ' 
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now come to consider the various ways in which it may 
have been broken up and replaced by individual maiTiage. 

Montesquieu lays it doivn, almost as an axiom, that 
' I'obligatioD naturelle qu'a le p^re de nourrir sea enfanta 
a fait etablir le mariage, qui declare celui qui doit remplir 
cette obligation.' ' Elsewhere he states that ' il est arriv^ 
dans tons lea paya et dans tons les tempa que la religion 
s'est mel^e des mariagea.' ' How far these asaertiona are 
from the truth will be conclusively shown in the following 
pages. 

Bachofen * and M'Lennan,' the two moat recent authors 
who have studied this subject, both agree that the primi- 
tive condition of man, socially, was one of pure Hetairism,* 
when marriage did not exist; or as we may perhaps for 
convenience call it, Communal marriage, where every man 
and woman in a small community were regarded as equally 
married to one another. 

Bachofen considers that after awhile the women, shocked 
and scandalised by such a state of things, revolted against 
it, and established a system of marriage with female 
supremacy, the husband being subject to the wife, i^ro- 
perty and descent being considered to go in the female 
line, and women enjoying the principal share of political 
power. The first period he calls that of ' Hetairism ; ' 
the second of ' Mutterrecht, or motherright.' 

In the third stage he considers that the ethereal in- 
, fluenee of the father prevailed over the more material idea 
of motherhood. Men claimed preeminence, property and 
descent were traced in the male line, sun worship super- 
seded moon worship, and many other changes in social 
organisation took place, — mainly because it came to be 
recognised that the creative influence of the father was more 
' Esprit dee Loia, vol. ii. p. 186. ' PrimitiTe Msmagc^ 

' Loe. oil. p. 209. ' Ibid, xyiii, lii. 

* Du M uUeirecht. 



important than the material tie of motherhood. Tie father 
in fact was the author of life, the mother a mere nurse. 

Thus, he regards the first stage as lawless, the second 
as materia], the third as spiritual. I behere, liowever, 
that communities in which, womeu have exercised the 
supreme power are rare and exceptional, if indeed they 
ever existed at all. We do not find in historj, as a matter 
of fact, that women do asaert their rights, and savage 
women would, I think, be pecidiarly unlikely to uphold their 
dignity in the manner supposed. On the eontraiy, among 
the lowest races of men, as, for instance, in Australia, the 
position of the women is one of complete subjection, 
and it seems to me perfectly clear that the idea of marriage 
ia founded on the rigMs, not of the woman, but of tho 
man, being an illustration of 

the good old plim, 
That he sLonld take who has the power, 
And he shonld keep who can. 

Among low raeea the wife is indeed literally the pro- 
perty of the husband ; as Petruchio says of Catherine : 

I will be master of what is mine own. 

She is my goods, my cbattela ; she is my house, 

My household stuff, my field, my bam, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything'. 

So thoroughly is this the case that, as I have already 
mentioned a Roman's 'family' originally, and indeed 
throughout classical times, meant his slaves, and the chil- 
dren only- formed part of the family because they were his 
slaves ; so that if a father freed his son, the latter ceased 
to be one of the family, and had no part in the inherit- 
ance. Nay, even at the present day', in some parts of 
Africa, a man's property goee, not to his children, as such, 
but to his slaves. 
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Heame tells us, that among the Hudson's Bay Intlians 
' it has ever been the custom for the men to wrestle for 
any woman to whom they are attached j and, of course, 
the strongest party always carries off the prize. A weak 
man, unless he be a good hunter and well beloved, is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger man 
thinks worth his notice, . . . This custom prevails 
throughout all their tribes, and causes a great spirit of 
em.ulation among their youth, who are upon all occasions, 
from their childhood, trying their strength and skill in 
wrestling.' ' Franklin also says that the Copper Indians 
hold women in the same Iotv estimation as the Chipe- 
wyans do, ' looking upon them as a kind of property, which 
the stronger may take from the weaker ; ' ' aud Richard 
son ^ ' more than once saw a stronger man assert his right 
to take the wife of a weaker countryman. Anyone may 
challenge another to wrestle, and, if he overcomes, may 
carry off the wife as the prize,' Yet the women never 
dream of protesting against this, which, indeed, seems to 
them perfectly natural. The theory therefore of Dr. 
Bachofen, and the sequence of social customs suggested by 
him, although supported with much learning, cannot, I 
think, be regarded as correct.^ 

M'Leunan, like Bachofen, starts with a stage of 
hetairism or communal marriage. The next stage was, 
in his opinion, that form of polyandry in which brothers 
had their wives in common ; afterwards came that of the 
levirate, i.e. the system under which, when an elder brother 
died, his second brother married the widow, and so on 
with the others in succession. Thence he considers that 
some tribes branched off into endogamy, others into 

■ HeatDfl, p. 101. p. 24. 

' JonrnfljW the ShoreB of the Polar 'See for instance Lewia's Hill 

Seas, vaL riii. p. <3. Tmcts of ChiUagODg, pp. 47, 77, 80, 

* Eioh!ird8on'BBaatJoHrney,Tol,ii. 3, 98, 101. 
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exo^my ; ' that is to say, some forbade marriage out of, 

others within, the tribe. If either of these two systems 
was older than the other, he considers that exogamy 
mnst have been the most ancient. Exogamy was based 
on infanticide,* and led to the practice of marriage by 
capture.* 

In a further stage the idea of female descent, producing 
as it would a division in the tribe, obviated the necessity 
of capture as a reality and reduced it to a symbol. 

lu support of this view Mr. M'Lenuan has certaiidy 
brought forward many striting facts ; but, while admitting 
that it probably represents the succession of events in 
some cases, I cannot but think that these are exceptional. 
Fully admitting the prevalence of infanticide among 
savages, it will, I think, be found that among the lowest 
races, boys were killed as frequently as girls. Eyre ex- 
pressly states that this was the case in Australia.* In 
fact the distinction between the sexes impHes an amount 
of forethought, and prudence, which the lower races of 
men do not possess. 

For reasons to be given shortly, I believe that com- 
munal marriage was gradually superseded by indiridnal 
marriage founded on capture, and that this led firstly to 
exogamy and then to female infanticide ; thus reversing 
M'Lennan's order of sequence. Endogamy and regulated 
polyandry, though frequent, I regard as exceptional, and 
as not entering into the normal progress of development. 

Like M'Lenuan and Bachofen, I believe that our present 
social relations have arisen from an initial stage of 
hetairism or communal marriage. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that even under communal marriage, a warrior who 
had captured a beautiful girl in some marauding eipe- 
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dition would claim a peculiar right to her, and, when 
poasible, would set custom at defiance. We have already 
seen that there are other caaes of the existence of marriage 
under two forms side by side in one country ; and there 
ia, therefore, no real difficulty in assuming the co-existence 
of communal and individual marriage. It ia true that 
under a communal marriage system no man could ap- 
propriate a girl entirely to himself without infringing the 
rights of the whole tribe. Snch an act would naturally 
be looked on with jealousy, and only regarded as justifiable 
under peculiar circumstancea. A war-captive, however, 
was in a peculiar position : the tribe had no right to her ; 
her eapturer might have kUled her if he chose ; if bo pre- 
ferred to keep her ahvo he was at liberty to do so ; he 
did as he liked, and the tribe was no sufferer. 

M'Lennan,' indeed, says tha.t ' it ia impossible to believe 
that the mere lawlessness of savages shoiild be consecrated 
into a legal symbol, or to assign a reason — could this be 
believed — why a similar symbol should not appear in 
transferences of other kinds of property.' The symbol of 
captnrc, however, was not one of lawlessness, but, on the 
other hand, of — according to the ideas of the time — lawful 
possession. It did not refer to those from whom the 
captive was taken, but was intended to bar the rights of 
the tribe into which she was introduced. Individual 
marriage was, in fact, an infringement of communal 
rights; the man retaining to himself, or the man and 
woman mutually appropriating to one another, that which 
should have belonged to the whole tribe. Thus, among 
^tho Andamaners, any woman who atJ.empted to resist the 
marital privileges claimed by any member of the tribe was 
liable to severe pTinishment,* 

Nor is it, I think, difficult to understand why the symbol 
' Loc. cit. p. (4, . ' Sec Traaf. Ethu. Soo. S. 3. vol. ii. p, 35. 
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of capture does not appear in transferencea of other kincia 
of property. Every generation requires fresh wives ; the 
actual capture, or at any rate the symbol, needed there- 
fore repetition. This, however, does not apply to land ; 
when once the idea of landed property arose, the same 
land descended from owner to owner. In other kinds of 
property again, there is an important, though different 
kind of, distinction. A man made his own bow and arrows, 
his own hut, hia own arms ; hence the necessity of capture 
did not exist, and the symbol would not arise, 

M'Lennan supposes that savages were driven by female 
infanticide, and the consequent absence or paucity of 
women, into exogamy and marriage by capture. I shall 
presently give my reasons for rejecting this explanation. 

He aJso considers that marriage by capture followed, 
and arose from, that remarkable custom, namely, of many- 
ing always out of the tribe, for which he has proposed the 
appropriate name of exogamy. On the contrary, I believe 
that exogamy arose from marriage by capture, not marriage 
by capture from exogamy : that capture, and capture alone, 
could give a man the right to monopolise a woman, to the 
exclusion of his fellow-clansmen ; and that hence, even 
after all necessity for actual capture had long eeaaed, the 
symbol remained; capture having, by long habit, come 
to be received as a necessary preliminary to marriage. 

That marriage by capture has not arisen from female 
modesty is, I think, evident, not only because we have no 
reason to suppose that such a feeling prevails specially 
among the lower races of man, but also, firstly, because 
it cannot explain the mock resistance of the relatives, and* 
secondly, because the very question to be solved is why it 
has become so generally the custom to win the female 
not by persuasion but by force. 

M'Lennan's view throws no light on the remarkable 
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ceremoniea of expiation for marriage, to which I shall 
presently call attention. 

I will, however, first proceed to show how widely ' cap- 
ture,' either actual or gymbolical, enters into the idea of 
marriage. Mr. M'Lennan was, I believe, the first to 
appreciate its importance. I have taken some of the 
following evidence from his valuable work, adding, how- 
ever, several additional cases. ■ 

It requires strong evidence, which, indeed, exists in 
abundance, to satisfy us that the origin of marriage ia 
independent of all sacred and social considerations ; that 
it had nothing to do with mutual affection or consent ; 
that it was invalidated by any appearance of consent ; 
and t hat it is tobe symbolised not by any demonstration 
of warm affection on the one side, and tender devotion on 
the other, but by brutal violence and unwilling snbmiasion. 

Yet, as already mentioned, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing. So completely did the Caribs supply themselves with 
wives from the neighbouring races, and so Httle communi- 
cation did they hold with them, that the men and women 
actually spoke different languages. So again in AustraUa 
(PI. m.) the men, saya Oldfield, ' are in excess of the other 
sex, and, consequently, many men of every tribe are unpro- 
vided with that especial necessary to their comfortable 
subsistence, a wife ; who is a slave in the strictest sense 
of the word, being a beast of burden, a provider of food, 
and a ready object on which to vent those passions that 
the men do not dare to vent on each other. Hence, for 
those coveting such a luxury, arises the necessity of steal- 
ing the women of some other tribe ; and, in their expedi- 
tions to effect so laudable a design, they will cheerfully 
undergo privations and dangers equal to those they incur 
when in search of blood-revenge. "When, on such an 
errand, they discover an unprotected female, their pro- 
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ceedinga are not of the nioat gentle nature. Stnnning 
her by a blow from tho dowak (to make her love them, 
perhaps), they drag her by the hair to the nearest thicket 
to await her recovery. When she comes to her senses 
they force her to accompany them ; and as at worst it ia 
hut the exchange of one brutal lord for another, she gene- 
rally enters into the spirit of the affiiir, and takea as much 
pains to escape as though it were a matter of her own free 
choice.' ' 

The following is the manner in which the natives about 
Sydney used to procure wives : — ' The poor wretch ia 
stolen upon iu the absence of her protectors. Being first 
stupifiedwith blows, inflicted with clubs or wooden swords, 
on the head, back, and ehoulders, every one of which is 
followed by a stream of bl<fcd, she is then dragged through 
the woods by one arm, with a perseverance and violence 
(hat it might be supposed would displace it from its socket. 
The lover, or rather the ravisher, is regardless of the stonea 
or broken pieces of trees which may lie in his route, being 
anxious only to convey his prize in safety to his own party, 
when a scene enaues too shocking to relate. This outrage 
ia not resented by the relations of the female, who only 
retaliate by a similar outrage when they find an oppor- 
tunity. This is BO constantly the practice among them 
that even the children make it a play-game or exercise.' * 

In Bali,* one of the islands between Java and New 
Guinea, also it is stated to be the practice that girls are 
' stolen away by their brutal lovers, who sometimes sur- 
prise them alone, or overpower them by the way, and 
carry them off with dishevelled hair and tattered gar- 
ments to the woods. When brought back from thence, 
and reconciliation is effected with enraged friends, the 

' Tmns, Ethn. Soe. vol. iii. p. 250. ' Notices of thBlndian AictipcliigQ, 

• Collina's English Colunj in New p. HO, 
South WiileB, p. 362. 
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poor female becomes tlie slave of her rongh lover, by a 
certain compensation -price being paid to her relatives.' 

So Jeeply rooted ia the feeling of a connection between 
force and marriage, tliat we find tbe former ascil as a 
form long after all necessity for it had ceased ; and it is 
very interesting to trace, aa Mr. M'Lennan has done, the 
gradual stages through which a stem reality softeoB 
down into a mere symbol. 

It is eaay to see that if we assume tlie case of a coua- 
tiy in which there are four certain neighbouring tribes, 
who have the custom of exogamy, and who trace pedi- 
grees through the mother, and uot through the father — 
a custom which, aa we shall presently see, is bo common 
that it may be said to be the usnal one among the lower 
races — after a certain time the result would be that each 
tribe would consist of four septa or clana, representing 
the four original tribes, and hpnce we should find com- 
munities in which each tribe is divided into clana, and a 
man must always marry a woman of a different clan. But 
as communitiea become larger and more civilised, the 
actual 'capture' became inconvenient, and at last im- 
possible. 

Gradually therefore it came to be more and more a mock 
ceremony, forming, howerer, a necessary part of the 
marriage ceremony. Of this majiy cases might be given. 

Speaking of the Xhonda of Orissa, Major-General 
Campbell saya that on one occasion he 'heard loud cries 
proceeding from a village close at hand; fearing some 
quarrel, I rode to the spot, and there I saw a man bear- 
ing away upon hia back something enveloped in an ample 
covering of scarlet cloth ; he was surronnded by twenty 
or thirty young fellows, and by them protected from the 
desperate attacks made upon him by a party of young 
women. On 8ee.king an explanation of this novel scene. 
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I was told that tlie man had just been married, and his 
precious burden was his blooming bride, whom he was 
conveying to his own villag-e. Her youthful friends (as 
it appears is the custom) were seeking to regain posses- 
sion of her, and hurled stones and bamboos at the head of 
the devoted bridegroom, until he reached the confines of 
his own village.' ' 

Sir W. ElUot also mentions that not only amongst the 
Khonds, but also iu ' several other tribes of Central India, 
the bridegroom seizes his bride by force, either affected or 
real ; ' * and the same was customary among the Badagas 
of the Neilgherry Hills.* 

Dalton mentions that among the Kols of Central India, 
when the price of a girl has been arranged, ' the bride- 
groom and a large party of his friends of both sexes enter 
with much singing and daneingj and sham fighting in the 
village of the bride, where they meet the bride's party, 
and are hospitably entertained. ' * 

M. Bourien * thus describes the marriage ceremony 
among the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula : — ' When 
all are assembled, and all ready, the bride and bride- 
groom are led by one of the old men of the tribe, towards 
a circle more or less great, according to the presumed 
strength of the intended pair ; the girl runs round first, 
and the young man pursues a short distance behind ; if 
he succeed in reaching her and retaining her, she becomes 
his wife ; if not, he loses all claim to her. At other 
times, a larger field is appointed for the trial, and they 
pursue one another' in the forest. The race, accoi'ding 
M the words of the chronicle, " is not to the swift nor 

■ Quoted in M'Lennaii's PrimitiTa TniPta of Chittagong, p. 38, 60. 

Marriaee. p. 23. * Tmns. Ethn. Soc. vol. tI p. 2i. 

* TmDB. Etbn. Soc. 1869, p. 125. See also p. 27, and the Tribes of India, 

' Mela. The tribes of the NeUgher. toI. i. p. 15. 

rie», p. 74. See also Lewiu'fl Hill • Trans. Ethn. Soc. ISflS, p, 81. 
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the battle to the strong," but to the young inau who 
Baa had the good fortune to please the intended bride,' 

Among the KahnuckB, Dr. Hell tells ua-that after the 
price of the girl haa been duly agreed on, when the bride- 
groom comes witb hia friends to carry off his bride, ' a 
.aiam resistance is always roacle by the people of her 
camp, in spite of whicb she fails not to be borne away on 
a richly caparisoned borse, with loud shouts and feu de 
joie.' ' 

Dr. Clarke * gives a charmingly romantic account of the 
ceremony. ' The girl,' he says ' is first mounted, who 
rides off in full speed. Her lover pursues ; if he overtakes 
her, she becomes his wife, and ihe marriage is consum- 
mated on the spot ; after this she returns with him to hia 
tent. But it sometimes happens that the woman does 
not wish to marry the person by whom she is pursued ; 
in this case, she will not suffer liim to overtake her. We 
were assured that no instance occurs of a Kalmuck girl 
being thus caught, unless she ha.ve a partiality to the pur- 
sued. If she dislikes him, she rides, to use the language 
of English sportsmen, " neck or nought, " until she has 
completely effected her escape, or until her pursuer's horse 
becomes exhausted, leaving her at liberty to return, and 
to be afterwards chased by some more favoured admirer.' 

'Among the Tuuguses and Kamchadalea,' says Eman,* 
' a matrimonial engagement is not definitively arranged 
and concluded until the suitor las got the better of hia 
beloved by force, and has torn her clothes.' Attacks on 
women are not allowed to be avenged by blood, unless 
they take place within the yourt or house. The man is 
not regarded as to blame, if the woman ' has ventured to 
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leave her natural place, the sacred and protecting hearth.' 
PallaH observes that in big time, mairiag'e by capture 
prevailed also'among the Samoyedes,' 

Among the Mongols * when a marriage ia arranged, 
the girl ' flies to some relationa to hide herself. The 
bridegroom coming to demand his wife, the father-in-law 
says, " My daughter i3 yours ; go, take her wherever you 
can find her." Having thus obtained his warrant, he, 
with his friends, runs about searching ; and having found 
her, seizes her aa hie property, and carries her home as it 
were by force. 

In the Korea when a man marries, he mounts on 
horseback, attended by his friends, and, having ridden 
about the town, stops at the bride's door, where he is 
received by her relations, who then carry her to his house, 
and the ceremony is complete.' ' 

Among the Esquimaux of Cape Torlc {Smith Sound) 
according to Dr. Hayes,* there is no marriage ceremony 
further than that the boy is required to carry off Ms 
bride by main force ; for, even among these blubber-eating 
people, the woman only saves her modesty by a sham 
resistance, although she knows years beforehand that 
her destiny is sealed, and that she is to become the wife 
of the man from whose embraces, when the nuptial day 
comes, she is obliged by tbe inexorable law of public 
opinion to free herself if possible, by kicking, and scream- 
ing with might and main, until she is safely landed in 
the hut of her future lord, when she gives up the combat 
very cheerfully and takes possession of her new abode. 

In Greenland, according to Egede, ' when a young man 
likes a maiden he conamonly proposes it to their parents 

' Vol. It. p. 97. See «lao Aatley's ' Ibid. p. 342. 
OolUction of V6j«ees, toL iv. p. fi7S. ' Open Polar Sea, p. -132. 

Mj.ijtioj, vol. ir, p. 77. .-( 
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Bnd relations on both sides; and after ho has obtained 
their consent, he gets two or more old women to fetch the 
bride (and if he is a stont fellow he will fetch her himself). 
They go to the place where the young woman is, and carry 
Tier away by force,' ' 

Wo have already seen (p. 69) that marriage by capture 
exists in full force among the Northern Redslcina. 

The aborigines of the Amazon Valley, says Wallace,' 
' have no particular ceremony at their marriages, except 
that of always carrying away the girl by force, or making 
a show of doing so, even when she and her parents ard 
quite ■willing,' 

M. Bardel, in the notes to D'Urville's Voyage, mentions 
that among the Indians round Conception in South 
America, after a man has agreed on the price of a girl 
with her parents, he surprises her, and carries her off to 
the woods for a few days, after which the happy couple 
return home,* 

In Tierra del Fuego, as Adnniral Fitzroy tella us,* as 
Boon ' as a youth is able to maintain a wife by his exer- 
tions in fishing or birdcatchiug, he obtains the con- 
Bent of her relations, and .... having built or stolen 
a canoe for himself, he watehes for an opportunity, and 
carries off his hride. If she is unwilling she hides her- 
self in the woods until her admirer is heartily tired of 
looking for her, and gites up the pursuit, but this seldom 
happens.' 

Williams mentions, as prevailing among the Fijiane, 
the custom ' of seizing npon a, woman by apparent or 
actual force, in order to make her a wife. On reaching 
the home of her abductor, should she not approve of the 

■ History of Greenland, p. H3. • Vojage of the Adventure and 

■ TranU in ths Amamns, p. 497. Beagle, ToL ii. p, 182, 
' Vol, iii. p. 277. and 32. 
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maLcli, she runs to aome one who can protect her ; if, how- 
ever, she is satisfied, the matter is settled forthwith ; a 
feast is given to her friends the next morning, and the 
conple are thenceforward considered as man and wife.' ' 

Earle ' gives the following account of marriage in New 
Zealand, which he regards as * most extraordinary,' while in 
reality it is, as we now see, nothing of the sort : ' The New 
Zealand method of courtship and matrimony is,' he says, 
' most extraordinary ; so much eo that an observer could 
never imagine any affection existed between the parties. 
A man sees a woman whom he fancies he should like for a 
wife ; he asks the consent of her father, or, if an orphan, 
of her nearest relation ; which, if he obtains, he carries 
his " intended " off by force, she resisting with all her 
strength; and, as the New Zealand girls are generally 
pretty robust, sometimes a dreadful struggle takes place ; 
both are soon stripped to the skin ; and it is sometimes 
the work of hours to remove the fair prize a hundred yards. 
If she breaks away she instantly flies from her antagonist, 
and he has his labour to commence again. We may sup- 
pose that if the lady feels 'any wish to be united to her 
would-he spouse she will not make too violent an opposi- 
tion ; but it sometimes happens that she secures her re- 
treat into her father's house, and the lover loses all chance 
of ever obtaining her ; whereas, if he can manage to cany 
her in triumph into his own, she immediately becomes hia 
wife.' 

Even after a man-iage, it is customary in New Zealand to 
have a mock scuffle. Mr, Yate ' gives a good illustration. 
There was, he says, ' a little opposition to the wedding, 
but not till it was over, as is always the custom here. 
The bride's mother came to me the preceding afternoon, 

' Fiji and tlio Fijians, rol. i. p. 17*. ' Yate'a New Zealand, p. S8, 

' Eesidence in Naw Zealand, p. 2i4- ' 
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and said she waa well pleased in lier heart that her daughter 
was going to be married to Pa,hau ; but that she must be 
angry about it with her mouth in the presence of her 
tribe, lest the natives should come and take away all her 
posaeasiona, and destroy her crops. This is eustoraary on 
all occasions. If a chief meets with an accident he is 
stripped, as a mark of respect ; if he marries a wife he has 
to lose all bis property ; and this is done out of respect — 
not ii'om disrespect, as it was once printed, inadvertently, 
in an of&cial publication. A chief would think himself 
slighted if hia food and garments were not taken away 
&om him upon many occaaious. To prevent this Manga, 
the old mother, acted with policy. As I was retnniing, 
therefore, from the church with tlie bridegroom and bride, 
she met the procession and began to asaail us all furiously. 
She put on a most terrific countenance, threw her garments 
about, and tore her hair like a fury ; then said to me, " Ah, 
you white missionary, you are worse than the devil ; you 
first make a slave-lad your son by redeeming him from hia 
master, and then marry him to my daughter, who is a 
lady. I will tear your eyes out 1 I will tear your eyes 
out ! " The old woman, suiting the action to the word, 
feigned a scratch at my face, at the same time saying in 
an under tone that it was " all mouth " and that she did 
not mean what she said. I told her I should stop her 
mouth with a blanket. " Ha, ha, ha ! " she replied ; 
" that was all I wanted : I only wanted to get a blanket, 
and therefore I made this noise." The whole affair went 
off after this remarkably well ; all seemed to enjoy them- 
selves ; and everyone was satisfied.' It is evident, how- 
ever, that Tate did not thoroughly understand the meaning 
of the scene. 

Among the Ahitaa of the Philippine Islands, when a 
maJi wishes to marry a girl, her parents send her befor 
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aunrise into the woods. She has an hour's start, after 
which the lover goes to seek her. If he finds her and 
brings her back before sunset, the marriage is acknow- 
ledged ; if not, he must abandon all claim to her. 

In the West African kingdom of Juta,' after all other 
preliminaries are arranged, ' one difficulty yet remains, 
viz., how the young man ahall get his wife home ; for the 
worn en- eon sins and relations take ou mightily, and guard 
the door of the house to prevent her being carried away. 
At last, by the bridegroom's presents and generosity, their 
{jrief is assuaged. He then provides a friend, well-monnted, 
to cai-ry her off; but as soon as she is on horseback the 
women renew their lamentations, and rush in to dismount 
her. However, the man is generally successful, and rides 
off with his prize to the house prepared for her.' 

Gray mentions that a Mandingo (West Africa) wishing 
to marry a young girl at Eayaye, applied to her mother, 
who ' consented to his obtaining her in any way he could. 
Accordingly, wheu the poor girl was employed preparing 
some rice for supper, she was seized by her intended 
husband, assisted by three or four of his companions, 
and carried off by force. She made much resistance, by 
biting, scratching, kicking, and roaring most bitterly. 
Many, both men and women, some of them her own rela- 
tions, who witnessed the affair, only laughed at the farce, 
and consoled her by saying that she would soon be recon- 
ciled to her situation.' Evidently therefore this was not, 
as Gray seems to have supposed, a mere act of lawless 
violence, but a recognised custom, which called for no 
interference on the part of spectators. 
^-vDenham,' describing a maiTiage at Sockna (North 

' .^Btlay'a CDUection of Vojugps, p. 56. 

jttS. ii. p. 2*0. ■ Lee. cit. tol. i. p. 39. 

' Oraj's Travels in Weatfrn Africa, 
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Africa), sa3'a that the bride is taken on a camel to the 
bridegroom's house, ' upon which it is necessary for her to 
appear greatly surprised, and refuse to dismount; the 
women scream, the men shout, and she is at lougth per- 
suaded to enter.' 

In Circaasia. weddings are accompanied by a feast, ' in 
the midst of which the bridegroom has to rush in, and, 
with the help of a few daring young men, carry off the 
lady by force ; and by this process she becomes the lawful 
wife." According to Spencer, another important part of 
the ceremony consists in the bridegroom drawing his 
dagger and cutting open the bride's corset. 

As regards Europe, Plutarch* tells us that in Sparta 
the bridegroom usually carried off his bride by force, 
evidently, however, of a friendly character. The Ko- 
mans, also, had a very similar custom. In North Fries- 
land, ' a young fellow called the bride-lifter lifts the bride 
and her two bridesmaids upon the waggon in which the 
married couple are to travel to their home.' ' M'Lennan 
states that in some parts of France, down to the seventeenth 
century, it was customary for the bride to feign reluctance 
to enter the bridegroom's house. 

In Poland, Lithuania, Russia, and parts of Prussia, 
according to Seignior Gaya,' young men used to carry off 
their sweethearts by force, and then apply to the parents 
for their consent. 

Lord Karnes,* in his ' Sketches of the History of Mau,' 
mentions that the following marriage ceremony was, in 
his day, or at least had till shortly before, been customary 
among the Welsh : — ' On the morning of the wedding-day 
the bridegroom, accompanied with his friends on horse- 
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baok, demands the bride. Her fi-ienda, who are likewise 
on horseback, give a poaitive refusal, on which a mock 
scuffle enauea. The bride, mounted behind her nearest 
kinsman, ia carried off, and ia pursued by the bridegroom 
and his friends, with loud shouts. It is not uncommon 
on such an occasion to see 200 or 300 sturdy Cambro- 
Britons riding at full speed, eroasing and jostling, to the 
no small amusement of the spectators. When they have 
fatigued themselves and their horses, the bridegroom is 
sufiFered to overtake his bride. He leads her away in 
triumph, and the scene is concluded with feasting and 
festivity.' 

Thns, then, we see that marriage by capture, either as 
a stern reaUty or as an important ceremony, prevails in 
Australia and among the Malays, in Hindostan, Central 
Asia, Siberia, and Kamskatka; among the Esquimaux, 
the Northern Redskins, the Aborigines of Brazil, in Chile 
and Tierra del Fuego, in the Pacific Islands, both among 
the Polynesians and the Pijiaas, in the Philippines, among 
the Arabs and Negroes, in Circassia, and, until recently, 
throughout a great part oi Europe. 

I have already referred to the custom of lifting the bride 
over the doorstep, which we find in such different and 
distant races as the Romans, Redskins of Canada, the 
Chinese, and the Abyssinians. Hence, also, perhaps our 
honeymoon, during which the bridegroom keeps his bride 
away from her relatives and friends ; hence even, perhaps, 
as Mr. M'Lennan supposes, the slipper is in mock anger 
thrown after the departing bride and bridegroom. 

The curious custom whicL forbids the father and 
mother-in-law to speak to their son-in-law, and vice versd, 
which I have already shown (p. 7) to be very widely 
distributed, but for which no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been given, seems to me a natural consequence of 
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marriage by capture. When the capture waa a reality, 
the indignation of the parents would also be real ; when 
it became a mere symbol, the parental anger would be 
Bymbolised also, and would be continued even after its 
origin waa forgotten. 

The separation of husband aud wife, to which also I 
have referred (p. 56), may also arise from the same custom. 
It is very remarkable indeed, how persistent B.re aJl 
cnstonia and ceremonies connected with marriage. Thus 
our ' bride cate,' which so invariably accompanies a 
wedding, and which sliould ahvays be cut by the bride, may 
be traced back to the old Eoman form of marriage by 
' confarreatio ' or eating together. So also among the Iro- 
quois, bride and bridegroom used to partake together of a 
cake of ' sagamite,' ' which the bride offered to her hus- 
band. The Fiji Islanders ' have a very similar custom. 
Again among the Tipperahs, one of the Hill tribes of 
Chittagong, the bride prepares some drink, ' sits on ber 
loTer'a knee, drinks half, and gives him the other half; they 
afterwards crook together their little fingers.'* In one 
form or another a similar custom is found among most o{ 
the Hill tribes of India, 

Mr. M'Lennan conceives that marriage by capture arose 
from the custom of exogamy, that is io say, from the 
cnstom which forbad marriage within the tribe. Exo- 
gamy, again, he considers to have arisen from the practice 
of female infanticide. I have already indicated the 
reaaona which prevent me from accepting this explanation, 
and which induce me to regard exogamy as arising from 
marriage by capture, not marriage by capture from 
exogamy. Mr. M'Lennan'a theory seems to me quite 



■ Lewin'e Hill Tracls of ChilLngong 
pp. 71, 80 
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inconsistent with tlie existence of tribes which have 
marriage "by capture and yet are endogamous. The 
BedouinSj for instance, have unmistakeably marriage by 
capture, and yet the man has a right to marry hia cousin, 
if only he be willing to give the price demanded for her. 

Mr. M'Lennan, indeed, feels the difficulty which would 
be presented by such cases, the existence of which he 
seems, however, to doubt; adding, that if the symbol of 
capture be ever found in the marriage ceremonies of an 
endogamous tribe, we may be sure that it is a relic of an 
early time at which the tribe was organised on another 
principle than that of exoganay.* 

That marriage by capture has not arisen merely from 
female coyness is I think evident, as already mentioned, 
firstly, because it does not account for the resistance of 
the relatives, and secondly, because the very question to 
be solved is why it has become so generally the custom to 
win the wife by force rather than by persuasion. 

The explanation which I have suggested derives addi- 
tional probability from the evidence of a general feeling 
that marriage was an act for which some compensation 
was due to those whose rights were invaded. 

The nature of the ceremonies by which this was effected 
makes me reluctant to enter into this part of the subject 
at length; and I will here therefore merely indicate in 
general terms the character of the evidence. 

I will firstly refer to certain details given by Dulaure ' 
in his chapter on the worship of Venus, of which he 
regards these customs merely as one illustration, although 
they have, I cannot but think, a signification deeper than, 
and different from, that which he attributes to them. 

We must remember that the better known savage races 

' See Klemm, A]1g, Cultarg. A. 
Ucnachei), vol. iv. p. 14G. 
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nave, in moat caeea, now arrived at the stage in wliicb 
paternal rigkta are rccoguised, and hence that fathers 
can and do sell their daugbtera into matrimony. The 
price of a wife is of coiu'se regulated by the circumstancea 
of the tribe, and every, or nearly every, industrious young 
man is enabled to buy one for himself. As long, however, 
as coramnnal marriage rights were in force this would be 
almost impossible. That special marriage was an in- 
fringement of these communal rights, for'which some 
compensation was due, seems to me the true explanation 
of the offerings which virgins were so generally compelled 
to make before being permitted to marrj'. 

In many cases the exclusive possession of a wife could 
only be legally acquii-ed by a temporary recognition of 
the preexisting communal rights. Thus, in Babylonia, 
according to Herodotus,' every woman was compelled to 
offer herself once in the temple of Venus, and only after 
dojng so was she considered free to marry, The samo 
was, according to Strabo, the law in Armenia.' In 
some parts of Cyprus also, among the Nasamones,^ and 
other Ethiopian tribes, he tells us there was a very 
eiinilar custom, and Dulaure asserts that it existed also 
at Carthage, and in several parts of Greece, The accomit 
which Herodotus gives of the Lydians, though not so 
clear, seems to indicate a similar law. 

The customs of the Thracians, as described by Hero- 
dotus,* point to a similar feeling. Among races somewhat 
more advanced, the symbol supersedes the reality of this 
detestable custom, and St. Augustine found it necessary 
to protest against that which prevailed, even at his time, 
in Italy.* 

Diodorus Siculus mentions that in the Balearic Islands, 

' Clio. IflB, • TerpaicbDi'*, r. 6. 

' Straljo. lib. 2. ' DuIanrB, loo. eil. vol. i. p, ISO. 

■ Melpomene, 172., 
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Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, the bride was for one night 
GonBidered aa the common property of all the guetits 
present; after which she belonged exclusively to her 
husband. 

In India, according to Grosse,' and particularly in the 
valleys of the Ganges, virgins were compelled before 
marriage to present themselves in the temples dedicated 
to Jaggemaut, and the same is said to have been custom- 
ary in Pondicherry and at Goa.' 

Among the Sonthals, one of the aboriginal Indian 
tribes, the marriages tate place once a year, mostly in 
January. ' For six days all the candidates for matrimony 
live together in promiscuous concubinage;' after which 
only are the separate couples regarded as having estab- 
lished their right to marr}'.^ 

Carver mentions ' that while among the Naudoweasies, 
he ' observed that they paid uncommon respect to one of 
their women, and found tliat she was entitled to it -on 
account of a transaction that, in Europe, would have ren- 
dered her infamous.' She invited forty of the principal 
warriors to her tent, provided them with a feast, and 
treated them in every respect as husbands. On enquiry 
he was informed that this was an old custom, but had 
fallen into abeyance, and ' scarcely once in an age any of 
the females are hardy enough to make this feast, notwith- 
standing a husband of the first rank awaits as a sure 
reward the successful giver of it.' 

Speaking of the Greenland Esquimaux, Egede expressly 
states that ' those are reputed the best and noblest tem- 
pered who, without any pain or reluctancy, will lend their 
friends their wives.' * 

' Histoiie Aliregoa dcs Cultes, ral. i. "Wnlson anii J. W. Eaye. vol. i. p. 2. 

p. *31. • Tnitela in NorlL AmflrJcB.p. ai.j, 

■ IMd., Tol. ii. ji, 108. ' History of Greenland, p. Ha. 

' The People of India, bj J. F. t 
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The same feeliiig, probably, gave rise to tlie curioua 
custom exiating, according to Strabo, ' among the (Par- 
thian) Tapyrians, that when a man had bad two or three 
children by one wife, he was obliged to leave her, so that 
she might marry some one else. There is some reason to 
suppose that a similar custom once prevailed among the 
Eomans ; thus Cato, who was proverbially austere in hia 
morale, did not think it right permanently to retain hia 
wife Martia, whom his friend Hortensius wished to marry. 
This he accordingly permitted, and Martia livod with 
Hortenains until his death, wLen she returned to her first 
husband. The high character of Cato is sufficient proof 
that he would not have permitted this, if he had regarded 
it as wrong ; and Plutarch expressly states that the 
cnstom of lending wives existed among the Bomans. 
Akin to this feeling is that which induces so many savage 
tribes * to provide their guests with temporary wives. 
To omit this would be regarded as quite inhospitable. 
The practice, moreover, seems to recognise the existence 
of a right inherent in every member of the community, 
and to visitors as temporary members ; which, in the ease 
of the latter, could not be abrogated by arrangements 
made before their arrival, and, consequently, without their 
concurrence. The prevalence of this custom brings home 
to us forcibly the difference existing between the savage 
and the civilised modes of regarding the relation of the 
sexes to one another. 

Perhaps the most striking case of all is that afforded by 
some of the Brazilian tribes. The captives taken by them 
in war used to be kept for some time and fatted up ; after 
which they were killed and eaten. Tet even here, during 

' Stmbo, ii, 51fi, 620, ainnB, Eastern and Western Ni^groes, 

■ ForinE(ance,cbe£eqmmBui. North Arabs, Abyssiniaog, Cafflr*, UoDgoIa, 

and South Americac ladianB. Pol^e- Tuteki, && 
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the time that they had to live, the poor wretches irere 
always provided ivith a temporary wife.' 

This view also throws some light on the remarkable 
SKbordinatioa of the wife to the husband, which is so 
characteristic of marriage, and so curiously inconsistent 
with all our avowed ideas ; nay, it also tends to explain 
those curious cases in which Hetairie were held in greater 
estimation than those women who were, as we should con- 
sider properly aud respectably, married to a single hus- 
band.' The former were originally fell ow-countrj- women 
and relations ; the latter captives and slaves. And even 
when this ceased to be the caae, the idea would long 
survive the circumstances which gave riae to it. 

We know that in Athens courtesans were highly re- 
spected. 'The daily conversations they listened to,' says 
Lord Kames,' * on philosophy, politics, poetry, enlightened 
their imderstanding and improved their taste. Their 
houses became agreeable schools, where everyone might 
be instructed in his own art. Socrates and Pericles met 
frequently at the house of Aspasia, for from her they ac- 
quired delicacy of taste, and, in return, procured to her 
public respect and reputation. Greece at that time was 
governed by orators, over whom some celebrated courte- 
sans had great influence, and by that means entered deep 
into the government.' 

So also it was an essential of the model Platonic Eepub- 
lic that, ' among the guardians, at least, the sexual arrange- 
ments should be under public regulation, and the monopoly 
of one woman by one man forbidden,' * 

In the famous Indian city of Vesali ' marriage was for- 
bidden, and high rank attached to the lady who held office 

' lafllan, M(Bure i.s Sauv. Amar. Afrifn. vol. i. p. IBS. 
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as Chief of the Courtesans.' When the Holy Buddha (Sak- 
yaniuni), in hia old age, visited Vesali, ' he was lodged 
in a garden belonging to the chief of the courtesans, and 
received a visit from this grand lady, who drove out to 
see him, attended by her suite in stately carriages. 
Having approached and bowed down, she took her seat 
on one side of him and listened to a discourse on Dharma. 
.... On entering the town she met the rulers of Vesali, 
gorgeously apparelled; but their equipages made way for 
her. They asked her to resign to them the honour of 
entei-taining Sakyamuni ; but she refused, and the great 
man himself, when solicited by the ralers in person, also 
refused to break hia engagement with the lady.' ' 

Until recently the courtesans were the only educated 
women in India.^ Even now many of the great Hindoo 
temples have bands of courtesans attached to them, who 
' follow their trade without public shame. It is a strange 
anomaly that, while a courtesan, born of, or adopted 
into, a courtesan family, is not held to pursue a shame- 
less vocation, other women who have fallen from good 
repute are esteemed disgraceful.'* There is in reality, 
however, nothing anomalous in this. The former con- 
tinue the old custom of the country, under solemn reli- 
gious sanction ; the latter, on the contrary, have given 
way to lawless inclinations, have outraged public feel- 
ings, have probably broken their marriage vows, and 
brought disgrace on their families. In Ancient Egypt, 
again, it would appear that illegitimate children were 
under certain circumstances preferred over those born in 
wedlock.* 

When the special wife was a stranger and a slave, while 

' Mrs. Spier's Lifo ia Ancient India. 'The Peopla of India, liy J. F. 

p. 281. WatsonsndJ.W. KiijP, vij1,iii.p.l6.i. 

' Dubois' People of India, pp. 217, * Biwliu&ii, Baa Uultsrreclit, p 
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the communal wife vas a relatiTe aud a freewoman, soch 
feelings would naturally arise, and would, in some cases, 
long survive the social condition to which thpy owed their 
origin. 

I now pass to the carious custom, for which M'Leimaii 
has proposed the convenient term ' exogamy ' — that, 
namely, of necessarily marrying out of the tribe. Tylor, 
who called particular atteution to this custom iu his 
interesting work on ' The Early History of Man,' which 
rraa published in tlie very same year as M'Leunan's 
' Primitive Marriage,' thought that * the evils of marrying 
near relatives might be the main ground of this series of 
re strict ions.' Morgan also considers exogamy as ' ex- 
plainable, and only explainable, as a reformatory move- 
ment to break np the intermarriage of blood relations,' 
and which could only bo effected by exc^nmy, because all 
in the tribe were regarded as rolatod. In fact, however, 
exogamy allbrded little protection against the marriage of 
relatives, anil, wherever it was syatematised, it permitted 
murriago oven between half brothers and sisters, eithei 
on tho father's or mother's side. Where an objection to 
the intermiuTiQge of relatives existed, exogamy was un- 
necessary i where it did nob exist, exogamy could not 
arise. 

M'Lennan says, ' X believe this restriction on marriage 
to be connected with the practice in early times of female 
infanticide, which, rendering women scarce, led at once to 
polyandry within the tribe, and the capturing of women 
fi-om without.' ' He has not alluded to the natural pre- 
ponderance of men over women. Thus, throughout Europe, 
the proportion of boys to girla is as 106 to 100.* Here, 
therefore, even without infanticide, we see that there is 

t »-It«.«B.frt»g. * Vwit't Aathropolop. p. 111. 
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no exact balance between the sexea. In many savage 
races, in varions parts of the world, it has been obserred 
the men are much more nuraerons, hot it ia difficult to 
ascertain how far this is due to an original difference, and 
how far to other causes. 

It is conceivable that the difference between endogamona 
and exogamous tribes may be due to the different propor- 
tion of the sexea : those races tending to become exogamoos 
where boys prevail ; those, on the other hand, endogamona 
where the reverse is the case.* I am not, however, aware 
that we have any statistics which enable ns to determine 
this point, nor do I beliere that it is the true explanation 
of the custom. 

Infanticide is, no doubt, very prevalent among savages. 
Aa long, indeed, as men were few in number, enemies 
were scarce and game was tame. Under these circum- 
stances, there was no temptation to infanticide. There 
were some things which women could do better than 
men, some occupations which pride and laziness, or 
both, induced them to leave to the women. As soon, 
however, as in any country population became even 
slightly more dense, neighbours became a nuisance. They 
invaded the hunting grounds, and disturbed the game. 
Hence, if for no other reason, wars would arise. Once 
begun, they would continually breah out again and again, 
under one pretence or another. Men for slaves, women 
for wives, and the thirst for glory, made a weak tribe 
always a temptation to a strong one. Under these cir- 
camatances, female children became a source of weakness 
in several ways. They ate, and did not hunt. They 
weakened their mothers when young, and, when grown- 
up, were a temptation to surrounding tribes. Hence female 
in&mticide ia very prevalent, and easily accounted for. 
, ' See Du Muttorreclit, p. 109. 
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Yet I ca,DDot regard it as the trne canse of eso^my. 
Oa the other hand, we must remember that under the 
commnual system the women of the tribe were all com- 
mon property. No one could appropriate one of them to 
himself, without infringing on the general rights of the 
tribe. Women taken in war were, on the contrary, in a 
different position. The tribe, as a tribe, had no right to 
them, and men surely would reserve to themselves ex- 
clusively their own prizes. These captives then would 
naturally become the wives in our sense of tte term. 

Several causes would tend to increase the importance of 
the separate, and decrease that of communal marriage. 
The impulse which it would give to, and receive back 
&om, the development of the affections j the convenience 
with reference to domestic arrangements, the natural 
wishes of the wife herself, and last, not least, the inferior 
enei^ of the children sprung from ' in and in ' marriages, 
would all tend to increase the importance of individual 
marriage. 

Even were there no other cause, the advantage of cross- 
ing, so well known to breeders of stock, would soon give a, 
marked preponderance to those nces by whom exogamy 
was largely practised, and hence we need not be surprised 
to find exogamy very prevalent among the lower races 
of man. 

When this state of things bad gone on for some time, 
usage, as M'Lennan well observes, would ' establish a 
prejudice among the tribes observing it — a prejudice 
strong as a principle of religion, as every prejudice 
relating to marriage is apt to be — against marrying 
women of their own stock.' ' 

We should not, perhaps, have a priori expected to 
find among savages any such remarkable restriction, yet 

■ loc 1^ p, HO. 
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it ia very Tvidely distributed ; and from this point of view 
we can, I think, clearly see how it arose. 

In Anstralia, where the same family names are common 
almost over the whole continent, no man may marry a 
woman wliose family name is the same as hia own, a.nd 
who belongs therefore to the same tribe,' 'No man,' 
Bays Mr. Lang, ' can marry a woman of the same clan, 
though the parties be no way related according to our 
ideas.' ' 

In Eastern Africa, Burton ' says that ' some clans of the 
Somal will not marry one of the same, or even of a 
consanguineous family ; ' and the Batalari have the same 
rule,* 

Du Chaillu,* speaking of Western Equatorial Africa, 
says, * the law of marriages among the tribes I have 
visited is peculiar ; each tribe is divided into clana ; the 
children in most of the tribes belong to the clan of 
the mother, and these cannot by any possible laws marry 
among themselves, however removed in degree they may 
have been connected ; it ia considered an abomination 
among them. But there eiiata no objection to possessing 
a father's or brother's wife. I could not but be struck 
with the healthful influence of such regulations against 
blood marriagea among them,' 

In India the Warali tribes are divided into sections, 
and no man may marry a woman belonging to his own 
section. In the Magar tribes these sections are called 
Thums, and the same rule prevails. Col, Dalton tells us 
that ' the Hos, Moondaha, and Oraona are divided into 
clana or keelis, and may not take to wife a girl of the 

' Eyre's DiscQTeries in Auatralia, ' Irans. Etlin. Soo. S. S. toL i. p. 

vol. ii. p. 523. Greys Journal, p. 2<2. 331. 
' TKe Aboriginesof Austialia,p. 10. ' JWi. p. 307, 
' ¥m.t Footwora. p. 1 20. 
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, same heeli.* Again the GarrOTra are divided into * Ma- 
hariB,' and a man may not marry a girl of his own 
' Mahari.' 

The ITunnieporees and otlier tribea inhabiting the 
hills round Munniepore — the Koupooeca, Mows, Murama, 
and Mnrrings — as M'Lennan points out on the authority 
of M'Culloch, ' are eaeli and all divided into four families : 
£oomruI, Looang, Angom, and Ningthaja. A member 
of any of theae familiea may marry a member of any 
other, but the intermarriage of members of the same 
family is strictly prohibited.' The Todaa, says Metz,* 
' are divided into five distinct classes, known by the 
names Peiky, Pekkan, Kuttan, Kennae, ajid Tody ; of 
which the first ia regarded aa the most aristocratic. 
These classes do not even intermarry with each other^_ 
and can therefore never lose their distinctive characteris- 
tics,' 

The Khonda, says General Campbell, ' regard it aa de- 
grading to bestow their daughters in marriage on men 
of their own fxibe ; and consider it more manly to seek 
their wives in a distant country.'* Major M'Pheraon 
also tells us that they consider mari-iage between people 
of the same tribe as wicked, and punishable with death. 
The Kalmucks, according to De Hell, are divided into 
hordes, and no man can marry a woman of the same 
horde. The bride, saya Bergman, is always chosen from 
another stock ; ' among the Dubets, for instance, from the 
Torgot stock, and among the Torgota from the Dubet 
stock.' 

The same custom prevails among the Circassians and 
the Samoyeds.* The Ostiata regard it as a crime to 

' Aceonnt of the Vallej of Mnnnie- ' M'Lpnnao, 

pow, 1859. pp. 49-69. ' PallM, vol, 

■ IribMoftheKeilghen7HilIa,p.21. 
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marry a Troman of the same family or even of the same 
name.' 

When a Jabut (Siberia) wishes to marry, he mast, 
says Midctendorf,' choose a girl from another clan. No 
one is permitted to marry a woman from his own clan. 
In China, says Davia,' * marriage between all persons of 
the same surname being unlawful, this role must of coui'se 
include all descendants of the male branch for ever j and 
as, in so vast a population, there are not a great many 
more than one hundred snmaineB throughout the empii*, 
the embarrassments that arise from bo strict a law must 
he considerable.' 

Amongst the Tinn^ Indiana of North-west America, 
' a Chit-sangh cannot, by their rules,* marry a Chit-sangh, 
although the rule is set at naught occasionally ; but when 
it does take place the persons are ridiculed and laughed 
at. The man is said to have married his sister, even 
though she may be from another tribe, and there be not 
the slightest connection by blood between them. The 
same way with the other two divisions. The children are 
of the same colour as their mother. They receive caste 
from their mother ; if a male Chit-sangh marry a Nah- 
tsingh woman, the children are Nah-tsingh, and if a male 
Nah-tsingh marry a Chit-sangh woman, the children are 
Chit-sangh, so that the divisions are always changing. As 
the fathers die out the country inhabited by the Chit-sangh 
becomes occupied by the Nah-tsingh, and so vice versa. 
They are continually changing countries, aa it were.' 

Among the Eenaijers {N. W. America), ' it waa the 
custom that the men of one stock should choose their 
wives from another, and the offspring belonged to the 

' Pullas, vol. ir. p. 69. 
' Siliirisclie Rbibb, p. 72. 
' Tho Cbinese, yoL j. p. 283. 
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race of the mother. This costom has fallen into disuse, 
and man'iages in the same tribe occur ; but the old people 
say that mortality among the Kenaiyer has arisen from 
the neglect of the ancient usage. A. man's nearest heirs 
in this tribo are his sister's children,' ' The Tsimaheeau 
Indians of British Columbia * are similarly divided into 
tribes, and totems or ' crests, which are common to all the 
tribes. The crests are the whale, the porpoise, the eagle, 
the coon, the wolf, and the frog. In connection with 
ijjese crests, Eeveral very important points of Indian 
character and law are seen. The relationshii> existing 
between persons of the same crest is nearer than that 
between members of the same tribe, which is seen in this 
that members of the same tribe may marry, but those of 
the same crest are not allowed to do so under any circmn- 
stancea ; that is, a whale may not marry a whale, but a 
whale may marry a frog, &c.' 

Indeed, as regards the Northern Redskins generally, it 
is stated ' in the Arohceologia Americana that ' every 
nation was divided into a number of clans, varying in the 
several nations from three to eight or ten, the members of 
which respectively were dispersed indiscriminately through- 
out the whole nation. It has been fully ascertained that 
the inviolable regulations by which these clans were per- 
petuated amongst the soutKem nations were, first, that no 
man could marry in his own clan ; secondly, that every 
child should belong to his or her mother's clan.' 

The Indians of Guiana* ' are divided into families, each 
of which has a distinct name, as the Siwidi, Karuafudi, 
Onisidi, &c. Unlike our families, these all descend in the 
female line, and no individual of either ses is allowed to 

I Ritliar.5Eon'a Boat .TonrnCT, Tfil. i. ■ M'Lennnn, p. 121. Lafitan, vol. i. 

p. 40B. See bIbo BmithBuniiin Report, p. 658. Tnnner's Narmtive. p. 813. 
inee, p. 328. ' Brett's Indian Tribes of Guianfc 
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marry another of the same family name. Thus, el woman 
of the Siwidi family bears the same name as her mother, 
but neither her father nor hex husband can be of that 
fe.niily. Her children and the children of her daughters 
will also be called Siwidi, hut both her sons and daughters 
are prohibited from an alliance with any individual bear- 
ing the same name; though they may marry into the 
family of their father, if they choose. These customs are 
strictly observed, and any breach of them would be con- 
sidered as wicked.' 

Lastly, the Brazilian races, according to Martins, differ 
greatly in their marriage regulations. In some of the very 
scattered tribes, who live in small families far remote from 
one another, the nearest relatives often intermarry. In more 
populous districts, on the contrary, the tribes are divided 
into families, and a strict system of exogamy pr:!vailfl.' 

Thus, then, we see that this remarkable cnatom of 
exogamy prevails throughout Western and Eastern Afgca, 
ill Circassia, Hindostan, Tartary, Siberia, China, and 
Australia, as well as in North and South America. 

The relations existing between husband and wife in the 
'lower races of Man, as indicated in the preceding pages, 
are sufficient to remove all surprise at the prevalence of 
polygamy. There are, however, other causes, not less 
powerful, though perhaps less prominent, to which much 
influence must be ascribed. Thus in all tropical regions 
girls become marriageable very young ; their beauty is 
acquired early, and soon fades, while men, on the con- 
trary, retain their full powers much longer. Hence 
when love depends, not on similarity of tastes pursuits or 
opinions, but entirely on external attractions, we cannot 
wonder that every man who is able to do so, provides 
himself with a succession of favourites, even when the first 

' Lm cil. p. 63. 
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wife remains not only nomina.lly the head, but really his 
confidant ajid adviser. Another cause has no doubt exer- 
cised great influence. Milk is necessary for children, and 
in the absence of domestic animals it consequently follows 
that they are not weaned until they are several years old. 
The effect of this on the social relations has been already 
referred to {nnt^, p. 55). 

Polyandry, on the contrary, is far less common, thoug-b 
more frequent than is generally supposed. M'Lennan and 
Morgan, indeed, both regard it as a phase through which 
human progress has necessarily passed. If, however, we 
define it as the condition in. which one woman is mar- 
ried to several men, but {as distinguished from communal 
marriage) to them exclusively, then I am rather disposed 
to regard it as an exceptional phenomenon, arising from 
the paucity of females. 

M'Lennan, indeed,' gives a long list of tribes which 
he regards as polyandrous, namely, those of Thibet, Cash- 
meer, and the Himalayan regions, the Todas, Coorgs, 
Nairs, and various other races in India, in Ceylon, in New 
Zealand ' and one or two other Pacific islands, in the 
Aleutian Archipelago, among the Koryaks, theSaporogian' 
Cossacks, on the Orinoco, in parts of Africa, and in Lan- 
To these he adds the ancient Britons, some of the 
Median cantons, the Picts, and the Getes, while traces of 
it occurred among the ancient Germans. To these 1 may 
add tbat of some families anaong the Iroquois. On the 
other band, several of the above cases are, I think, merely 
instances of communal marriage. ' Indeed, it is evident 
that where our information is incomplete, it must often be 
far from easy to distinguish between communal marriage 
and true polyandry. 

If we examine the above instances, some of them will, 



• Uo.cit.'p. 180. 
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I think, prove untenable. The pasaag^J-eferred to in 
Tacitus ' does not appear to me to justify us'ia regarding 
the Germans as having been polyandrona. .;'.' 

Erman is correctly referred to by M'LennaijJ^^ men- 
tioning the existence of ' lawful polyandry in the Alentian 
Islands.* He does not, however, give his autliority-fqr- tlic 
statement. The account he gives of the Koryaks hy.-rio 
means, I think, proves that polyandry occurs among thferfr.' 
The case of the Kalmucks, to judge from the accomit' ' 
given by Clarke,' is certainly one in which brothers, but 
brothers only, have a wife in common. 

For Polynesia, MTiennan relies on the Legend of 
Eupe, as told by Sir G. Grey.^ Here, however, it is merely 
stated that two brothers named Ihuatamai and Ihuwaro- 
ware, having found Hinauri, when she was thrown by the 
Burf on the coast at Wairarawa, ' looked upon her with 
pleasure, and took her as a wife "between them both,' This 
seems to me rather a case of communal marriage than of 
polyandry, especially when the rest of the legend ia borne 
in mind. Neither does the evidence as regards Africa seem 
to me at all satisfactory. Eeade, in the passage referred to 
by Mr. M'Lennan, merely says that ' the sisters of the king 
may negotiate with whom and with as many as they please 
for the contribution of royal heirs ; provided always that 
the man is strong, good-looking, and of a decent position 
in life : conditions which these ladies cannot, I am sure, 
find veiy harsh.'* This implies lax morality, but ia not 
even an indication of regular polyandry. 

Polyandry ia no doubt very widely diatributecl over 
India, Thibet, and Ceylon, In the latter island the joint 
husbands are always brothers.* But, on the whole, law- 
ful polyandry (as opposed to mere laxness of morality) 

' Guno. II. ' KeniJa'a Siivugc Africji, p. 43. 

" TtaVBla, vol. i. p. 311. * Daij'a Ceylon, p. -286. 

' PoljoBsian Mythology, p. 81. 
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seems to bff jftt-eiceptional system, generally intendeS 1 
avoid the.dVjJfi arising from monogamy where the number 
of wome^-ls'less than that of men. 

PaBsbigi'on now to the custom of endogamy, M'Lennan 
remdnta that ' the separate endogamous tribes are nearly 
a^.'iiiiHieroua, and they are in some respects as rude, aa 
.tJlB.fi eparate exogamoua tribes.' ' 

"'"'.So far aa my knowledge goes, on the contrary, endogamy 

'.'18 much less prevalent than exogamy, and it seema to me 

'' to have arisen from a feeling of race-pride, and a disdain 

of Burrounding tribes which were either really or hypo- 

thetically in a lower condition. 

Thus among the Ahts of N. W. America, as mentioned 
by Sproat, ' though the different tribes of the Aht nation 
are frequently at war with one another, women are not 
captured from other tribes for marriage, but only to be kept 
as slaves. The idea of slavery connected with capture ia 
so common, that a free-bom Aht would hesitate to marry 
a woman taken in war, whatever her rank Iiad been in her 
own tribe.' * 

Some of the Indian raoea, as the Kocchs and the Ho3, are 
forbidden to marry excepting within the tribe. The latter 
at ieaat, however, are not truly endogamoas, for, as aheady 
mentioned, they are divided into ' kcelis,' or clans, and 
' may not take to wife a girl of their own keeli.' ' Thus 
they are in fact exogamous, and it ia possible that some 
of the other cases of endogamy might, if we were better 
acquainted with them, present the same duplex pheno- 

Among the Terkalas * of Southern India ' a custom pre- 
vails by which the first two daughters of a family may bo 
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claimed by the maternal unuleas wives for his sons. The 
value of a wife is fixed at twenty pagodaa. The maternal 
uncle's right to the first two daughters is valued at 
eight out of twenty pagodas, and ia carried out thus : — if 
he urges his preferential claim, and marries his own sons 
to his nieces, he pays for each only twelve pagodas ; and, 
similarly, if he, from not having sons, or any other cause, 
forego his claim, he receives eight pagodas of the twenty 
paid to the girls' parents by anybody else who may mar] y 
them.' 

The Doiiignabs, a branch of the Chukmas, appear also 
to have been endogajnoua, and Captain Lewin mentions 
that they ' abandoned the parent stem during the chief- 
ship of Jaunbui EJian about 1 782. The reason of this 
split was a disagreement on the subject of marriagt^s. The 
chief passed an order that the Doingnak should intermarry 
with the tribe in general. This vras contrary to ancient 
custom, and caused discontent and eventually a break 
in the tribe.' ' This is one of the very few eases where 
we have evidence of a change in this respect. The 
Kalangs ef Java, who have some claim to be regarded as 
the aborigines of the island, are also endogamous, and 
when a man asks a girl in mairia^e he must prove hia 
descent from their peculiar stoci.' 

The Mantchu Tartars forbid man'iagea between those 
whose family names are diffei-ent.' In Guam brothers 
and sisters used to intermarry, and it is even stated that 
such onions were preferred aa being most natural and 
proper.* Endogamy would seem to have prevailed in the 
Sandwich Islands,* and in New Zealand, where, as Yate 
mentions, ' great opposition is made to anyone taking, 

' Lewin'sHillTractsof CbittagoDg, ^ WLeDEiin, (oc. mi. p. 146. 

p. G5. Amgo's Letters. Frejci net's Voy- 
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except for some political pnrpose,. a wife fi'oiii ajiothe; 
tribe; so that such intermarriageB seldom occur.' ' 

The idea of relationship as existing amongst us, founded 
OD marriage, and implying equal connection of a child to 
its father and mother, seems bo natural and obvious that 
there are, perhaps, ma.ny to whom the possibihty of any- 
other has not occurred. The facta already recorded will, 
however, have prepared us for the existence of peculiar 
ideas as to relationship. The strength of the foster- 
feeling — the milk-tie — among the Scotch Highlanders, is 
a familiar instance of a mode of regarding relationship 
very different from that prevalent amongst us. 

We have also seen that, under the custom of communal 
marriage, a child was regarded as related to the tribe, 
but not specially to any particular father or mother. 
It ia evident that under communal mamage^and little 
less BO wherever men had many wives — the tie between 
father and son must have been very slight. Obviously, 
however, there are causes in operation which always tend 
to strengthen the connection between the parent and off- 
epring, and especially between the mother and her child. 
Among agricultural tribes, and under settled forms of 
government, the chiefs often have very large harems, and 
their importance even is measured by the number of their 
wives, as in other cases by that of their cows or horses. 

This state of things is in many ways very prejudicial. 
It chects, of course, the natural affection and friendly 
intercourse between man and wife. The King of Ashantee, 
for instance, always has 3,333 wives; but no man can love 
HO many women, nor can so many women cherish any per- 
sonal affection for one man. 

Even among hunting races, though men were unable to 
maintain so many wives, still, aa changes are of frequent 
occurrence, the tie between a mother and child is much 
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Stronger than that which binds a child to its father. 
Hence we find that amoug many of the lower races re- 
lationship through females is the preyalent custom, and 
we are thus able to understand the curious practice that 
a man's heirs are not his own, but his sister's children. 

Montesquieu ' regarded relationship through females as 
intended to prevent the accumulation of landed property 
in few hands — an explanation manifestly inapplicable to 
many, nay the majority, of cases in which the custom exists, 
and the explanation above suggested is, I have no doubt, 
the correct one. 

Thus, vrheu a rich man dies in Guinea, his propei-tj, 
excepting the armour, descended to the sister's son, 
expressly, according to Smith, on the ground that he 
must certainly be a relative,* Battel mentions that 
the town of Longo (Loango) * is governed by four cliiefs, 
which are sons of the king's sisters; for the king's 
sons never come to be kings.' ^ Quata-em&re mentions that 
' Chez les Nubiens, dit Abou Selah, loraqu'uu roi vient a 
mourir et qu'il laisse un fils et wn neveu du cote de sa socur, 
celui-ei monte sur le trone de preference a I'heritier naturel.'* 

In Central Africa, CaiUi^ " says that ' the sovereignty 
remains always in the same family, but the son never buc- 
ceeda his iiither ; they choose in preference a son of the 
king's sister, conceiving that by this method the sovereign 
power is more sure to he transmitted to one of the blood 
royal ; a precaution which shows how Utile faith is put 
in the virtue of the women of this country.' 

In Northern Africa wo find the same custom among the 
Berbera ; " and Burton mentions it as existing in the East. 

' EeprEt dpa Lois, vol. i. p. 70- ' MAm. g^ogr. eur I'Kgypta et eur 

' Smilii's Voyage M Ouiaeu, p. H3. quelques ccmlr^ee voUiat^.Puriii.lSll. 

See bIbo Pinlcerton's Voyages, vol. xr. QoDtcd in Buctofaa's Uuttecrcuht, p. 
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Even Herodotus ' had otaerved a case in point. ' The 
Lyciana,' he Bays, ' have one custom peculiar to them- 
selves, in which they differ from all other nations ; for 
they take their name from their mothers, and not fixtm 
their fathers ; so that if anyone asks another who he is, 
he will describe himself by his mother's side, and reckon 
up his maternal ancestry in the female line/ Polybiua 
makes the same statement as regards the Locrians ; and 
on Etniscan tombs descent is stated in the female line. 
In India the Kaaias, the Kocch, and the Naira have the 
system of female kinship. Buchanan * tells us that among- 
the Buntar in Tulava a man's property does not descend 
to his own children, but to those of hia sister. Sir W. 
Elliot states that the people of Malabar, ' notwithstanding 
the same diversity of caste as in other provinces, all agree 
in one remarkable usage^that of transmitting property 
through females ouly,'^ He adds, on the authority of 
Lieutenant Conner, that the same is the case in Travan- 
core, among all the castes except the Ponans and the 
Namburi Brahman 3, 

As Latham states, ' no Nair sou knows hia own father, 
and, tilde versa, no Nair father knows his own son. _ What 
becomes of the property of the husband ? It descends to 
the children of his sisters.' * 

Among the Limboos (India), a tribe near Darjeeling,' the 
boys become the property of the father on hia paj-ing the 
mother a small sum of money, when the child is named, 
and enters his father's tribe : girls remain with the 
mother, and belong to her tribe.' 

Marsden teUs us,* that a.mong the Battaa of Sumatra, 

' Clia, 173. ' Camphell, Trana. Etha.Soc. N. S. 

' Vol. iii. p. IS. Till, vii. p. 155. 

' TraiiB. Elho. Soo. 1860, p. 119. * Maridap's Hielot7 of 
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' the Hticcesaion to the chiefships does not go, in the first 
mstance, to the son of the deceased, but to the nephew 
by a, sister ; and that the same extraordinary rule, with 
respect to the property in general, prevails also amongst 
the Malays of that part of the island, and even in the 
neighbourhood of Padang. The authorities for this axe 
various and unconnected with each otlier, but not suffi- 
ciently circumstantial to induce me to admit it as a gener- 
ally established practice.' 

Among the Kenaiyers of Cook's Inlet, Sir John Eich- 
ardson tells us that a man's property descends not to 
his own children, but to thoae of his sister.' The same 
is the case with the Kutchin.* 

Carver ^ mentions that among the Hudson's Bay Indians 
the children ' are always distinguished by the name of the 
mother ; and if a woman marries several husbands, and 
has issue by each of them, they are all called after her. 
The reason they give for this is, that as their offspring 
are indebted to the father for their souls, the invisible 
part of their essence, and to the mother for their corporeal 
and apparent part, it is more rational that they should be 
distinguished by the name of the latter, from whom they 
indubitably derive their being, than by that of the father, 
to which a doubt might sometimes arise whether they are 
justly entitled.' A similar rule prevailed in Haiti and 
Mexico.* 

As regards Polynesia, Mariner states that in the Fi-iendly 
or Tonga Islands * nobility descends by the female line, 
for when the mother is not a noble, the children are not 
nobles.'* It would seem, however, from another passage, 
that these islanders were passing the stage of relation- 

' Boat Journey, vol. i. p. 406. ' Wullfr, Amerioinimhen Urreligio- 

' Smithsonian Eeport, 1866, p. 326. nen, p. 167, 639. 

' Carver, p. 378. See also p. 259. ' Tonga laliuids. toI. ii. pp. 89. 91. 



ship tJirougli females to that through males. The exist- 
enco of inheritance through females is clearly indicated in 
the Fijian custom known as Vasu. 

So also in Western Australia, ' children, of either Bex, 
aJwaja take the family name of their mother.' ' 

Tacitus,' speaking of the Germane, says ' children are 
regarded with equal luffection by their maternal uncles 
a^ by their fathers ; some evea consider this as the more 
sacred bond of consanguinity, and prefer it in the re- 
quisition of hostages.' He adds, ' a person's own children, 
however, are his heirs and successors ; no wills are made.' 
From this it would appear as if female inheritance had 
been recently and not universally abandoned. 

Among the ancient Jews, Abraham married his half- 
aister, Nahor married his brother's daughter, and Amram 
hia father's sister ; this was permitted because they were 
not regarded as relations. Tamar also evidently might 
have married Amnon, though they were both children 
of David : ' Speak unto the king,' she said, ' for he will 
not withhold me from thee ; ' for, as tlieir mothers were 
not the same, they were no relations in the eye of the law. 

Solon also permitted marriage with sisters on the 
father's side, but not on the mother's, 

Here, therefore, we have abundant evidence of the 
second stage, in which the chQd is related to the mother, 
and not to the father; whence a man's heir is his sister's 
child, who is hia nephew,— not his own child, who is in 
some cases regarded as no relation to him at all. 

When, however, marriage became more respected, and 
the family affections stronger, it is easy to sec that the 
rule under which a man's property went to his sister's 
children, would become unpopular, both with the father. 
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who would naturall/ wish Lis cliildren to inherit hia 
property, and equally so with the children themselves, 

M. Girard Teulon, indeed, to whom we are indebted for 
a yery interesting memoir on this subject,' regards the first 
recognition of his parental relationship as an act of noble 
self-devotion on the part of some great genius in ancient 
times. 

' Le premier,' he says, ' qui consontit a se reeomiaitre 
pere fut un homme de genie et de cceur, un dea grands 
bienfaitenrs de ITiumanite. Prouve en effet que I'enfant 
t'appartient. Es-tu sur qu'il est un autre toi-mfime, ton 
fruit ? que tu I'as enfante? ou bien, a. I'aide d'une g^n6- 
reuse et volontaire credulitiS, marches-tu, noble inven- 
teur, k la eonqu^te d'un but superieur ? ' ' 

Bachofen also, while characterising the change from 
male to female relationship as the ' wichtigsten "Wende- 
punkt in der Geschichte des Geschlechta-verhaltnissea,' 
explains it, as I cannot but think, in an altogether erro- 
neons manner. He regards it as a liberation of the spirit 
from the deceptive appearances of nature, an elevation of 
human existence above the laws of mere matter, as a 
recognition that the creative power is the most impor- 
tant, and, in short, as a subordination of the material to 
the spiritual part of our nature. By this step, he says, 
'Man durchbricht die Banden des Tellm-ismus und 
erhebt seinen Blick zu den hohem Eegionen des Koamos." 

This seems to me, I confess, a very curious notion, and 
one with which I cannot at all agree. The recognition 
of paternal responsibility grew up, I believe, gradually 
and from the force of circumstances, aided by the impulses 
of natural affection. On the other hand, the adoption of 
relationship through the father's line, instead of through 
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the mother's, was probably effected by the natural wish 
which every oue would feel that his property should go to 
his own children. It is true that we have scarcely any 
actual records of this change, but as it is easy to see how 
it might have been brought about, and difficult to suppose 
that the opposite step can ever have been made ; as more- 
over we find relationship through the father very general, 
not to say universal, in eivUiaed races, while the opposite 
system is very com.mon among savages, it is evident that 
this change must frequently have been effected. 

Taking all these facts then into consideration, whenever 
we find relationship through females only, I think we may 
safely look upon it aa the relic of an anciant barbarism. 

As soon as the change was made, the father would take 
the place held previously by the mother, and he, instead 
of she, would be regarded as the parent. Hence on the 
birth of a child, the father would naturally be very careful 
what he did, and what he ate, for fear the child should be 
injured. Thus, I believe, arises the cnrions custom to 
which I referred in my first chapter. 

Eelationship to the father at first excludes that to tho 
mother, and from having been regarded as no relation to 
the former, children came to be looked on as none to the 
latter. 

In South America, where it is customary to treat captives 
well in every respect, for a certain time, giving them clotlies, 
food, a wife, &c., and then to kill and eat them, any children 
they may have are killed and eaten also.' In North 
America, as we have seen, the system of relationship through 
females prevails among the rude races of the North, 
Further south, as Lafitau long ago pointed out, we find 
a curious, and so to say intermediate, system among the 
Iroquois and Horons, to whom, aa Mj. Morgan has shown, 

' LaS-ttm, roL ii. p. 307. 
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we may add the Tamils of India.' — A man's brother's 
children are reckoned as his children, but his sister's 
children are his nephews and nieces, while a woman's 
brother's children are her nephews and nieces, and her 
sister's children are her children.' 

The curious system thus indicated is shown more fully 
in the following table, extracted from Mr. Morgan's very 
interesting memoir i ^ — 

Sid si-;«.' 
[" Father, and also 
Hanih ^ ■; Father's brother 

t Father's father's brother's son, and so on. 

{Mother, and also 
Mother's sister 
Mother's mother's sister's daughter, and 

{Brother (elder), and also 
Father's brother's son 
Mother's sister's son, and so on. 
rSon 
Harakwnk ^ S Brother's son (male speaking) 
L Sister's son (female speaking), 
Tamil. 
Father, and also 
Father's brother 
Father's father' 
Mother's sister' 
^Mother, and also 
Mother's sister 
-( Father's brother' 
Mother's mother' 
L 80 on. 



brother's son, and bi 
husband. 



s sister's daughter, and 



r Brother elder, and also 
J Father's brother's son 
(.Mother's sister's son, and so on. 
(Son 

\ Brother's son (male speaking) 
L Sister's son (female speaking). 

' LnQtau, ToL i. p. 553. 
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That these namea really implj ideas as to relationship, 
and liave not arisen from mere poverty of language, is 
eho-vm Ijy the fact that in other respects their nomencla- 
ture is even richer than oura. Thus they have difFerent 
words for an elder brother and a younger brother; an 
elder sister and a younger sister; so again the names for 
a brother's son, a brother's daughter, a sister's son, and a 
sister's daughter, depend on whether the person speating 
is a man or a woman. Thus they distinguish relation- 
ships which we correctly regard as equivalent, and con- 
found others which are really distinct. Moreover, as the 
languages of distinct and distant races, such as the Iro- 
quois of America and the Tamil of Southern India, agree 
in so many points, we cannot dismiss these peculiarities as 
mere accidents, hut must regard them as founded on 
similar, though pecidiar, views on the subject of relation- 
ship. 

That in the case of the Iroquois this system arose from 
that of relationship through females, and did not degene- 
rate from ours, ia evident ; because in it, though a man's 
sister's children are his nephews and nieces, bis sister's 
grandchildren are also his grandchildren ; indicating the 
existence of a period when his sister's children were hisi 
children, and, consequently, when relationship was traced 
in the female line. A man's brother's children are hia 
children, because his brother's wives are also his wives. 

How completely the idea of relationship through the 
father, when once recognised, might replace that through 
the mother, we may see in the very curious trial of Orestes. 
Agamemnon, having been murdered by his wife Clytem- 
nestra, was avenged by their son Orestes, who killed his 
mother for the murder of his father. For this act he was 
prosecuted before the tribunal of the gods by the Brinnyes, 
whose function it was to piinish those who shed the blood 
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of relatives. In his defence, Oreates asks tliem why they 
did not punish Clytemnestra for the murder of Agamem- 
non ; and when they reply that marriage does not con- 
stitute blood relationship, — ' She was not the kindred of 
the man whom she slew,' — he pleads that by the same 
mle thej cannot touch Mm, because a man is a relation to 
hia father, but not to his mother. This view, which seema 
to ua ao unnatural, was aupported by Apollo and Minerva, 
and being adopted by the majority of the goda, led to the 
acquittal of Oreates. 

Hence we see that the views prevalent on relationship — 
views by which the whole social organisation is so pro- 
foundly affected — are by no means the same among diffe- 
rent racea, nor uniform at the aame historical period. We 
ourselves still confuse affinity and consanguinity ; but into 
this port of the question it ia not my intention to enter ; 
the evidence brought forward in the preceding pagea is, 
however, I think sufficient to show that children were not 
in the earliest times regarded as related equally to their 
father and their mother, but that the natural progress of 
ideas is, first, that a child is related to his tribe generally; 
secondly, to his mother, and not to his father ; thirdly, to 
hia father, and not to hia mother ; lastly, and lastly only, 
that he is related to both. 




rE religion of savages, thoagh of peculiar interest, is 
in many respects, perhaps, the moat difficnlt part of 
m_T whole sabject. I shall endeavoar to avoid, as far as 
possible, anything which might justly give pain to any 
of my readers. Many ideas, howeyer, which hare been, 
or are, prevalent on religions matters are so otterly 
opposed to onr own that it is impossible to discuss the 
subject without mentioning some things which are very 
repugnant to onr feelings. Yet, while savages show us a 
melancholy spectacle of gross superstitions and ferocious 
forms of worship, the religious mind cannot but feel a 
pecoliar satisfaction in tracing up the gradual evolution of 
more correct ideas and of nobler creeds. 

11, ArbiXiusset quotes the following touching remarta 
made to him by Sekesa, a very reapectatle Kaffir : ' ' Your 
tidings,' he said, ' are what I want ; and I waa seetiug 
before I knew you, as you shall hear and judge for your- 
selves. Twelve years ago I went to feed my flocks. The 
weather was hazy, I sat down npon a rocfe and asked 
myself sorrowful questions ; yes, sorrowful, because I was 
unable to answer them. " Who has touched the stars 
with his hands ? On what pillars do they rest ? " I asked 
myself. "The waters are never weary: they know no 
other law than to flow, without ceasing, from morning till 

' The Bjsul.-fi. Casalis. p. 239. 
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Dight, and from night till morning ; bat where do they 
stop ? and who makes them flow thus ? The clouds also 
come and go, and bm-at in water over the earth. Whence 
come they ? Who sends tkem P The diviners certainly 
do not give us rain, for how could they do it ? and why 
do I not see tliem with my own eyes when they go up tc 
heaven to fetch it ? I cannot see the wind, but what is 
it ? Who brings it, makes it blow, and roar and terrify 
us P Do I know how the com sprouts ? Yesterday there 
waa not a blade in mj fii?ld; to-day I returned to the 
field and found some. Who can have given to the earth 
the wisdom and the power to praduce it ? " Then I buried 
my face in both my hands.' 

This, however, was an exceptional case. As a general 
rule savages do not set themselves to think out such ques- 
tions, but adopt the ideas which suggest themselves most 
naturally; so that, as I shall attempt to show, races in a 
similar stage of mental development, however distinct 
their origin may he, and however distant the regions they 
inhabit, have very similar religious conceptions. Most of 
those who have endeavoured to account for the various 
superstitious of savage races have done so by crediting 
them with a much more elaborate system of ideas than 
they in reality possess. Thus Lafitau supposes that fire was 
worshipped because it so well represents ' cette supreme 
intelligence degagee de la nature, dont la puissance est 
toujours active." Again, with reference to idols, he ob- 
serves ' that ' La d^pendance que nous avons de I'imagina- 
tiou et des sens, ne nous pormettant pas de voir Dieu 
autrement qu'en Enigme, comme parle saint Paul, a cause 
une esp^ de neceasite de nous le montrer sons des images 
sensiblea, lea-quellea fussent autant de symboles, qui nous 

■ Munrs dea SanvagDo Aro^ricaipB, vol. i. p. 152- ' Loc. dt. p. 121. 
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^levassent jusqu'it liii, oomme le portrait nous remet dans 
I'idfe de celui dont il est la peinture.' Plutarch, again, 
supposed that the crocodile waa worshipped by Egypt 
because, Laving no tongue, it waa a type of the Deity 
who made laws for nature by his mere will ! Explanations, 
however, such as these are radically wrong. 

I have felt doubtful whether this chapter should not be 
entitled ' the superstitions ' rather than ' the religion ' cf 
savages ; but have preferred the latter, partly because 
many of the superstitious ideas pass gradually into nobler 
conceptions, and partly from a reluctance to condenm 
any honest belief, however absurd and imperfect it may 
be. It must, however, be admitted that rehgion, as 
understood by the lower savage races, differs essentially 
from ours ; nay, it is not only different, but even opposite. 
Thus their deities are evil, not good ; they may be forced 
into compliance with the wishes of man; they require 
bloody, and rejoice in human, sacrifices ; they are mortal, 
not immortal; a part of, not the author of nature; they 
are to be approached by dances rather than by prayers ; 
and often approve what we call vice, rather than what we 
esteem as virtue. 

In fact, the so-called religion of the lower races bears 
somewhat the same relation to religion in its higher forms 
that astrology does to asti-onomy, or alchemy to chemistry, 
Astronomy is derived from astrology, yet their spirit ia 
in entire opposition ; and we shall find the same difference 
between the religions of backward aud of advanced races. 
We regard the Deity as good ; they look upon him as 
evil; wo submit ourselves to him; they endeavour to 
obtain .the control of him ; we feel the necessity of ac- 
counting for the blessings by which we are surrounded ; 
they think the blessings come of themselves, and attribute 
all evil to the interference of malignant beings. 
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These charaetfiriatics are not exceptional and rare. On 
the contrary I shall attempt to show that, though the reli- 
gions of the lower races hare received different names, 
they agree in their general characteristics, and are but 
phases of one sequence, having- the same origin, and pass- 
ing through similar, if not identical, stages. This wOl 
explain the great similarities which occur in the moat 
distinct and distant races, which have puzzled many eth- 
nologists, and in some cases led them to utterly untenable 
theories. Thus even Eobertson, though in many respects 
he held very correct views as to the rehgious condition 
of savages, remarks that sun-worship prevailed among 
the Natchez and the Peraiana, and observes,' 'thia sur- 
prising coincidence in sentiment between two nations in 
snch different states of improvement is one of the many 
singular and unaccountable circumstances which occur 
in the history of human affairs,' 

Although however we find the most remarkable coin- 
cidences between the religions of distinct races, one of 
the peculiar difficulties in the study of religion arises from 
the fact that, while each nation has generally but one 
language, we may almost say that in religious matters, 
qitot homines tot aententice ; no two men having exactly the 
same views, however much they may wish to agree. 

Many travellers have pointed out this difficulty. Thus 
Captain Cook, speaking of the South Sea Islanders, says : 
' Of the religion ' of these people we were not able to ac- 
quire any clear and consistent knowledge ; we found it 
like the religion of most other countries^ — involved in 
mystery and perplexed with apparent inconsistencies.' 
Many also of those to whom we are indebted for informa- 
tion on the subject, fully expecting to find among savages 

' Hietorj of Amecica, book iv. p. ' Hawkeswottli's Vojages, voL ii. 
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ideas like our own, obscured only by errors and Bupersti- 
tions, have put leading questions, and thus got misleading 
answers. We constantly hear, for instance, of a Devil, 
but in fact no spiritual being in the mythology of any 
savage raoe possesses the characteristics of Satan. Again, 
it is often very difficult to determine in what sense an 
object ia worshipped. A mountain, or a river, for instance, 
may be held sacred either as an actual Deity or merely 
aa his abode ; and in the same way a statue may be 
actually worshipped as a god, or merely reverenced as 
representing the Divinity. 

To a great extent, moreover, these difficulties arise from 
the fact that when Man, either by natural progress or the 
influence of a more advanced race, rises to the conception 
of a higher religion, he still retains his old beliefs, which 
long linger on, side by side with, and yet in utter opposi- 
tion to, the higher creed. The new and more powerful 
Spirit is an addition to the old Pantheon, and diminishes 
the importance of the older deities ; gradually the wor- 
ship of the latter sinks in the social scale, and becomes 
confined to the ignorant and the young. Thus a belief in 
witchcraft stiU flourishes among our agricultural labourers 
and the lowest classes in our great cities, and the deities 
of our ancestors survive in the nursery tales of our children. 
"We must therefore expect to find in each race traces — 
nay, more than traces, of lower religions. Even if this 
were not the case we should still be met by the diffionlty 
that there are few really sharp lines in rehgious systems. 
It might be supposed that a belief in the immortality of 
the soul, or in the efficacy of sacrifices, would give us good 
lines of division ; but it is not so : these and many other 
ideas rise gradually, and even often appear at first in a 
form very different from that which they ultimately 
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Hitherto it has been usual io classiiy religions accord- 
ing to the nature of the ohject worshipped : Fetichism, for 
instance, being the worship of inanimate objects, Sahspism 
that of the heavenly bodies. The true test, however, seems 
to me to be the estimate in which the Deity is held. The 
first great stages in religious thought may, I think, be 



Atheism ; understanding by this term not a denial ol 
the ezistt.nce of a Deity, hut an absence of any definite 
ideas on the subject. 

Fetichism; the stage iu which man supposes he can 
force the Deity to comply with bis desires, 

Nature-worship, or Totemitm j in which natural objects, 
trees, lakes, stones, animala, &(i. are worshipped. 

Shamanism ; in which the superior deities are far more 
powerful than man, and of a different nature. Their 
place of abode also is far away, and accessible only to 
Shamans. 

Idolatry, or Anthropomorphism ; in which the gods take 
still more completely the nature of men, being, however, 
more powerful. They are etill amenable to persuasion ; 
they are a part of nature, and not creators. They are 
represented by images or idols. 

In the nest stage the Deity is regarded as the author, " 
not merely a part, of nature. He becomes fpr the first 
time a really supernatural being. 

The last stage to which I will refer is that in which 
morality is associated with religion. 
|, Since the above was written my attention was called by 
I' De Brosse's 'Culte des Dieui Fetiches' to a passage in 
Sanchoniatho, quoted by Eusebius, From his description 
of the first thirteen generations of men I extract the 
following passages: — 

GencraUon 1. — The ' first men consecrated the plants 
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lOtan^ out of tho earth, and jnilgcd tbom gods, hikI 
luppod them, uiK)» whom thej th^mselroa lived.' 

2, — The second geiiiration of men 'were culled 
a oud Genoa, »nd dwelt in Phcpnicia ; but when grent 
dronghts eunie, they stretehed tlu-ir hmnds up to -liedTen 
tOKiuds the sun, for him th?y tUonpht the only Lord of 
ne«v«a.' 

OtfM. 3. — Afterwards other mortal iasue was begotten, 
whoae names were PhOs, Pur, and Phlox (t.e. Lij;hi> Fire, 
wad Fltttue). These found ont the way of gfiieratin;: fire 
by the rubbing of pieces of wood against eneh other, oud 
taught men the use thereof. 

Otn. 4. — The fi»urth generation consists of giants. 

Qtn, 5. — ^^Vith rcfereuc* to the fifth ho mentions the 
existence of oommuniU morria^, and thttt Usous ' oon- 
secmted hoo ptlhrs to fHrt'> and \Viud, and boweil down to 
them, and poured out to thom the lilood of such wild 
bensta u bad been caught in hnutiug.' 

OtH. 6.— Hnntiitg and Bailing are invented; which 
seems rather tnconsisteut with the preceding statement. 

G«N. 7. — Chrysor, whom lie affirms to be Vtdcaii, 
discovered iron and the art of forging. * Wherefore ho 

a was worsltippoil alter-his death ftur a god, and they 
1 him Diamichius (or Zexis Michius).' 
^ 8. — Pottery was diacoTersd. 
"Ctai. 8. — ^Now eomcs Agrus, * who had a much- 
worshipped statue, and a temple carried about by one or 
more yoke of oxen iu Phcenioia. 

Qm, 10. — Villages were Sunned, and men kept flocks. 

Qen. 11. — Sail was disooreted. 

<;«N, 13. — Toautus or Hermes di3co\-ered letters. Thu 
Cabiri belong to this generati-on. 

Thus then we find mentioned in order the worship of 
plants, hoarpnly bodies, pitlnnt. and men ; later etill oomca 
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Idolatry coupled with Temples. It will be observed that 
he mates no special mention of Shamanism, and that he 
regards the worship of plants as aboriginal. 

The opinion that religion is general and uniyersal has 
been entertained by many high authorities. Yet it is op- 
posed to the evidence of numerous trustworthy observers. 
Sailors, traders, and philosophers, Eoman Catholic priests 
and Protestant missionaries, in ancient and in modern 
times, in every part of the globe, have conctured in stating 
that there are races of men altogether devoid of religion. 
The case is the stronger becauae in several instances the 
fact has greatly surprised him who records it, and has been 
entirely in opposition to all his preconceived views. On 
the other hand, it must he confessed that in some cases 
travellera denied the existence of a religion merely because 
the tenets were unlike ours. The question as to the general 
existence of religion among men is,' indeed, to a great ex- 
tent a matter of definition. If the mere sensation of fear, 
and the recognition that there are probably other beings 
more powerful than man, are sufficient alone to constitute 
a religion, then we must, I think, admit that religion is 
general to the human race. But when a child dreads the 
darkness, and shrinks from a lightless room, we never 
regard that as an evidence of religion. Moreover, if this 
definition be adopted, we cannot longer regard religion as 
peculiar to man. We must admit that the feeling of a 
dog or a horse towards its master is of the same character ; 
and the baying of a dog to the moon is as much an act of 
worship ae some ceremonies which have been so described 
by travellers. 

In 'Prehistoric Times," I bave quoted the following 
writers as witnesses to the existence of tribes without 

' PtcLiBUirie Times, 2nd eiKtion, p. fi04. 
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religion. For Home of the Esquimaux tribes, Captain 
Roas;' for some of the Canadians, Hearne; for the Cali- 

fornians, Baegert, who lived among them seventeen years, 
and La Perouse ; for many of the Brazilian tribes, Spix 
and Martins, Bates and Wallace ; for Paraguay, Dobritz- 
hoffer ; for some of the Polynesians, Williams' Missioiiarj 
Enterprises, the Voyage of the Novara, and Dieffenbach ; 
for Damood Island (north of Australia), Juices (Voyage 
of the Ply) ; for the Pellew Islands, Wilson ; for the Ara 
Islands, Wallace ; for the Andamaners, Monatt ; for 
certain tribes of Hindostan, Hooker and Shortt; for some 
of the eastern African nations. Burton and Grant ; for the 
Bachapin KaiErs, Burchell ; and for the Hottentots, Le 
Vaillant. 1 will here only give a few instances. 

' It ia evident,' says M. Bik,^ ' that the Arafuras of 
Vorkay (one of the Southern Arus) possess no religion 
whatever. ... Of the immortality of the soul they have 
not the least conception. To all my enquiries on this 
subject tJioy answered, " If o Arafura has ever returned to 
us after death, therefore we know nothing of a future 
state, and this is the first time we have heard of it." Their 
idea was, Mati, Mati sudali (When you are ffead there is 
an end of you). Weither have they any notion of the 
creation of the world. They only answered " None of us 
are aware of this; we have never heard anything about it, 
and therefore do not know who has done it all." To con- 
vince myself more fully respecting their want of knowledge 
of a Supreme Being, I demanded of them on whom they 
called for help in their need, when, far from their homes, 
engaged in the trepang fishery, their vessels were over- 
taken by violent tempests, and no human power could 
save them, their wives and children, from destruction. The 

' See also Franklin'a Jonmcj to lliD ' Quoted in Eolffa Vujagea of tha 
Poiar Sea, toL ii, p. 205. Donrga, p. 169. 
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eldest among them, after having consulted the others, 
answered that they knew not oo whom they could caU for 
assistance, but begged me, if I knew, to be so good as to 
inform them.' 

' The wilder Bedouins,'' says Burton, ' will enquire where 
Allah is to be found : when asked the object of the ques- 
tion, they reply, " If the Eesa could but catch him they 
would spear him upon the spot, — who but he lays waste 
their homes and kills their cattle and wives ? " Yet, con- 
joined to this truly savage incapability of conceiving the 
idea of a Supreme Being, they believe in the most ridicu- 
lous exaggerations ; many will not affront a common 
pilgrim, for fear of being killed by a glance or a word.' 

Burton also considers that atheism is 'the natural 
condition of the savage and nninstmcted mind, the night 
of spiritual existence, which disappears before the dawn of 
a belief in things unseen. A Creator is to creation what 
the cause of any event in life is to its effect ; those familiar 
to the sequence will hardly credit its absence from the 
minds of others.'^ 

Among the Koossa Kaf&rs, Lichtenstein' affirms that 
'there is no appearance of any religions worship what- 



'It might be the proper time now,* aajs Father Baegert, 
''to epeak of the form of government and the religion of the 
Californiana previous to their conversion to Christianity ; 
but neither the one nor the other existed among them. 
They had no magistrates, no police, and no laws ; idols, 
temples, religious worship or ceremonies, were unknown 
to them, and they neither believed in the true and only 
God, nor adored false deities. ... I made diligerft en- 
quiries, among those with whom I lived, to ascertain 
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whether they had any conception of God, a future life and 
their own souls, but I never could discover the slightest 
trace of such a knowledge. Their language has no words 
for " God " and " soul." ' ' 

Although, as Captain John Smith* quaintly put it, 
there waa ' in Yirginia no place discovered to be so savage 
in which they had not a religion, Deere, and bows and 
arrows,' still, the ruder tribes in the far North, according 
to the testimony of Hearne, who tnew them intimately, 
had no religion. 

Several tribes, says Robertson, ' ' have been discovered 
in America, which have no idea whatever of a Supreme 
Being, and no rites of religious worship. Inattentive to 
that magnificent spectacle of beauty and order presented 
to their view, unaccustomed to reflect either upon what 
they themselves are, or to .enquire who is the author of 
their existence, men, in their savage state, pass their days 
lite the animals round them, without knowledge or vener- 
ation of any superior power. Some rude tribes have not 
in their language any name for the Deity, nor have the 
most accurate observers been able to discover any practice 
or institution which seemed to imply that they recognised 
his authority, or were solicitous to obtain his favour.' 

In the face of such a crowd of vritnesses it may at first 
sight seem extraordinary that there can still be any 
difiference of opinion on the subject. This, however, arises 
partly from the fact that the term 'Eeligion' has not 
always been used in the same sense, and partly from a 
belief that, as has no doubt happened in several cases, 
travellers may, from ignorance of the language, or from 
shortness of residence, have overlooked a religion which 
really existed. 

• Baegert. SmithBonian TnrnB., ' Historj of AnjoricB, took iv. p 

1863-4, p. 390. 12S. 

' Voyages in Virginia, p. 138. 
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Tor instance, the first describera of Tahiti asaertefl that 
the natives had no religion, which subsequently proved to 
be a complete mistake ; and several other similar cases 
might be quoted. As regards the lowest races of men, how- 
ever, it aeema to me, even a priori, very difScult to suppose 
that a people so backward as to be unable to count their 
own fingers should be sufficiently advanced in their intellec- 
tual conceptions as to have any system of belief worthy of 
the name of a religion. 

We shall, however, obtain a clearer view of the qnea- 
tion if we consider the superstitions of those races which 
have a rudimentary religion, and endeavour to trace these 
ideas up into a more developed condition. 

Here again we shall perhaps be met by the doubt 
whether travellers have correctly understood the accounts 
given to them. In many cases, however, when the narra^ 
tor had lived for months, or years, among those whom he 
was describing, we need certainly feel ]io suspicion, and in 
others we shall obtain a satisfactory result by comparing 
together the statements of different observers and using 
them as a check one upon the other. 

The religioua theories of savages are certainly not the 
result of deep thought, nor must they be regarded as con- 
stituting any elaborate or coutinuous theory. A Zulu 
candidly said to Mr. Callaway,' ' Our knowledge doea not 
urge U3 to search out the roots of it ; we do not try to sea 
them ; if anyone thinks ever so little, he soon gives it up, 
and passes on to what he sees with his eyes ; and he does 
not understand the real state of even what he sees.' 
Dulaure truly observes, that the savage ' airae mieux 
soumettre sa raison, souvent r^voMe, a ce que aos institu- 
tions out de plus absurde, que ae livrer a I'exameii, par- 
ceque ce travail est toujours p^nible pour eelui qui iie a'y 

■ The Rrlifmiw Syplom i.f the Amaiulu, p. 23. 
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est point exerc^.' With thia statement I -entirely concur, 
and I Ix'lieve that through all the various rdigious sjatems 
of the lower racea may be traced a natural and unconscioua 
process of development. 

Dreams are intimately associated with the lower forms of 
religion. To the savage they have a reality and an import- 
ance which we can scarcely appreciate. During sleep the 
spirit Beems to desert the hody; and as in dreams we visit 
other localities and even other worlds, living as it were a 
separate and different life, the two phenomena are not 
unnaturally regarded as the complements of one another. 
Hence the savage considers the events in his dreams to be 
as real as those of hia waking hours, and hence he natu- 
rally feels that ha has a spirit which can quit the body. 
'Dreams,' says Burton, 'according to the Torubana and 
to many of our fetichista, are not an irregular action 
and partial activity of the brain, but so many revelations 
brought by the manes of the departed.' ' So strong 
was tlie North American faith in dreams that on one 
occasion, when an Indian dreamt he was taken captive, 
he induced his friends to make a mock attack on him, to 
bind him and treat him as a captive, actually submitting 
to a considerable amount of torture, in the hope thus to 
fulfil hia dream.* The Greenlanders * also believe in the 
reality of dreams, and think that at night they go hunting, 
visiting, courting, and so on. It is of course obvious that 
the body takes no part in these nocturnal adventures, and 
hence it is natural to conclude that they have a spirit 
which can quit the body. 

In Madagascar' 'the peoplethronghout the whole island 
pay a religious regard to dreams, and imagine that their 

' HiBtoire dca Ciiltes, vol. i. p. 22. ' Crantz, (os. df. vol. i. p. 20O, 

' Abbeokiila. Tol. i. p. 204, ' The Adreotiires of Hobert Druiyj 

• Lsfitsu, Inc. Ht. vol. i. p. 36B. p. 171. Sea also pp. 176,272. 
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food demons {for I cannot tell what other name to give 
their inferior deities, which, as they aay, attend on their 
owleya,) tell them in their dreams what ought to be done, 
or warn them of what ought to be avoided.' 

Lastly, when they dream of their departed friends or 
relatives, savages firmly believe themselves to be visited 
by their spirits, and henee believe, not indeed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, but in its survival of the body. 
Thus the Manganjas, South Africa, expressly ground their 
belief in a future life on the fact that their friends visit 
them in their sleep. Again, savages are rarely ill ; their 
sufferings generally arise from wounds ; their deaths are 
generally violent. As an external injury received in war 
causes pain, so when they suffer internally they attribute 
it to some internal enemy. Hence whence the Australian, 
perhaps after too heavy a meal, has his slumbers disturbed, 
he never doubts the reality of what is passing, but eon- 
aiders that he ia attacked by some being whom his com- 
panions cannot see. 

This is well illustrated in the following passage from 
the ' United States Exploring Expedition ; " ' Sometimes, 
when the Australians are asleep, Koin makes his appear- 
ance, seizes upon one of them and carries him off. The 
person seized endeavours in vain to cry out, being almost 
strangled. At daylight, however, he disappears, and the 
man finds himself conveyed safely to his own fireside. 
From this it would appear that the demon is here a sort 
of personification of the night-mare — a visitation to which 
the natives, from their habrts of gorging themselves to 
the utmost when they obtain a supply of food, must be 
very subject.' 

Speaking of the North-Western 
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Buya : ' ' The apparition of ghoata ia especially an occasion 
on which tlie services of the sorcerers, the old women, and 
all the friends of the ghost-seer are in great request. 
Owing to the quantity of indigestible food eaten by tha 
natives, they often dream that they are visited by ghosts- 
After a supper of blubber, followed by one of the long 
talks about departed friends, which take place round the 
fire, some nervous and timid person may fancy, in the 
night time, that he sees a ghost,' 

Li some cases tlie belief that man possesses a spirit 
seems to have been suggested by the shadow. Thus, 
among the Fijiaiis,* ' some speak of man as having two 
spirits. His shadow is called " the dark spirit," which 
they say goes to Hades, The other ia his likeness reflected 
in water or a looking-glass, and is supposed to stay neai 
the place in which a man dies. Probably this doctrine of 
shadows has to do with tie notion of inanimate objects 
having spirits. I once placed a good-looking native 
suddenly before a mirror. He stood delighted. " Now," 
said he softly, " I can see into the world of spirits." ' 

The North American Indians also consider a man's 
shadow as his soul or life, * I have,' says Tanner, ' heard 
them reproach a sick person for what they considered im- 
prudent exposure in convalescence, telling him that his 
shadow was not well settled down in him.' ^ 

The natives of Benin '.call a man's shadow hia passadoor, 
or conductor, and believe it will witness if he lived well or 
ill. If well, he is raised to great happiness and dignity in 
the place before mentioned ; if ill, he is to perish with 
hunger and poverty,'* They are indeed a most super- 

' Scenes and Studies of Savage Ijfe, ' Astley's Collection of Vojsges, vol. 

p. 173. iii. p- 9»- Pinkarton, vol. ivi. p. 631. 

' WLUiains' Fiji and the ^jiana. See also Callawnj On the BelJgioiu 

Tol. i. p. 211. Sfatemof ths Amamlu, p. 91, 

• Tannfr'B Caplivitj, p. 2S1, « 
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Gtitioua race; and Lander mentions a case in irhlch an 
echo was taken for the voice of a Fetich.' 

Thunder, also, was often regarded either as an actual 
deity, or as a heavenly voice. ' One night,' says Tanner, 
' Pieheto (a Korth American chief) becoming much alarmed 
at the violence of the storm, got up and offered some tobacco 
to the thunder, entreating it to stop.' ' 
. I have already mentioned that savages almost always 
regard spirits as evil beings. We can, I think, easily 
understand why this should be. Amongst the very lowest 
races every other man — amongst those slightly more ad- 
vanced, every man of a different tribe, is regarded as 
naturally, and almost necessarily hostile. A stranger 
is synonymous with an enem.y, and a spirit is but a 
member of an invisible tribe. 

The Hottentots, according to Thunberg, have very 
vague ideas about a good Deity. ' They have much 
clearer notions about an evil spirit, whom they fear, be- 
lieving him to be the occasion of sickness, death, thunder, 
and every calamity that befalls them.' * The Becbuanas 
attribute all evil to an invisifcle god, whom they call 
Murimo, and 'never hesitate to show their indignation 
at any ill experienced, or any wish unaccomplished, by 
the most bitter curses. They have no religious worship, 
and could never be persuaded by the missionaries that 
this was a thing displeasing to God.' * 

The Abipones of South America, so well described by 
Dobritzhoffer, had some vague notions of an evil spirit, 
but none of a good one.' The Coroados ^ of Brazil ' acknow- 
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ledge no cause of good, or no God, hut only an evil prin- 
ciple, which .... leads him aatray, Teiea him, brings 
him into difficulty and danger, and even tills him,' 

In Virginia and Florida the evil spirit was worshipped 
and not the good, because the former might be propitiated, 
while the latter was sure to do all the good he could.' 
So also the ' Cemia ' of the West Indian Islands were 
regarded as evil, and ' reputed to be the authors of everj- 
calamity that affects the human race.'" The Bedskin, 
says Carver,* ' lives in continual apprehension of the 
unkind attacks of spirits, and to avert them haa recourse 
to charms, to the fantastic ceremonies of his priest, or the 
powerful influence of hia manitous. Fear has of course a 
greater share in his devotions than gratitude, and he pays 
more attention to deprecating the wrath of the evil than 
secnring the favour of the good beings.' The Tatars of 
Katschiutzi also considered the evil spirit to be mare 
powerful than the good.* The West Coast Negroes, accord- 
ing to Artus,* represent their deities as ' black and mis- 
chievous, delighting to torment them various ways.' 
They said ' that the Europeans' God was very good, who 
gave them such blessings, and treated them like his 
children. Others asked, mannuring, why God was not as 
kind to them ? Why did not he supply them with woollen 
and linen cloth, iron, brass, and such things, as well aa 
the Dutch ? The Dutch answered, that God had not 
neglected them, since he bad sent them gold, palm-vrine, 
fruits, com, oxen, goats, hens, and many other things 
necessary to life, aa tokens of his bounty. But there was 
no persuading them these things came from God. They 
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eaid the earth, and not God, gave them gold, which waa 
dng out of its bowels : that the earth yielded them maize 
and rice; and that not without the help of their own 
labonr ; that for fruits they were obliged to the Portuguese, 
who had planted the trees ; that their cattle brought them 
young onea, and the sea furnished them with fish ; that, 
however, in all these their own industry and la,bour was 
required, without which they must starve ; so that they 
could not see how they were obliged to God for any of 
those benefits.' 

When Burton spoke to the Eastern Negroes about the 
Deity, they eagerly asked where he was to be found, in order 
that they might kill him ; for they said, ' Who but he lays 
waste our homes, and kills our wives and cattle ?' 

The following expression of Eesa feelings, overheard by 
Burton, gives a dreadful illustration of this idea. An old 
woman, belonging to that Arab tribe, having a toothache, 
offered up the following prayer i ' Oh, Allah, may thy teeth 
ache like mine ! Oh, Allah, may thy gums be as sore as 
mine!' Can this be called 'religion'? Surely in spirit 
it is the very reverse. 

In New Zealand' each disease waa regarded as being 
caused by a particular god ; thus ' Tonga was the god who 
caused headache and sickness : he took up his abode in the 
forehead. Moko-Tiki, a lizard god, was the source of all 
pains in the breast ; Tu-tangfata-kino was the god of the 
stomach ; Titi-hai occasioned pains in the ankles and feet ; 
Rongomai and Tuparitapu were the gods of consumption ; 
Koro-kio presided over childbirth.' 

' Sickness,' says Yate,"is brought on by the "Atua,"who, 
when ha is angry, comes to them in the form of a lizard, 
enters their inside, and preys upon their vitals till they 
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die. Hence they Tiae incantations over the sick, with the 
expectation of either propitiating the angry deity or of 
driving him away ; for the latter of which purposes they 
make use of the most threatening and outrageoiis 
language.' The Stiens of Cambodia believe ' in an evil 
genius, and attribute all disease to him. If anyone be 
suffering from illness, they say it is the demon tormenting 
him ; and, with this idea, make, night and day, an insup- 
portable noise around the patient," 

The Koussa Kaffirs,* saya Lichtenstein, ascribe all their 
diseases ' to one of three causes ; either to being enchanted 
by an enemy; to the anger of certain beings, whose abode 
appears to be in the rivers ; or to the power of evil spirits.' 
Among the Kols of Kagpore, as Colonel E. T. Dalton 
tella ns, ' all disease in men and in cattle is attributed to one 
or two causes, the wrath of some evil spirit who has to be 
appeased, or the spell of some witch or sorcerer ;' ' the Cir- 
cassians and some of the Chinese have also the same belief.* 

Hence it is that mad people are in many countries 
looked on with so much reverence, since they are looked 
on as the special abode of some Deity. Savages who 
believe that diseases are owing to magic, naturally con- 
clude that death is so too. Far from having realised to 
themselves the idea of a future life, they have not even 
learnt that death is the natural end of this. We find a 
very general conviction among savages that there is no such 
thing as natural death, and that when a man dies without 
being wounded, he must be the victim of magic. 

Thus, Mr. Lang," speaking of the Australians, says, that 
whenever a native dies, ' no matter how evident it may be 
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that death has been the result of natural causes, it ia at 
once set down that the defunct waa bewitched by the 
sorcerers of some neighbouring tribe.' Among the natives 
of Southern Africa no one ia supposed to die naturally.' 
The Bechuanaa, says Philip, ' and all the Kaffir tribes, have 
no idea of any man dying except from hunger, violence, 
or witchcraft. If a man die even at the age of ninety, if 
he do not die of hunger or by violence, his death is im- 
puted to sorcery or to witchcraft, and blood ia required 
to expiate or avenge it.' * So also Battel tella us that 
' none on any account dieth, but that some other has 
bewitched them to death.' ^ Dobritzhoffer * tclla us that, 
'If an Abipon die from being pierced with many wounds, 
or from having hiabonea broken, or his strength exhausted 
by extreme old age, hia countxymen all deny that wounds 
or weakness occasioned his death, and anxiously try to 
discover by which of the jugglers, and for what reason, he 
was killed.' Stevenson' states that in South America, 
* The Indians never believe that death ia owing to natural 
censes, but that it is the effect of sorcery and witchcraft. 
Thus on the death of an individual one or more diviners are 
consulted, who generally name the enchanter, and are so 
implicitly believed, that the unfortunate object of their 
caprice or malice is certain to fall a sacrifice.' Wallace ^ 
found the same idea among the tribes of the Amazons ; 
Muller^ mentions it as prevalent among the Dacotahs; 
Heame * among the Hudson's Bay Indians. 

But though spirits are naturally much to be dreaded on 
various accounts, it by no mea.ns follows that they should be 

I Chapnma's TravBla in Africa, toI. ' lac. dl. Tol. ii, p, 6*. 

i, p. 47. ' TraTeU in South America, tdI. i. 

' Phil[p'8SDiilliAfrica,Tol. i.p. 118. p. 60. 

' Advantares of Andrew Battel, Pin- ' Loe. cii. p. 500. 

kerton, vol. ivi. p. 334. SaBalao Aetley, ' Amer. Urreligionen, p. 82, 
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conceived as necessarily wiaer or more powerful than men. 
Of this onr table- turners and spirit-rappera give a modern 
illustration. Tlie natives of the Nicobar Islands were in 
the habit of putting up scarecrows to frighten the ' Ecwees ' 
away from their villages.' The inhabitants of Kamt- 
achatka, according to Kotzebue,' insult their deities if 
their wishes are unfulfilled. They even feel a contempt 
for them. If Kutka, they say, had not been bo stupid, 
would he have made inaccessible rocks, and too rapid 
rivers?* The Lapps, according to Klemm, made idols 
for their deities, and placed each in a separate box, on 
which they indicated the name of the deity, so that 
each might know its own box.* 

Vancouver" mentions that the inhabitants of Owhyhee 
were seriously offended with their deity for permitting 
the death of a popular young chief named Whokaa. Yate 
observes* that the New Zealanders, attributing certain 
diseases to the attacks of the Atua, endeavour either to 
propitiate or drive hira away; in the latter case 'they 
make use of the most threatening and outrageous language; 
sometimes telling their deitj that they will Idll and eat 
him,' 

The negro of Guinea heats his Fetish if hia wishes ai'e 
not compUed with, and hides him in his waist-cloth if 
about to do anything of which he is ashamed, so that the 
Fetish may not be able to see what is going on.^ 

During a storm the Bechuanas cursed the deity for 
sending thunder;* and the Namaquas shot poisoned 
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arrows at storms to drire them away.' Wten the Baanto 
(Kaffir) is on a marauding expedition, he ' gives utterance 
to those cries and hisses in which cattle drivers indulge 
when they drive a herd before them; thinking in this 
manner to persuade the poor divinities {of the country 
they are attaching) that he is bringing cattle to their wor- 
shippers, instead of coming to take it from them.'* 

According to Thomson,^ the natives of Cambodia as- 
sumed that the Deity did not understand foreign languages. 
Franklin* says that the Cree Indians treat their Deity, 
whom thej call Eepoochika\™, 'with considerable fa- 
miliarity, interlarding their most solemn speeches with 
expostulations and threats of neglect if he fails in com- 
plying with their requests.' 

The North Australian native * will not go near graves 
'at night by himself; but when they are obliged to pass 
them they carry a fire-stick to keep off the spirit of dark- 
ness.' 

The Kyoungtha of Chittagong are Buddhists. Their 
village temples contain a small stand of bells and an 
image of Boodh, which the -villagers generally worship 
morning and evening, ' first ringing the bells to let him 
know that they are there.'* The Sinto temples of the 
Sun Goddess in Japan also contain a bell, ' intended to 
arouse the goddess and to awaken her attention to the 
prayers of her worshippers,' ' 

According to the Brahmans,' ' two things are indispen- 
sably necessary to the sacrificer in performing the cere- 
mony ; several lighted lamps, and a bell.' 

The Tartars of the Altai picture to themselves the Deity , 

' Weed's Nttturol History of Mim, • KapporB Visit lo the Indian Arclij- 

vol. i, p. 307, pclngo, vol. ii. p. 182. 
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as nil old man, witli a long bcnrt], and dressed in the nni- 
form of a Euesian officer of Dragoons. ' 

Even the Greeks and Romans behoved stories very 
derogatory not only to the moral character, but to the 
intellect and power, of their deities. Thus they were 
liable to defeat from mortals: Mars, though tlie God of 
War, was wounded by Diomede and fled awn,y howlingf 
with pain. They had little or no power over thu elements, 
they had no foreknowledge, and were both morally and 
mentally often represented as inferior to men, Even Homer 
does not seem to have enibriLced the idea of Omnipotence.* 
In fact, it may truly be said that the savage has a much 
greater respect for his chief than for his god.' 

This low estimate of spirits is shown in a very striking 
manner by the behaviour of savages during eclipses. Al! 
over the world we find races of men who believe tliat the san . 
and moon are alive, and who consider that during cclipeea 
they are either quarrelling with each other or attacked by 
the evil spirits of the air. Hence it naturally follows, 
although to ue it seems absurd, that the savage endeavours 
to assist the sun or moon. The Greenlnnders * regard the 
sun and moon as sister and brother; the former being the 
female, and being constantly pursued by the latter. During 
an eclipse they think the inoon ' goes about among the 
houses to pilfer their skins and eatables, and even to kill 
those people that have not; duly observed the rules of 
abstinence. At such times they hide away everything, 
and the men carry chests and kettles on the top of the 
house, and rattle and beat upon them to frighten away 
the moon, and make him return to his place. At an 
eclipse of the sun the women pinch the dogs by the ears ; 

* Klfmrn, Cnlt. d. MoaH. toI. iii. * See Burton's AblieokuU, toI. i, p. 
p, B6. 1 80. Dubois, loc. cit. pp. 304, 430. 
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if they cry, 'tis a sore sign that the end of the world is 
not yet come.' The Caribe, saya Lafitau, accounted for 
eolipsca by auppoaing either that the moon was ill, or 
that she waa attacked byeuetoies; these they endeavoured 
to drive away by dances, by cries, and by the sacred 
rattle.' The Chiquito Indians,' according to Dobritzboffer, 
think that the sun and moon during eclipaea are ' cruelly 
torn by doga, with which they think that the air abounds, 
when they see their light fail ; attributing their blood-red 
colour to the bitea of these animals. Accordingly, to 
defend their dear planets from those aerial mastiffa, they 
send a shower of arrows up into the sky, amid loud 
vociferations, at the time of the eclipse.' When the 
Guaycurus, says Charlevoiir, ' think themselves threatened 
with a storm, they sally out of their towns, the men armed 
with their mancanas, and the women and children howling 
with all their might ; for they believe that, by so doing, 
they put to flight the devil that intended to excite it,' ' 
TheancientPeruvians, also, used to heat their dogs dnring 
eclipses, in order, apparently, that by their bowlings they 
might frighten away the evil spirits.* The Chinese of 
Eiatka tliougbt that eclipsea were caused by the evil 
spirit placing hia hand on the moon, in whose defence 
they immediately made as much noise as possible.* The 
Stiens of Cambodia,* like the Carabodiaua themselves, 
account for eclipaes by the Lypotbeais ' that some being 
has swallowed up the aun and the moon ; and, in order to 
deliver them, they made a frightful noise, beat the tam- 
tam, uttered savage cries, and shot arrows into the air, 
until the sun reappeared.' 

' Lnfltsu,vol.i.pp.2t8,353. Tcrtfe, ' Martina, Im. eil. p. 32. 
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During an eclipse the Sarnatrans ' also 'make a loud 
noise with aoimding instrument b, to prevent one luminary 
from devouring the other, as the Chinese, to frighten 
away the dragon ; a superstition that has its source in 
the ancient systems of astronomy (particularly the Hindu}, 
where the nodes of the moon are identified ivith the 
dragon's head and tail. They tell of a man in the moon 
who is continually employed in spinning cotton, but that 
every night a rat gnaws his thread, and obliges him to 
begin his work afresh.' 

' In Eastern Africa,' Speke * mentions that on one 
occasion, ' as there was a partial echpse of the moon, aU 
the Wanguana marched up and down from Eumanika'a 
to Nnanagi's huts, singing and beating our tin cooking- 
pots to frighten off the spirit of the sun from consuming 
entirely the chief object of reverence, the moon.' Lander ' 
mentions that at Bonsaa, in Central Africa, an eclipse 
was attributed to an attack made by the sun on the 
moon. During the whole time the eclipse lasted the 
natives made as much noise as possible, ' in the hope of 
being able to frighten away the sun to his proper sphere, 
and leave the moon to enlighten the world as at other 
times.' 

One of the difficulties in arriving at any clear concep- 
tion of the religious system of the lower races arises from 
a confusion between a belief in ghosts and that in an im- 
mortal spirit. Yet the two are essentially distinct ; and 
the spirit is not necessarily regarded as immortal because 
it does not perish with the body. The negroes, for instance, 
says one of our keenest observers, Captain Burton, ' believe 
in a ghost, but not in spirit ; in a present immaterial, but 
not in a future.' * 

' Maradon'a Hietorj of Sumatra, p. ' II. and I. Lnjider's Niger Eipedi- 
191. tion, Tol. ii. pp. ISO, 1S3. 
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Counting on notliing after the present life, there is for 
them no hope beyond the grave. They wail and sorrow 
■vrith a burden of despair. ' Amekwisha '— ' he is finished ' 
— ia the East African's last word concerning parent or 
friend. ' All ia done for ever,' sing the West Africans. 
The least allusion to loss of life makes their black skins 
pale. ' Ah,' they exclaim, ' it is bad to die ; to leave house 
and home, wife and children ; no more to wear soft cloth, 
nor eat meat, nor smoke tobacco.' ' 

The Hudson's Bay Indians, according to Hearne,* a 
good observer and one who had ample means of judging, 
had no idea of any life after death. 

In other cases, the epuit is supposed to survive the 
body for a certain time, and t-o linger about its old abode. 

Ask the negro, says M. Du ChaUlu,^ ' where is the 
spirit of his great-grandfather, he says he does not know ; 
it is done. Ask him about the spirit of his father or 
brother who died yesterday, then he is fidl of fear and 
terror ; he believes it to be generally near the place where 
the body has been buried, ajid amoug many tribes the 
village is removed immediately after the death of one of 
the inhabitants,' The same belief prevails among the 
AmaEulu Kaffirs, as has been well shown by Mr. Callaway.* 
They believe that the spirits of their deceased fathers 
and brothers still live, because they appear in dreams ; by 
inverse reasoning, however, grandfathers are generally 
regarded as having ceased to exist. 

Bosman mentions that on the Guinea Coast, when ' any 
considerable person dies, they perplex one another with 
hoi-rid feara, proceeding from an opinion that he appears 
for several nights successively near his late dwelling.'* 

' Burton, Trnna. Etba. 3oc., toI. i. 309. 

p. 323. • Tho Raligious SjEtem of tho Ama- 
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Thus it aeema that the power of a ghost after death beaxB 
some relation to that which the man possessed when aliye. 
Other negroes think that after death they become white 
men' — a curious idea, whicli also occurs in Australia. 
Among the Tipperahs of Chittagong, if a man dies away 
from home, his relatives stretch a thread over all the 
intermediate streams, so that the spirit of the dead man 
may retiUTi to his own village ; it being supposed that 
' without assistance spirits are unable to cross running 
water; therefore the stream here had been bridged in 
the manner aforesaid.' ' We know that a somewhat 
similar idea existed in Europe, and it occurs also, as we 
shall see (p. 145), in the Fegee Islands. 

Again, some modes of death are supposed to kill not 
only the body but the spirit also. Thus a Bushman 
who was a magician, having put to death a woman, dashed 
llie head of the corpse to pieces with large stones, buried 
her, and made a lar^e fire over the grave, for fear, as 
he explained to Li cht-en stein, lest she should rise again 
and 'ti-ouble him." Even the New Zealanders believed 
that a man who was eaten was destroyed both body and 
spirit. The same idea evidently influenced the Califomian 
who, as recorded by Mr. Gibbs, did not dispute the immor- 
tality of the whites who buried their dead, but could not 
believe the same of his own people because they were in 
the habit of burning them.* 

In these cases it will be observed that the existence of 
the ghost depends upon the manner of death. This is no 
doubt absurd, but it ia not illogical. The savage's idea of 
a spirit is something ethereal indeed, but not altogether 
immaterial, and consequently it may be injured by violence. 

■ Loe.eii.p.iOl, 
• LawiD-s HiU Tracta of Cliiltnsr 
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Some races believe in ghosts of the living as well as of the 
dead. For instance, the Fijians ' believe * that the spirit 
of a man who still lives will leave the body to trouble 
otlier people when asleep. When anyone faints or dies, 
their spirit, it ia said, may sometimes be brought back by 
calling after it. 

Even when the ideas of a soul and of future life are more 
developed, they are far from always taking the direction of 
our beliefs. 

Thus the Caribs and Bed^kins believe that a man has 
more than one soul ; to this they are probably led by the 
pulsation of the heart and the arteries, which they regard 
as evidences of independent life. Thus also they account 
for inconsistencies of behaviour. 

The belief in ghosts, then, is essentially different from our 
notions of a future Hfe. Ghosts are mortal, they hannt 
burial-grounds and hover round their own graves. Even 
when a higher stage has been gained, the place of 
departed souls is not a heaven, but merely -a better 
earth. 

Divination and sorcery are very widely distributed. 
Their characteristics are so well known and so similar all 
over the world, that I shall only give a few suggestive 
LUuatrations. 

Whipple* thus describes a scene of divination among 
the Cherokees. The priest having concluded an eloquent 
address, took ' a curiously wrought bowl, alleged to be of 
great antiquity ; he filled it with water and placed the 
black substance within, causing it to move from one side to 
the other, and from bottom to top, by a word. Alluding, 
then, to danger and foes, the enchanted mineral fled from 
the point of his knife ; but as ho began to speak of peace 

' riji and the Fijians, vol. i. p. ' Eppott on iLe IndiaiiTrita»,p. 35. 
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and BeoTirity, it turned toward and clung to it, till lifted 
entirely from the water. The priest finally interpreted 
the omen by informing the people that peace was in the 
ascendant, no enemy being near.' , 

In West Africa ' they have a. mode of divination with 
mats, ' which they pretend to take up by gueas, and let fall 
again ; after which they tell them, and form, their answers 
according as the numbers ure even or odd.' The negroes 
of Egba* consult Shango by 'throwing sixteen pierced 
cowriea : if eight fall upwards and eight downwards, it 
is peace ; if all are upwards, it ia also a good sign ; and 
vice versdf if all fall with their teeth to the ground, it ia 
vmr.' 

The Lapps have a curioua mode of divination. They 
put a shoulder-blade in the fire, and then foretell the 
future by the arrangement of the cracks (figs. 15-17). 
The same custom exists among the Mongols' and Tun- 
gnses of Siberia,* and the Bedouins. The lines vary 
of course greatly, still there are certain principal cracks 
which usually occur. The following figures of Kalmuck 
specimens ai-e copied from Klemm, who explains, after 
Pallas, the meaning of the various lines. The Chipewyans 
of North America alao make their magic drawings on 
shoulder-blades, which they then throw into the fire.* 
Williama^ describes various modes of divination practised 
in Fiji. 

In New Zealand, before a warlike expedition is under- 
taken, sticks are sometimes stuck up in the ground in two 
rows, one of which denotes their own party, the other that 
of the enemy. If the wind blows the enemy's sticks 

' Astley's Collection of Voyngea, ' Ibid. p. 109. 

vol ii. p. SJt. * Tannar'a Narrative, p. 102, 
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TmckwardHj they will bcrdefeated ; if forwards, they will be 
^ctorioua ; if obliquely, the expedition will be indecisire. 
The same criterion is applied to their own sticta.' 

Thifl is a case of diviaation, but from it to sorcery ia a 
Bhort and obvious st«p. When once it is granted that the 
fall of a stick certainly preludes that of the person it 




i 



represents, it follows that by upsetting the stick, his death 
can be caused. 

We 6nd a very similar idea in the western Highlands 
of Scotland. In the ' Sea Maiden ' a mermaid appears 
to a fisherman, and gives him three seeds, which are to 
produce three trees, which 'will be a sign, when one of 

' Yate'i Nev ZtaUnd, p. 91. 
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the sons dies, one of the trees will wither;' and this 
accordingly took place.' 

A supposed prophet of the Shawneeee (North America} 
Bent word to Tanner that the fire in bis lodge was inti- 
mately connected with his life. ' Henceforth,' said he, 
' the fire must never be suffered to go out in yonr lodge. 
Summer and winter, day and night, in the storm, or when 
it is calm, you must remember that the life in yonr body 
and the fire in your lodge are the same. If you suffer 
your fire to be extinguished, at that moment yonr life will 
be at an eud.' ^ 

Father Merolla mentions a case in which a Congo 
(negro) witch tried to destroy him. With this object 
she dug a hole in the ground, and I resolved, aa} s 
the worthy Father,* ' not to stand long in one place, 
thereby to avoid the design she had upon me to bewitch 
me to death, that having been the reason of her malriug a 
hole in the earth. It seema their custom is, that when 
they have a mind to bewitch anyone mortally, they put a 
certain herb or plant into the hole they have so dug; 
which, aa it perishes or decays, so the vigour and spirits 
of the person they have a design upon wiU fait and decay.' 
In Fiji * ' one mode of operating is to bury a cocoa-nut, 
with the_ eye upwards, beneath the temple-hearth, on 
which a fire is kept constantly burning ; and as the life of 
the nut is destroyed, so the bealth of the person it repre- 
sents will fail, till death enanea. At Matnkn there is a 
grove sacred to the god Totalau, the wind. The priest 
promises tlie destruction of any hated person in four days 
if those who wish his death bring a portion of his hair, 
dress, or food which he has left. This priest keeps a fire 
burning, and approaches the place on his bands and kneea. 

' Campleira Tiilfa of the We&t ' Pinkerton, voL xvi. p. 230. 

Hi|r|ilHnd9, vol. 1. p. Tl< ' fij' ^"^ ^^ fu'^"^! ^1- >- P- 

■ Tanner's Nnrratire, p. 15G. 318. 
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If the victim bathe hefore the fourth day, the spell is broken. 
TEhe moat common method, however, is the Vakadranikan, 
or compounding of certain 'javea supposed to poasesa i 

lagieal power, and which are wrapped in other leaves, orj 
put into a small bamboo case, and buried in the garden of I 
the person to be bewitched, or hidden in the thatch of 
Lis house. The native imagination is so absolutely under 
the control of the fear of these charms, that ] 
tearing that they were the objects of such spells, hare'l 
Iain down on their mats, and died through fear. Those^ 
who have reason to suspect otlierg of plotting against 
them, avoid eating in their presence, or are careful to 
leave no fragment of food behind ; they also dispose their 
garments so that no part can b« removed. Moat natives 
on cutting their hair hide what is cut off in the thatch oi 
their own houaea. Some build themselves a small house, 
and surround it with a moat, believing that a little water J 
will neutralise the charms which are directed against fl 
them.' In North America, to ensure a sTiccessfuI war,r 
courtship, or hunt, the Indians make a rude drawing, or I 
a little image to represent the man, woman, or animal j n 
then medicine is apphed to it, or, if the design is to cause 
death, the heart is pierced.' In India also the magicians 
make small figures of mud, on the breasts of which they 
write the names of those whom they wish to annoy. They J 
then ' pierce the images with thorns, or mutilate them, so I 
as to communicate a corresponding injury to the personJ 



In other cases, the possession of a person's name is sui 
cient, and indeed, all over the world we find more or lesa^ 
confusion between a thing or a person, and its or hia name. I 
Hence the importance attached among the North American I 



' Tanner's NarratiTo, p 



' Dubois, Tho People of I: 
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InduuiB and South Sea Islandera to an exchange of names, 
Hence, as already mentioned, we often find a person's 
real name concealed, lest a knowledge of it ehould give 
a power over the person. Eren the Eomans when they 
besieged a town, had a curious ceremony founded on the 
aame idea. They invoked the tutelar deity of the city, 
and tempted him. by the offer of rewards and aacriiices 
' to betray hia friends and votaries. In that ceremony 
the name of the tutelar deity was thought of importance, 
and for that reason the tutelar deity of Rome was a pro- 
found secret.' ' 

Sumatra gives us a curious instance of long survival of 
this idea in a somewhat advanced community. ' A Suma- 
tran' ever scrupulously abstains from pronouncing his own 
name ; not, as I understand, from any motive of super- 
stition, but merely as a punctilio in manners. It occasions 
him infinite embaiTassment when a stranger, unacquaiuted 
with their customs, requires it of him. As soon as he 
recovers from hia confusion, he solicits the interposition 
of his neighbour. He is never addressed, except in 
the case of a superior dictating to his dependant, in the 
second person, but llways in the third ; using his name 
or title instead of the pronoun ; and when these are un- 
known, a general title of respect is substituted, and they 
say, for instance, " apa orang kaya punia suta," " what ia 
his honour's pleasure," for " what is your, or your honour's 
pleasure." When criminals or other ignominious persons 
are spoken to, use is made of the pronoun personal kau 
(a contraction of angka^u), particularly eipressive of con- 
tempt.' 

Generally, however, it was considered indispensable 
that the sorcerer should possess ' something connected 

' Lord K-1 
IT. p. 22B. 
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Ah the body of the object of vengeance. The paringa of ^ 
lis, a lock of the hair, the saliva from the mouth, or 
ither secretions from the body, or else a portion of the food 
'hich the person was to eat. This was considered as the 
■ehiele by which the demon entered the person, who after- 
wards became possessed. It waa called the tubu, growing 
T causing to grow. When procured, the tara was per- 
formed ; the sorcerer took the hair, saliva, or other sub- 
stance that had belonged to his victim, to his house, or 
Tnarae, performed his incantations over it, and offered his 
prayers ; the demon was then supposed to enter the tnbn, 
and through it the iudividual, who afterwards became 



In Kew Zealand' also the sorcerers ' use the saliva of thai 
people whom they intend to bewitch; and visitors care- , 
fully conceal their spittle, to give them no opportunity of 
working their evil.' Tylor' also says that a 'person who 
wished to bewitch another, sought to obtain something 
belonging to him — a lock of hair, a portion of hia garment, 
or even some of his food ; this being possessed, he uttered 
certain karakias over it, and then buried it ; as the 
article decayed, the individual also was supposed tag 
waste away. This was sure to be the case if thef 
yictim heard of it ; fear quickly accomphshing his enemy's 
wish. The person who bewitched another, remained 
three days without eating ; on the fourth he ate, and his 
victim died.' 

So also Seemann* tells us that 'if a Fijian wishes t&J 
cause the destruction of an individual by other means than J 
open violence or secret poison, the case is put in the handS'l 
of one of these sorcerers, care being taken to let this faci 



' WilHuma' PoIjnBSJan HeseHrcliM, 
[ roL ii. p. 228, 

" Dieffonbach, toL ii. p. fiB. 



' Seir Zealand and its luliabitonti, I 

, SB, 167- 

' A. Mission to Viti, p. 15Q. 
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be generally and widely known. The sorcerer now pro- 
ceeds to obtain any article tbat has once been in the 
posaeasion of the person to be operated upon. These 
articles are then burnt with certain leaves, and if the 
reputation of the sorcerer be sufficiently powerful, in nine 
cases out of ten the nervous fears of the individual to be 
punished will bring on disease, if not death : a similar 
process is applied to discover thieves.' 

Sir G. Grey thus describes a scene of witchcraft in New 
Zealand : ' The priests ' then dug a long pit, termed the pit 
of wrath, into which by their long enchantments they 
might bring the spirits of their enemies, and hang them 
and destroy them there ; and when they had dug the pit, 
mntteriug the necessary incantations, they toot lai^e 
shells in their hands to scrape the spirits of their enemies 
into the pit with, whUst they muttered enchantments ; 
and when they had done this they scraped the earth into 
the pit again to cover them up, and beat down the earth 
with their hands, and crossed the pit with enchanted 
cloths, and wove baskets of flax-leaves to hold the spirits 
of the foes which they had thus destroyed, and each of 
these acts they accompanied with proper spells.' 

In North America, also, ' a hair from the head of the 
victim ' is supposed to increase greatly the efficacy of 
charms. 

We cannot wonder that savages believe in witchcraft, 
since even the most civilised races have not long, nor 
entirely, ceased to do so. 

Like our spirit-rappers and table-turners, the Chinese 
magicians,* ' though they have never seen the person who 
consults them, they tell his name, and all the circum- 
stances of his family ; in what manner his house is situated, 

f. p. 206. 
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liow inanj children he has, their names and age ; with a 
hundred other particulars, which may be naturally enough 
supposed known to the demons, and are strangely sur- 
prising to weak and credulous mmds among the vulgar. 

Some of these conjurers, after invoking the demons, 
cause the figures of the chief of their sect, and of their 
idols, to appear in the air. Formerly they could make a 
pencil write of itself, without anybody 'touching it, upon 
paper or sand, the answers to questions. They likewise 
cause all people of any house to pass in review in a large 
vessel of water; wherein they a,lso show the changes that 
shall happen in the empire, and the imaginary dignities 
to which those shall be advanced who embrace their sect. 

In all parts of India, says De Faira,' 'there are pro- 
digious wizards. When Vasco -de Gama was saihng upon 
that discovery some of them at Kalekut showed people, in 
basins of water, the three ships he had with him. When 
Don Francisco de Almeyda, the first viceroy of India, was 
returning to Portugal, some witches of Kochin told him 
he should not pass the Cape of Good Hope ; and there he 
was buried. (This is strained a. httle ; for he did pass the 
Cape, and was buried at the bay of Saldanna, some leagues 
beyond, as wiU he seen hereafter.) What follows is still 
more extraordinary. At Maskat there are such sorcerers 
that they eat the inside of a thing, only fixing their eyes 
apon it. With then- sight they draw out the entrails of 
any human body, and so kill many^people. One of these 
fascinators, fixing his eyes on a bateka, or water melon, 
sucked out the inside; for, being cut open to try the 
experiment, it was found empty ; and the wizard, to 
satisfy the spectators, vomited it up again,' 

Father Merolla,' a Capuchin ' missioner,' tells quite 

' Quoted in Aatloj's Collootion of ' Voyage to Congo, Pinkerto 
VojBgf, vol. i. p. eS. XV. p. 239. 1 
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gravely the following story. The army of Sogno having 
captured a neighbouring town, found in it a largti cock 
with a ring of iron round one leg. Thia they killed, cut 
in pieces, and put into a pot to boil j when, however, they 

thought to eat it, ' the boQed pieces of the cock, thougli 
sodden, and near dissolved, Iwgan to move about, and 
unite into the form they were in before, and being so 
united, the restorted cock immediately raised himself up, 
and jumped out of the platter upon the ground, where he 
walked about as well as when he was first taken. After- 
wards he leaped upon an adjoining wall, where he became 
new-feathered all of a sudden, and then took hia flight to 
a tree hard by, where, fixing himself, he, after three claps 
of his wings, made a most hideous noise, and then dis- 
appeared. Everyone may easily imagine what a terrible 
fright the spectators were in at this sight, who, leaping 
with a thousand Ave-Marias in tbelr mouths from the 
place where thia had happened, were contented to observe 
most of the particulara at a distance.' 

To doubt the reality of witchcraft, aaja Lafitau,' ' est 
uue indastrie dea athees, et un eifet da cet esprit d'irr^- 
ligion qui fait aujourd'hui dea progr^a si sensiblea dans 
le monde, d'avoir d^truit en quelque sorte dans I'id^e de 
ceux mSme qui se piqueut d'avoir de la religion ; qu'il ee 
trouve dea hommeSj qui ayent commerce avec les demons 
par la voye des encbantemens et de la magie. On a 
attach^ a cette opinion una certaine faiblesae d'esprit il 
la croire, qui fait qu'on ue la toli^re plus, que dans lea 
femmelettea et dons le bas peuple, on dans les pretres 
et dans lea religieux, qn'on suppose avoir int^r^t a 
entretenir ces viaiona popnlaires, qu'un homme de sens 
a,oroit honte d'avouer. Pour 6tablir cependont cet esprit 
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I'incr^dulit^, il faut que ces pr^tenduB esprita forta veuil- 
ent s'aveugler au milieu de la lumiere, qu'ils renversent 
?Aiicien et le Nouveau Testament; qu'ils contrediseiit 
^ute I'antiquit^, I'histoire sacrfe et la profane. On 
brouve partout dea t^moignagea de ce commerce des 
faommea aree lea divinitea da paganiame, ou pour raieux 
«3ire avec lea demons.' 

He does not deny tliat some wizards were impoatora, 
Tjut he maintains that ' ce seroit reudre le monde trop sot, 
cjtie de vouloir le supposer pendant pluaieura si^cles, la, 
<!upe de quelques miaerablea joureura de gobelets.' Nay, 
Is even maintained ' that America waa, for some myate- 
lious reason, handed over to tte devil, and accounted for 
the remarkable similarity between some of the religious 
ceremonies, &c., in the new and old worlds, by the hy- 
pothesis that ' le demon, jaloux de la gloire de Dien, et 
du bonheur de I'homme, a toujours ^te attentif a derober 
a. I'un le culte qui lui eat du, et a perdre I'autre, en le 
rendant aon Adorateur, Ponr eela il a erig^ Autel contra 
Autel, et a affects de mainfenir le culte, qu'il vouloit se 
fau-e rendre par lea effeta d'une puissance aur-humaine, 
qui imposassent par le merveilleux, et qui fuasent imit^a 
et copies d'apr^a ceuz, dont Dieu donnait a son peuple 
des t^moignages si autentiques, par I'^vidence dea miraclea 
qu'il faisoit en sa faveur.' 

Labat * alao, while admitting ' qu'on exagere aouvent 
dans ce qu'on en dit ; maia je croi qu'il faut convenir que 
tout ce qu'on dit n'est pas enti&rement faux, quoiqu'il ne 
Boit peut-Stre pas enti^roment vrai, Je suis aussi per- 
suade qu'il y a dea faits d'une vi^rite tres-constante j ' 
and after mentioning four of these supposed facts, he 
concludes, ' il me semble que ces ouatre faits suffisent 

i. p. 67. 
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pour prouver qu'il j a veritablement des gens qui out 
commerce avec le diable, et qui ee servenfc de lui en bleu 
des chosea.' 

Some, even of our recent missionaries, according to 
Williams, believed tbat the Polynesian wizarda really 
poaseasod supernatural powers, and were ' agents of the 
infernal powers.' ' Nay, Williams himself thought it ' not 
impossible.' 

We may well be surprised that Europeans should believe 
in such things, and missionaries so credulous and ignorant 
ought, one might suppose, rather to learn than to teach ; 
on the other Land, it is not surprising that savages should 
believe in witchcraft, nor even that the wizards should 
believe in themselves. 

We must indeed by no means suppose that sorcerers 
were always, or indeed generally, impostors. 

The Shamans of Siberia aire, says Wrangel, ' by no 
means 'ordinary deceivers, but a psycbologieal pheno- 
menon, well deserving of attention. Whenever 1 have 
seen them operate they have left with me a long-continued 
and gloomy impression. The wild loot, the bloodshot 
eyes, the labouring breast and convulsive utterance, the 
seemingly involuntary distortion of the face and the whole 
body, the streaming hair, even the hollow sound of the 
drum, all contributed to the effect ; and I can well under- 
stand that the whole should appear to the uncivilised 
spectator as the work of evil spirits.' 

Speaking of the Ahts in North-west America, it ia 
undoubtedly a fact, says Mr. Sproat, * ' that many of the 
sorcerers themselves thoroughly believe in their own 
supernatural powers, and are able, in their preparations 

' PoljnesiBQ Reseirctiefl, vol. ii. p. ' Scones and Studies of Savage Life, 

226. p. 170. 

' Siberis, p. 124. 
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and practices, to oiirlure excesaive fatigue, want of food, 
and intense prolonged mental excitement.' 

Dobritzhoffer also concludes that the sorcerers of the 
Abipones ' themselves ' imagine that thej are gifted with 
superior wisdom ;' and Miiller also is convinced that they 
honestly believe in themselves.* 

We should, says Martins,^ 'do them an injustice if 
we regarded the Brazilian sorcerera as mere impostors,' 
thoTigh, he adds, they do not scruple to cheat where they 

Williams, also, who was by no means disposed to take 
a favourable view of the native sorcerers, admits that they 
believed in themselves, a fiict which it ia only fair to bear 
in* mind.* 

This self-deception was much facilitated by, if not 
mainly doe to, the very general practice of fasting by 
those who aspired to the position of wizards. The Green- 
lander, saya Cranz," who wotild be an angekok, 'must 
retire from all mankind for a whCe into some solitary 
recess or hermitage, must spend the time in profound 
meditation, and call upon Tomgarsuk to send him a 
tomgak. At length, by abandoning the converse of men, 
by fasting and emaciating the body, and by a strenuous 
intensenesB of thought, the man's imagination grows dis- 
tracted, so tliat blended images of men, beasts, and 
monsters appear before him. He readily thinks thesQ 
are real spirits, because his thoughts are full of spirits, 
and this throws his body into great irregularities and 
eonvnlaions, which he labours to cherish and augment.' 

Among the North American Indians,^ when a boy reaches 



' Gea.d. Am, Urr. p. 80. ' Hlatory of Greenland, vol. i. p. 

» Von d. BeebtsiuB. untar den Ur. 210. 
Bragilieaa, p, 30. • Catlin's North Amcricaii Indians, 

' Poijnesian Itfiaearches, to!, ii, p. tdI. i. p. 36. 
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maturity, he leaves home and abaents himself for some 
days, during which he eats nothing, but Uea on the ground 
thinking. When at length he falls asleep the first animal 
about which he dreams is, he thinks, ordained to be his 
special protector through life.' The dream itself he looke 
on as a revelation. Indeed tJke Redskins faat before any 
great expedition, thinking that during their dreams they 
receive indications as to the course of action which they 
should pursue.' 

Among the Cherokees also fasting is very prevalent, 
* and an abstinence of seven days renders the devotee 
famous.' ' 

The riatheads of Oregon have a very similar custom. 
Here, however, a number of youths retire together. 
' They spend three days and nights in the performance 
of these rites, without eating or drinking. By the languor 
of the body and the high excitement of the imagination 
produced during this time, their sleep must be broken 
and visited by visions adapted to their views.' * These, 
therefore, they not unnaturally look on as the visits of 
spirits, 

Those who by continued fasts have thus purified and 
cleared their minds from gross ideas, are supposed to be 
capable of a clearer insight into the future than that which 
is accorded to ordinary men, and are called ' Saiotkatta ' 
by the Hurons, and ' Agotsinnachen ' by the Iroquois, 
terms which mean literally ' seers.' ° 

In BrazU, a young man who wishes to be a paj6 dwells 
alone in some mountain, or in some lone place, and fasts 
for two years, after which he is admitted with certain 

' Lafltau, (op. rti.Tol.i.pp. 207, 290, Tribes, p, 36. 
831, Bad upecially pp. 338 and 370. 
■ CBirer'a TcnTeU, p. 285. 
' WMppU'i Beport en Indliui 
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eeremonies into the order of pajes.' Among tlie Abipones ' 
and Cariba ' those who aspire to be ' keebet ' proceed in a. 
similar manner. Among tbe South American Indians of 
the Eio de la Plata the Medicine-men were prepared for 
their office hy a long fast.' Among the Lapps, also, 
would-be wizards prepare themselves by a strict fast." 

At first Bight the introduction of the ' dance ' may seem 
out of place here. Among savages, however, it is no mere 
amnsement. It is, says Bobertson,* ' a serious and im- 
portant occupation, which mingles in every occurrence of 
public or private Hie, If any intercourse be necessary 
between two American tribes the ambassadors of the one 
approach in a solemn dance and present the calumet or 
emblem of peace ; the sachema of the other receive it with 
the same ceremony. If war is denounced against an 
enemy, it is by a dance, expresaive of the resentment which 
they feel, and of the vengeance which they meditate. If 
tiie wrath of their gods is to be appeased, or their benefi- 
cence to be celebrated — if they rejoice at the birth of a 
child, or mourn the death of a friend, they have dances 
appropriated to each of these situations, and suited to the 
different sentiments with which they are then animated. 
If a person is indisposed a dance is prescribed as the most 
effectual means to restore him to health ; and if he him- 
self eaunot endure the fatigue of such an exercise, the 
physician or conjurer performs it in his name, as if the 
virtue of his activity could be transferred to his patient.* 

Among the Kols of Nagpore Colonel Dalton ' describes 



' Martiua, Keolit. nnter d. Ur. Bras p. R5. 
p. 30. ' Robortson's America, bk. iv, p 

' DobriUhoffer. ToL ii. p. 67. -133. See also Schooleraft. tM\eil.\o] 

• DaTartTB, HigtoryofthoCaribby iii, p. 488, on the Sacred Dances of thi 
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several dances wliicli, lie says, ' are all more or less con- 
nected with some religious ceremony.' 

The Ostyaks also perform sacred sword .dances in honour 
of th^ir god Telan.* 

Fig. 18 represents a sacred dance as practised by the 
natives of Virginia. It is very interesting to see here a 
circle of upright stones, which, except that they are rudely 
carved at the upper end into the form of a head, exactly 
resemble our so-called Druidical temples. 

The idea is by no means confined to mere savages. 
Even Socrates * regarded the dance as a part of religion, 
and David, we know, did so too.' 

As sacrificial feasts so generally enter into religious cere* 
monials, we need not wonder that smoking is throughout 
America closely connected with all religious ceremoniei, 
just as incense is used for the same purpose in the Old 
World.^ Among the Sonthals also, one of the aboriginal 
tribes of India, the whole of their religious obsenranees 
^ are generally performed and attended to by the Toiaries 
whilst in a state of intoxication ; a custom which reminds 
us of ihe worship of Bacchus among the Grreeks and 
Komans.'^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

EELIGION (contitmed). 

r tracing up the gradual evolution of religious beliefs 
we Taa.j begin with th.e Australians, who possess 
merely certain vague ideas as to the existence of evil 
spirits, and a general dread of witchcraft. Thia belief 
cannot be said to influence them by day, bnt it renders 
them very unwilling to quit the camp fire by night, or to 
sleep near a grave. They have no idea of creation, nor 
do they use prayers ; they have no religions forms, cere- 
monies, or worship. They do not believe in the existence 
of a Deity, nor is morality in any way connected with 
their religion, if it can be so called. The words ' good ' 
or ' bad ' had reference to taste or bodily comfort, and did 
not convey any idea of right or wrong.' Another curious 
notion of the Australians is that white men are blacks 
who have risen from the dead. This notion was found 
among the natives north of Sydney as early as 1795, and 
can scarcely, therefore, be of missionary origin.* It occurs 
also among the negroes of Guinea.' The ideas of the 
Australians on the subject, however, soem to have been 
very various and confused. They had certainly no general 
and definite view on the subject. 

As regards the North Australians we have trustworthy 
accounts given by a Scotchwoman, Mrs. Thomson, who 

■ Lee. tie. pp. 354, S&5, 356. ■ Smith's Qniuea, p. 215. Boaman, 

' Collins' English Colouj in S.S. Pinkeiton'i Voyages, vol, it. p. 40, 
Wales, p. 303. 
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was wrecked on the Eastern Prince of Wales Island. Her 
husband and the rest of the crew were drowned, but she 
was saved by the natives, and lived with them nearly five 
years, until the visit of the ' Rattlesnake,' when she escaped 
with some difficulty. On the whole she was kindly treated 
by the men, though the women were long jealous of her, 
and behaved towards her witli much cruelty. These people 
have no idea of a Supreme Being.' They do uol believe in 
the immortality of the soul, but hold that they are ' after 
death changed into white people or Europeans, and aa 
such pass the second and final period of their existence ; 
nor is it any part of their creed that future rewards and 
punishments are awarded." 

Mrs. Thomson was supposed to be the ghost of Giom, 
a daughter of a man named Piaquai, and when she was 
teased by children, the men would often tell them to leave 
her alone, saying, 'Poor thing I she is nothing — only a 
ghost.' This, however, did not prevent a man named 
Boroto making her his wife, which shows how little is 
actually implied in the statement the Austi-aUans believe 
in spirits. They really do no more than believe in the 
existence of men, somewhat different from, and a little 
more powerful than, themselves. Tlie South Australians 
as described by Stephens had no religious rites, ceremonies, 
or worship; no idea of a Supreme Being; but a va^ue 
dread of evil spirits.' 

The Teddaha of Ceylon, according to Davy, believe in 
evil beings, but ' have no idea of a supreme and beneEcent 
God, or of a state of future existence, or of a system of 
rewards and punishments ; and, in consequence, they are of 
opinion that it signifies little whether they do good or evil.'* 

' Mc Oilliynij's Voyiigo of the ' Slephnns' South AiutrnUa, p. 78. 
RntttciiiBko, Tol. ii, p. 29. ■ Darj't Ccflon, f. Hi. 

' Lot. cil. p. 29, 
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Tlie Indians of California have been well described by 
Father Baegert, a Jesiiit missiomirj, who lived antong them 
no leas than seventeen years.' As to government or 
religion, he says,* ' neither the one nor the other existed 
among them. They had no magistrates, no pohce, and no 
laws ; idols, temples, religions worship or ceremonies were 
unknown to them, and they neither believed in the true 
and only God, nor adored false deities. They were all 
equals, and everyone did aa he pleased, without asking 
his neighbour or caring for lus opinion, and thus all vices 
and misdeeds remained unpunished, excepting such cases 
in which the offended individual or hia relations took the 
law into their own hands and revenged themselves on the 
guilty party. The different tribes represented by no 
means comoiunities of rational beings, who submit to laws 
and regulations and obey their superiors, but resembled 
far more herds of wild swine, which run about according 
to their own liking, being together to-day and scattered 
to-morrow, till they meet aga.in by accident at some future 
time. 

' In one word, the Californians lived, salva venia, as 
though they had been freethinkers and materialists. 

' I made diligent enquiries, among those with whom I 
lived, to ascertain whether they had any conception of 
God, a future life, and their own souls, but I never could 
discover the slightest trace of such a knowledge. Their 
language has no words for " God " and " soul," for which 
reason the missionaries were compelled to use in their 
sermons and religious instructiolis the Spanish words Dios 
and alma. It could hardly be other^vise with people who 
thought of nothing but eating and merry-making and 

' NaflliBcliten Ton dor Amer. Halb. ' Smilhaooian Eeports, 18fl*, p. 
Califijmia, 1773. Tranelated in Smith- 3P0. 
■UDiaa Iteports, 1863-4. 
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never refleetcil on serious ma-tters, but diBmissed every- 
thing that lay beyond the narrow compass of tlieir con- 
ceptions with the phrase aipekeriri, which means "who 
knows that?" I often asked them whether they had 
never put to themBelvea the question who might be the 
Creator and Preserver of the sun, moon, stars, and other 
objects of nature, but was always aent home with a vara, 
which means " no " in their language.' They had, how- 
ever, certain sorcerers, whom they believed to possess 
power over diseases, to bring small-pox, famine, &c,, and 
of whom, therefore, they were in much fear- 
Mr. Gibba, speaking of the Indians living in the valleys 
drained by the Sacramento a-nd the San Joaquin, says : 
' One of this tribe, who had been for three or four years 
among the whites, and accompanied the expedition, on 
bein^ questioned as to hia own belief in a Deity, ac- 
knowledged his entire ignorance on tho subject. As 
regarded a future state of any kind, he was equally unin- 
formed and indifferent ; in fact, did not believe in any for 
himself. As a reason why his people did not go to another 
country after death, while the whites might, he assigned 
that the Indians burned their dead, and he supposed there 
was an end of them." 

The religion of the Bachapins, a Kaf&r tribe, has been 
described by Burchell. They had no outward worship, 
nor, so far as he could learn, any private devotion ; indeed, 
they had no belief in a beneficent Deity, though they 
feared an evil Being called ' Muleemo,' or ' Murimo.' They 
iiad no idea of creation. Even when Burchell suggested it 
to them, they did not attribute it to Muleemo, but ' asserted 
that every thing made itself, and that trees and herbage 
^-rew by their own will." They believed in sorcery, and 
in the efficacy of amulets. 



Dr. Tandertemp, tbe first misaionary to the Kaffirs, 
' never could perceive that they had any religion, or any 
idea of the existence of God.' Mr. Moffat also, who lived 
in South Africa as a missionary for many yeara, says that 
they were utterly destitute of theological ideas;' and 
Dr. Gardner, in Ma ' Faitlia of the World,' eoneludea as 
follows ;' ' From all that can be ascertained on the religion 
of the Kaffirs, it seems that thoae of them who are still 
in their heathen state have no idea, (1) of a Supreme 
Intelligent Ruler of the tmiverse ; (2) of a Sabbath j (3) 
(jf a day of judgment ; (4) of the guilt and pollution of 
ain ; (5) of a Saviour to deliver them, from the wrath to 
come.' 

The Rev. Canon Callaway has recently published a 
very interesting memoir on * The Religious System of the 
Araazulu,' who are somewhat more advanced in yieii" 
religious conceptions. The first portion is entitled ' Un- 
kulunkulu or the Tradition of Creation.' It does not, 
however, appear that TJnknlnnknlu la regarded as a 
Creator, or even as a Deity at all. It is simply the first 
man, the Zulu Adam. Some complication arises from the 
fact that not only the ancestor of all mankind, but also 
the first of each tribe, is called Unkulunkulu, so that 
there are many Ontulunkulu, or Unknluniulus, None of 
them, however, have any of the characters of Deity j no 
prayers or saci-ifices are offered to them ;' indeed, they no 
longer exist, having been long dead.* Unkulunkulu was 
in no sense a Creator,* nor, indeed, is any special power 
attributed to him." He, i.e. man, arose from ' Umklanga,' 
that is ' a bed of reeds,' but, how he did so, no one knew.' 
Mr. Callaway agrees with Casalis, that ' it never entered 
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tlie heada of the Zulus tliat the eartU and ekj might be 
the work of an invisible Being.' ' One native thought the 
white mftn made the world.' They had, indeed, no idea of, 
or name for, God,' When Moffat endeavoured to explain 
to a chief about God, he exclaimed, ' Woiald that I could 
catch itl I would transfix it with my spear;' yet tliis 
was a ma,n 'whose judgment on other aubjecta would 
command attention.' * 

Tet they are not without a belief in invisible beings. 
This is founded partly on the shadow, but principally on 
the dream. They regard the shadow aa in some way the 
spirit which accompanies the body (reminding us of the 
similar idea among the Greets), and they have a curioua 
notion that a dead body casts no shadow.* 

Still more important has been the influence of dreams. 
When a dead father or brother appears to a man in his 
sleep, he does not doubt the reality of the occurrence, and 
hence concludes that they still live. Grandfathers, however, 
are by inverse reasoning regarded as generally dead.' 

Diseases are regarded as being often caused by the 
spirits of discontented relatives. In other respects these 
spirits are not regarded as possessing any special powers ; 
though pA,jed to, it is not in such a manner as to indicate 
a belief that they have any supernatural influence, and 
they are ^learly not regarded as immortal. In some cases 
departed relatives are regarded as reappearing in the forji 
of snakes,^ which may be known from ordinary snakes by 
certain signs,* snch as their frequenting huts, not eai.iiig 
mice, and showing no fear of man. Sometimes a f;nake 
is recognised as the representative of a given man by some 
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peculiar mark or scar, tlie absence of an eye, or some other 
similar point of resemblance. 

Ill such cases Bacrifices are sometimes offered to the 
Bnake, and when a bullock is killed part is put away for 

the use of the dead orAmatongo.whoare specially invited 
to the feast, whose assistance is requested, and whose 
■wrath ia deprecated. Tet this can hardly be called ' an- 
cestor worship.' The dead have, it is true, the advantage 
of invisibility, but they are not regarded as omnipresent, 
omnipotent, or immortal. There are even means by which 
tronblesome spirits may be destroyed or ' laid.' ' 

In such cases as these, then, we see religion in a very 
low phase ; that in which it consists merely of belief inv 
the existence of cvU beings, less material than we are, but 
mortal like ourselves, and if more powei-fiil than we are in 
some respects, even leas so in others. The Fetichiam of the 
negro is a decided step in advance. Religion, if it can be 
BO called, is systematised, and greatly raised in importance. 
Nevertheless from another point of view Fetichism may 
almost he regarded as an anti-religion. For the negro 
believes that by means of the fetich he can coerce and 
control his deity. In fact Fetichism is mere witchcraft. 
We have already seen that magicians all overlhe world 
think that if they can obtain a part of an enemy the po»- 
session of it gives them a power over him. Even a bit 
of his clothing will answer the purpose, or, if this cannot 
be got, it seems to them natural that an injury even to an 
image would affect the original. That is to say, a man who 
can destroy or torture the image, thus inflicts pain on the 
original, and, this being magical, is independent of the 
power of that original. Even in Europe and in the eleventh 
century some unfortunate Jews were accused of having 

' Lie. cit. p. 160. 
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murdered a certain Bishop Eberhard in this way. They 
made a wax image of him, had it baptised, and then burnt 
it, and bo the bishop died. 

Lord Karnes says that at the time of Catherine de 
Medicis ' it was common to take the resemblance of enemies 
in was, in order to torment them by roasting the figure at 
a slow fire, and pricking it with needles.' ' 

In India, says Dubois,' ' a quantity of mud is moulded 
into small figures, on the breasts of which they write the 
name of the persons whom they mean to annoy. . , They 
pierce the images with thorns, or mutilate them, so as to 
communicate a corresponding injury to the person repre- 
sented.' 

Now it seems to me that Fetichism is an extension 
of this belief. The negro supposes that the possession of a 
fetich representing a spirit, makes the spirit his servant. 
We know that the negroes beat their fetich if their prayers 
are unanswered, and I believe they seriously think they 
thu^ inflict suffering on the actual deity. Thus the 
fetich cannot fairly be called an idol. The same image 
or object may indeed be a fetich to one man and an idol 
to another ; yet the two are essentially different in their 
nature. An idol is indeed an object of worship, while, on 
the contrary, a fetich is intended to bring the Deity 
within the control of man, an attempt which is less absurd 
than it at first sight appears, when considered in con- 
nection with their low religious ideas. 

If then witchcraft be not confused with religion, as I 
think it ought not to be, Fetichism can hardly be called a 
religion ; to the true spirit of which it is indeed entirely 
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human figure, though it ma-j do so. Even an ear of 
maize will answer the purpose. If, said an intelligent negro 
to Boaman,' any of us is 'resolved to undertake anything 
of importance, we first of all search out a god to prosper our 
designed undertaking; and going out of doors with tbia 
design, fake the first creature that presents itself to our 
eyes, whether dog, cat, or the most contemptible animal in 
the world, for our god : or perhaps, instead of that, any 
inanimate object that falls in our way, whether a stone, 
or piece of wood, or anything else of the same nature. 
This new-chosen god is immediately presented with an 
offering, which is accompanied with a solemn vow, that if 
he pleaseth to prosper our undertakings, for the future we 
will always worship and esteem him as a god. If our 
design prove successful, we have discovered a new and 
assisting god, which is daily presented with fresh offer- 
ings ; but if the contrary happen, the new god is rejected 
as a useless tool, and consequently returns to his primitive 
estate.' He went on in these following words, ' We Aake 
and break our gods daily, and consequently are the masters 
and inventors of what we sacrifice to.' 

Even Europeans, extraordinary as it may seem, believed 
in these superstitions delusions. 

The term Eetichism is generally connected with the 
negro race, but a corresponding state of mind exists in 
many other parts of the world. In fact, it may almost be 
said to be universal, since it ia nothing more nor less than 
witchcraft ; and in the most advanced countries — even in 
our own — the belief in witchcraft has but recently been 
eradicated. 

The Badagas (Hindostan), according to Metz, aro 
fitill in a ' condition little above fetichism. Anything 

■ Bosmnn'a Guinso, Finluiton's Loyer (1701), Aetle;'e CuUection, tdL 
Voyages, vol. xn. p. 4S3. Bee slao ii. p. 440. 
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with them may become an object of adoration, if the 
head man or the village priest should take a fancy to 
deify it. As a necessary consequence, however, of this 
state of things, no real respect is entertained towards their 
deities, and it is not an uncommon thing to hear the 
people call them liars, and use opprobrious epithets 
respecting them.' ' Again, speaking of the Chota Nag- 
pore tribes of Central India, Colonel Dalton observes that 
certain 'peculiarities in the pajranism of the Oraon, and 
only practised by Moondabs who live in the same village 
ivith them, appear to me to savour thoroughly of feti- 
chiam.' ' 

In Jeypore ' the body of a small musk-rat is regarded 
as a powerful talisman. ' The body of this animal, dried, 
is inclosed in a ease of brass, silver, or gold, according to 
the means of the individual, and is slung around the neck, 
or tied to the arm, to render the individual proof against 
all evil, not excepting sword and other cut, musket- 
shot, &c.' 

In all these cases the tribes seem to me to be naturally 
in the state of Fetichism, disguised however and modified 
by fragments of the higher Hindoo religions, which they 
have adopted without understanding. 

Though the Redskins of North America have reached a 
higher stage of religious development, they still retain 
fetiches in the form of ' medicine-bags.' ' Every Indian,' 
says Catlin,* ' in his primitive state, cairies his medicine- 
ba^ in some form or other,' and to it he looks for pro- 
tection and safety. The nature of the medicine-bag is 
thus determined. At fourteen or fifteen years of age the 
boy wanders away alone upon the Prahie, vthere he 

' Tha Tribe* of the Heilghemos, ' Sham, Trana. Ethn. Soc, Tol. ri. 
p. 60. p. 278. 

* Tntis. Etlm. Soc US. vol. u, • American Indiiuia, voL L p. 3S. 
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remains two, three, four, or even five days, lying on tha 
ground musing and fasting. He remains awake as long 
aa he can, but when he sleeps the first animal of which he 
dreams becomes hia * medicine.' As soon as possible he 
Bhoots an animal of the species in questiOD, and makes a 
medicine-bag of the skin. Unlike the fickle Negro, how- 
ever, the Redskin never changes his fetich. To him it be- 
comes an emblem of success, like the shield of the Greek, 
or the more modem sword, and to lose it is disgrace. The 
Columbian Indians have small figurea in the form of a 
quadruped, bird, or fish. These, though called idols, are 
rather fetiches, because, as all disease is attributed to 
t^em, when anyone is ill they are beaten together, and 
the first which loses a tooth or claw is supposed to be the 
culprit.* 

In Chinaj' also, ' if the people, after long praying to 
their images, do not obtain what they desire, as it often 
happens, they turn them off as impotent gods j others use 
them in a most reproachful manner, loading them with 
hard names, and sometimes with blows. " How now, dog 
of a spirit ! " say they to them ; " we give yon a lodging in a 
magnificent temple, we gild you handsomely, feed you well, 
and offer incense to you ; yet, after all this care, you are so 
ungrateful aa to refuse us what we ask of you." Herenpon 
they tie this image with cords, pluck him down, and drag 
him along the streets, through all the mud and dmighills, 
to punish him for the expense of perfume which they have 
thrown away upon him. If in the meantime it happens 
that they obtain their request, then, with a great deal of 
ceremony, they wash him clean, carry him back, and 
place him in his niche again ; where they fall down to 
him, and make excuses for what they have done. "In a 
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truth," Bay they, " we were a little too hasty, aa well as 
you were BOmewhat too long in your grant. Why should 
you bring this beating on yourself? But what is done 
cannot be now undone ; let us not therefore think of it 
any more. If you will forget what ia past, we will gild 
you over again." ' 

Pallas, speaking of the Ostiaks, states that, ' MaJgre la 
Teneratioi et le respect qu'ila ont pour leura idoles, 
malheur a elles lorsqn'il arrive un malheor a I'Oatiab, et 
que I'idole n'y rem^die pas. H la jette alors par terre, la g 
frappe, la maltraite, et la briae en morceaur. Cette-| 
correction arrive fr^jnemnient. Cette colore eat commune 
hi toua lea peuples idolatrea de la. Siberie.' ' 

In Whydah (W. Aii-ica), and I believe generally, the 
negroes will not eat the animal or plant which they 
have chosen for their fetich.* 

In Issini, on the contrary, ' eating the fetich ' is S 
solemn ceremony on taking an oath, or as a token c 
friendship.* 

Fetichiam, strictly speaking, has no teifiples, idola,^ 
priests, sacrifices, or prayer. It involves no belief in 
creation or in a future life, and a fortiori none in a state 
of rewards and punishments. It is entirely independent 
of morality. In most, however, of the powerful negro 
monarchies religion has made some progress in organisa- 
tion ; but though we find both sacred buildings and priests, 
the religion itself shows little, if any, intellectual im- 1 
provemeut. 

The next stage in religious progress is that which may 
be called Totemism, The savage does not abandon his 
belief in fetichism, from which indeed no race of men has _ 
yet entirely freed itself, but he superinduces on it a belie] 
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in beings of a higher and less material iiatare. In thia 
stage everything may be worshipped — trees, stones, rivera, 
mountains, the heavenly bodies, plants, and animala. 

How ready savages are to deify objects, both animate 
and inanimate, I shall presently bring forward abundant 
evidence ; for the present, I will only qnote the following 
story from Lander's ' Niger Expedition.' 

In most African towns and villages, says Lander,' ' I 
waa treated as a demigod.' On one occasion, having 
landed at a village which white men had never visited 
before, hia party caused great terror. When they suc- 
ceeded in establishing a communication with the natives, 
the chief gave the following account of what had 
taken place, ' A few minutes,' ' he said, ' after you first 
landed, one of my people came to me and said, that a 
number of strange people had arrived at the market-place. 
I sent him back again to get as near to you aa he could, 
to hear what you intended doing. He soon after returned 
to me and said that you spoke a language which he could 
not understand. Not doubting it was your intention to 
attack my village at night and carry off my people, I 
desired them to get ready to fight. We were all prepared 
and ready to kill you, and came down breathing vengeance 
and slaughter, supposing that you were my enemies, and 
had landed from the oppoaite side of the river. But when 
you came to meet us unarmed, and we saw your white 
faces, we were all so frightened that we could not pull our 
bows, nor move hand or foot; and when you drew near 
me, and extended your hands towards me, I felt my heart 
faint within me, and believed that you were " children of 
Heaven," and had dropped from the skies.' 

The worship of auimals ia very prevalent among racea 

,' E.snd J.Landpr'B Niger Eipedition, vol. iii. p. IBS. 
» Zoc.cfi.TDl. iii. p. 78. 
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a somewhat higher stage of civilisation than 
lat characterised by Fetichism. Plutarch, long ago, 

ggeated that it arose from the custom of representing' 

limals upon standards ; and it is possible that some few 
-aea may bo due to this cause, though it is manifestly 

.pplicable to the majority, because animal worship much 
'recedes the use of standards in the scale of human de- 
'elopment. Diodorua explains it by the myth that the 
jods, being at one time hard pressed by the giants, con- 
cealed themselves for a while under the form of animals, 
vhich in consequence became sacj-cd, and were worshipped 
•y men. This absurd theory needs no refutation. 

Another ancient suggestion was that the Egyptian 
ihiefa wore helmets in the form of animals' heads, and 
that hence these animals were worshippod. This theory, 
towever, will not apply generally, because the other racea 
which worship animals do not use such helmets, and even 
in Egypt there can be little doubt that the worship of 
animals preceded the use of helmets. 

Plutarch, as already mentioned, supposed that the croco- 
dile was worshipped because, having no tongue, it was 
a type of the Deity, who makes laws for nature by his 
mere will t This far-fetched explanation shows an entire 
misconception of savage nature. 

The worship of animals is, however, susceptible of a 
very simple explanation, and has, I believe, really originated 
from the practice of naming, first individuals, and then 
their families, after particular animals. A family, for 
instance, which was called after the bear, would come to 
look on that animal first with interest, then with respect, 
and at length with a sort of awe. 

The habit of calling children after some animal or plant 
is very common. 

The Tssinese of Guinea name their children ' after some 
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beast, tree, or fruit, according to their fancy. Sometimea 
they call it after their fetich or some white, who ia a 
'Mingo, that is friend to them." 

The Hottentots also generally named their children after 
some animal.' In Congo ' ' some form of food is forbidden 
to everyone : in some it is a fiah, in others a bird, and so 
on. This is not, however, expressly stated to be connected 
with the totem.' 

In China also the name ia frequently ' that of a flower, 
animal, or such like thing.'* In Australia, we seem to find 
the totem, or, as it is there caDed, kobong, almost in the 
very moment of deification. Each fiimily, sajs Sir G. Grey," 
* adopts some animal or vegetable, as their crest or sign, 
or kobong as they call it. I imagine it more likely that 
these have been named after the families, than that tho 
families have been named after them. 

*A cei-tain mysterious connection exists between the 
family and its kobong, so that a member of the family will 
never till an animal of the species to which his kobong 
belongs, should he find it asleep ; indeed, he always kills it 
reluctantly, and never without affording it a chance of 
escape. This arises from the family belief, that some one 
individual of the species is their nearest friend, to kill 
whom would be a great crime, and to be carefully avoided. 
Similarly a native who has a vegetable for his kobong, may 
not gather it under certain circumstances, and at a 
particular period of the year.' 

Here we see a certain feeling for the kobong or totem, 
though it does not amount to worship.* In America, on 
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the other hand, it has developed into a veritable 
*-eligion. 

The totem of the Redskins, says Sclioolcraft,' 'is a 
symbol of the name of the progenitor, — generallj some 
quadruped, or bird, or other object in the animal kingdom, 
which stands, if we may so express it, as the surname of 
the family. It is always some animated object, and seldom 
or never derived from the inanimate class of nature. Its 
significant importance is derived from the fact, that 
individuals miheaitatingly trace their lineage from it. 
By whatever names they may be called during their life- 
time, it is the totem, and not their personal name, that is 
recorded on the tomb, or adjedatig, that makes the place 
of burial. Families are thus traced when expanded into 
bands or tribes,' the multiplication of which, in North 
America, has been very great, and has increased, ia like 
ratio, the labours of the ethnologist. The turtle, the bear, 
and the wolf appear to have been priniar)- and honoured 
totems in most of the tribes, and bear a significant rank 
to the traditions of the Iroquois and Lenapis, or Delawares ; 
and they are believed to have more or less prominency in 
the genealogies of all the tribes who are organised on the 
tctemic principle,' 

Thus again the Oaages* believe themselves to be de- 
scended from a beaver, and consequently will not Vjll that 
animal. • 

So also among the Khonds of India, the different tribes 
' take their designation from various animals, as the bear 
tribe, owl tribe, deer tribe,' &c. Ac. 

The Kols of Kagpore also are divided into ' keelis ' or 
clans, generally called after animals, which in consequence 

I Schoolcnift'B Indian TribM.ToI. ii. ' Sfhoolcmft, vol. L p. 320. 
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they do not eat. Thus the eel, hawk, and heron tribe 
abstain respectively from the flesh of these animals.' 

In Southern Africa the Bechnanas are subdivided into 
men of the crocodile, men of the fish, of the monkey, of 
the buffalo, of the elephant, porcupine, lion, vine, and so 
on. No one darea to eat the flesh, or wear the skin, of the 
animal to the tribe of which he belongs. In this case 
however, the totoma are not worshipped.' 

If, moreover, we bear in mind that the deity of a savage 
is merely a being of a slightly different nature from— and 
generally somewhat more powerful than — himself, we 
shall at once see that many animals, snch as the bear or 
elephant, fulfil in a great measure his conception of a 
Deity. 

This is still more completely the case with nocturnal 
animals, such as the lion and tiger, where the effect is 
heightened by a certain anioimt of mystery. Aa the 
savage crouching at night by his camp fire, listens to 
the cries and roars of the animals prowling round, or 
watches them stealing like shadows round and round 
among the trees, it would surely be difficult for him to 
resist the feeling that there is something mysterious 
about them ; and if in his estimate of animals he erra in 
one direction, we perhaps have fallen into the opposite 
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As an object of worship, however, the serpent is pre- 
eminent among animals. Not only is it malevolent and 
mysterious, but its hite^ — so trifling in appearance and 
yet BO deadly^ — producing ft,tal effects, rapidly, and ap- 
parently by no adequate meajis, suggests to the savage 
almost irresistibly the notion of something divine, accord- 
ing to his notions of divinity. There were also s 
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^>wer,'but powerful, considerationa which tended greatly ' 
to the development of serpent- worship. Tlie animal is 
long-lived and easily kept in ca,ptivity ; hence the same 
individual might be preserved for a long time, and easily , 
exhibited at intervals to the multitude. In other respocta I 
the serpent is a convenient god. Thus in Guinea, where ^ 
the sea and the serpent were the principal deities, the 
priests, as Bosman expressly tells us, encouraged ofFerings- 
to the serpent rather than to the sea, because, in the latter 
se, ' there happens no remainder to be left for them." 
We are indebted to MCr. Fergusson for a epeeial work on { 
tree and serpent- worship. I cannot, however, agree with 
my friend in supposing that the beauty of the serpent, or 
the brilliancy of its eye, had any part among the causes of 
its original deification. Kordol believe that serpent- wor- J 
ship is to be ti-aced up to any common local origin, but, f 
'on the contrary, that it sprang up spontaneously in many 1 
places, and at very different times. In considering the 
■wide distribution of serpent- wor ship, we must remember 
^at in the case of the serpent tve apply one name to a 
Tfvhole order of animals ; and that serpents occur all over 
the world, except in very cold regions. On the contrary, 
the lion, the bear, the bull, have less extensive areas, and 
consequently their worship could never be so general. 
If, however, we compare, as we ought, sei-pent-worship I 
-with quadruped- wor ship, or bird-worship, or sun-worship, 
Tve shall find that it has no exceptionally wide area. 

Mr. Ferguason, like previous writers, is surprised to find 
that the serpent-god is frequently regarded as a heneficent 
Being. MuUer, in his Scientific Mythology, has en- 
deavoured to account for this by the statement that the 
serpent typified, not only barren, impure, nature, but also ■ 
youth and health. This is not, I think, the true explanation. I 
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It 'may be the serpent-god commenced as a inale'volent 
being, who was flattered, as cruel rulera always are, and 
tliat, in process of time, this flattery, which was at first the 
mere expression of fear, came to be an article of faith. 
If, moreover, the totemic origin of serpent-worship, as 
above suggested, be the correct one, the serpent, like 
other totemic deities, would, from its origin, have a benevo- 
lent character. 

Aa mentioned in Mr. Tergnsson's work, the serpent was 
worshipped anciently in Egypt,' in India,' Phoenicia,* 
Babylonia,* Greece,' as well as in Italy ,^ where, however, 
it seems not to have prevailed much. 

We may now pass on to those cases in which the serpent 
ia now worshipped, or was so until lately. Among the 
Lithuanians ' every family entertained a real serpent aa a 
household god." 

In Asia evidence of Berpent-worship has been found in 
Persia,' Cashmere,^ Cambodia, Thibet,'" India," China, 
(traces)," Ceylon,'^ and among the KahnucVs." 

In Africa the serpent was worshipped in some parts of 
Upper Egypt,'* and inAbyssinia."' Among the negroes on. 
the Guinea coast it used to be the principal deity." 
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Smith, in his Voyage to Guinea,' says that the natives 
' are all Pagans, and worship three sorts of deities. The , 
'first ia a large beautiful kind of snake, which is inoffensive 
in its nature. These are kept in fittish- houses, or chnrches, 
built for that purpose in a grove, to whom they sacrifice 
great store of hoga, sheep, fowls, and goats, &c., and if 
not devoured by the snake, are sure to be taken care of 
by the fetish-men or pagan priests.' From Liberia to 
Benzuela, if not farther, the serpent was the principal 
deity,* and, as elsewhere, is regarded as being on the whole 
beneficent. To it they resort in times of drought and 
sickness, or other calamities. No negro would intentionally 
injure a serpent, and anyone doing so by accident would 
assuredly be put to death. Some EngUsh sailors once 
having killed one which they found in their house, were 
furiously attacked by the natives, who killed them all, and 
burned the house. All over the country are smaB huts, 
built on purpose for the snakes,* which are attended and 
fed by old women. These snakes are frequently consulted 
as oracles. 

In addition to these small huts were temples, which, 
judged by a negro standard, were of considerable magni- 
ficence,* with large courts, spacious apartments, and 
numerous attendants. Each of these temples had a 
special snake. That of Whydah was supposed to have 
appeared to the army during an attack on Ardra. It was 
regarded as a presage of victory, which so encouraged the 
soldiers that they were perfectly successful. Hence this 
fetich was reverenced beyond all others, and an annual 
pilgrimage was made to its temple with much ceremony. 
It is rather auspicious that any young women who may be 

> Smith'i YoTage to Gaiaea, p. 19a. Smith, Im. eit. p. 195. 
Sm also BosniBB, Enkerton'B VojBges, ' A^Uay, Inc. cU. pp. 27, 32. 
ToL rvi. p. i94, tt seq. ' Ibid. p. 29. * 
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ill are taken off to the anake's house to Im cored. For fhU 
questionable service the attendants charge a high prioe to 

the parents. 




(Astlej'B Collection of VoyaeM.) 



It ia jbservahle that the harmlesg snakes only are thoa 
worshipped. ' Agoje,' the fetich of Whydah, which has 
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serpents and lizards coming out of its head' (fig. 19), 
presents a remarkable Bimilarity to some of the Hindoo 
idols. 

The Kaffii-s of South Afi-ica have a general belief that 
the Bpirita of their ancestors appear to them in the form of 



Ellis mentions that in Madagascar the natives regard 
them 'with a sort of superstition.'* 

In Feejec, ' the god * most generally known is Ndengei, 
who seems to be an impersonation of the abstract idea of 
eternal existence. He is the subject of no emotion or 
sensation, nor any appetite except hunger. The serpent — 
the world-wide symbol of eternity — is his adopted shrine. 
Some traditions represent bi'm with the head and part of 
the body of that reptile, the rest of his form being stone, 
emblematic of everlasting and unchangeable duration. 
He passes a monotonous existence in a gloomy cavern j 
evincing no interest in anyone but his attendant, Uto, 
and giving no signs of life beyond eating, answering his 
priest, and changing his position from one side to the 
other.' 

In the Friendly Islands the water snake was much 
respected." 

In America serpents were worshipped by the Aztecs,* 
Peruvians,' Natchez,* Caribs,* Monitarris," Mandans," &c. 

Alvarez, during his attempt to reach Peru from Paraguay, 
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is reported' to Imvo seen the ' t«mple and residence of a 
monstrons eerpeiit, whom the iiihabitanta had chosen for 
their divinity, and fed with human flesh. He was as thick 
as an ox, and seven- and-tw3nty feet long, with a very 
large head, and very fierce though amall ejea. His jaws, 
when extended, displayed two ranks of crooked fangs. 
The whole body, except the tail which was smooth, waa 
covered with round scales of a great thickness. The 
Spaniards, though they could not be persuaded by the 
Indians that this monster delivered oracles, were exceed- 
ingly terrified at the first sight of him ; and their terror 
was greatly increased, when, on one of thom having fired 
a blunderbuss at him, he gave a roar hke that of a lion, 
and with a stroke of his taQ shook the whole tower,' 

The worship of serpents beuig so widely distributed, 
and presenting so many similar features, we cannot won- 
der that it has been regarded as something special, that 
attempts have been made to trace it up to one source, and 
that it has been regarded by some as the primitive re- 
ligion of man. 

I will now, however, proceed to mention other cases of 
zoolatry. 

Animal worship vas very prevalent in America.* The 
Eedskins reverenced the bear,* the bison, the hare,^ and 
the wolf,' and some species of birds.'' The jaguar was 
worshipped in some parts of Brazil, and especially in La 
Plata.' In South America birds and jaguars seem to hare 
been the speciallj sacred animals. The owl in Mexico 
was regarded as an evil spirit;' in South America eagles 
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and goatsuckers were miicli venerated.' Tlie Abipones 
think that certain little ducks 'which flj about at night, 
uttering a mournful hiss, are the souls of the departed.' 

In Yucatan it was customary to leave an infant alone in 
a place sprinkled with ashes. Next morning the ashes 
were examined, and if the footprints of any animals were 
found on them, that animal was chosen aa the deity of the 
infant.* 1 1 

The semi-civilised races of Mexico* and Peru were more 
advanced in their religious concieptioas. In the latter the* 
sun was the great deity.* let in Peru,* even at the time 
of the conquest, many species of animals were still much 
reverenced, including the fox, dog, llama, condor, eagle, 
and puma, besides the serpent. Indeed, every species 
of animal was supposed to have a representative, or arche- 
tjpe, in heaven.^ In Mexico a similar feeUng prevailed, 
but neither here nor in Peru can it truly be said that ani- 
mals at the time of the conquest were nationally regarded 
as actual deities. 

The Polynesians, also, had generally advanced beyond 
the stage of Totemiara, The heavenly bodies were not 
worshipped, and when animals were regarded with ven- 
eration, it was rather as representatives of the deities, 
than with idea that they were really deities. Still the 
Tahitians * had a superstitious reverence for various kinds 
of fish and birds ; such ' as the heron, kingfisher, and 
woodpecker) the latter apparently because they frequented 
the temples. 

The Sandwich Islanders' seem to have regarded the raven 
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as sacred, and the New Zealaiiders, according to Forater, 
regarded a species of tree-creeper as the ' bird of the 
diyinitj'." The Tongaus considered that the deities 'some- 
times come into the living bodies of lizards, porpoises, and 
a species of water snake ; hence these animals are mnch 
respected.'* 

The Bishop of Wellington informs us that ' spiders were 
special objects of reverence to Maoris, and as the priests 
further told them that the souls of the fiiithful went to 
* heaven on gossamer threads, they were very careful not to 
break any spiders' webs, or gossatners. Lizards were 
also supposed to be chosen by the Maori gods as favourite 
abodes.' ' 

In theTeejee' Islands, besides the serpent, ' certain birds, 
fish and plants, and some men, are supposed to have deities 
closely connected with or residing in them. At Lakemba, 
Tui Lakemba, and on Vanua Levu, Eavuravu, claim the 
hawk aa their ahode; Viavia, and other gods the shark. 
One is supposed to inhabit the eel, and another the common 
fowl, and so on, mitil nearly every animal becomes the 
shrine of some deity. He who worships the god dwelling 
In the eel must never eat of that fish, and thus of the rest ; 
so that some are Tabu from eating human fiesh, becaiiBe 
the shrine of their god is a man,' 

In Siberia Erman mentions that 'the Polar bear, as 
the strongest of God's creatures, and that which seems to 
come nearest to the human being, is as much venerated 
by the Samoyedes, as his black congener by the Ostyaks. 
They even swear by the throat of this strong animal, whom 
they bill and eat ; but when it is once killed, they show 
their respect for it in various ways,' * 

■ Voynge ronncl tie WorU, vol. I ' WillJBnia' Fiji and tha Fyioll*, 
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Each tribe of tlie Jalcuts 'looks on some particular 
creature aa sacred, e.g., a swan, goose, raven, &c., and 
Biich is not eaten by tbat tribe, though the others may eat 
it.'' The same feeling extends even to plants, and in 
China, when the sacred apricot tree is broken to make the 
spirit pen, it is customary to write an apology on the bark.* 

The Hindus, says Dubois,' ' in all things extravagant, 
pay honour and worship, less or more solemn, to almost 
every living creature, whether quadruped, bird, or reptile.' 
The cow, the ape, the eagle (known as garuda), and the 
serpent, receive the highest honours ; but the tiger, ele- 
phant, horse, stag, sheep, hog, dog, cat, rat, peacock, cock, 
chameleon, lizard, tortoise, fish, and even insects, have 
been made objects of worship. 

The ox ia held especially sacred throughout most of 
India and Ceylon. Among the Todaa * the ' buffaloes and 
beU are fused into an incomprehensible mystic whole, or 
nnity, and constitute their prime object of adoration and 
worship.' .... 

'Towards evening the herd ia driven back to the tnel, 
when such of the male and female members of the family 
as are present assemble, and make obeisance to the ani- 
mals.' The goose is worshipped in Ceylon,* and the 
alligator in the Philippines. 

The ancient Egyptians were greatly addicted to animal 
worship, and even now Sir S. Baker states that on the 
Wbite Nile the natives will not eat the ex.* The common 
fowl also is connected with superstitious ceremonies among 
the Obbo and other Nile tribes.' 

The King of Ardra, on the Guinoa Coawt, had certain 

< StratileDberg, p. 383. 3SC^ i^^t^mjag^a^MlD. ll 
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black birds for his fetiches,' and the negroes of Seniu alao 
reverence sereral kinds of birds. 

The negroes of Guinea regard ' ' the sword>fisH and the 
bonito as deities, and sueh is their veneration for them, 
that thej never catch either sort designedly. If a sword-fish 
happen to be taken by chance, they will not eat it, till the 
Bword be cut off, which, when dried, they regard as a/eiw- 
80.' They also regard the crocodile aa a deity. On the Guinea 
Coast, says Bosman, ' a great part of the negroes believe 
that man was made by Anansie, that is, a great spider.' * 

In Madagascar, Ellis * tells us that the natives regard 
crocodiles ' as possessed of supernatural power, invoke 
their forbearance with prayers, or seek protection hy 
charms, rather than attack them ; even the shaking of a 
spear over the waters would be regarded as an act of 
sacrilegious insult to the sovereign of the flood, imperilling 
the life of the offender the next time he should venture 
on the water.' 

The nations of Southern Europe had for the most part ad- 
vanced beyond animal worship even in the earliest histori- 
cal times. The extraordinary sanctity attributed, in the 
Twelfth Odyssey, to the oxen of the snn, stands almost 
alone in Greek mythology, and is regarded by Mr. Glad- 
stone as of Phcenician origin. It is true that the horse is 
spoken of with mysterious respect, and that deities on 
several occasions assumed the form of birds j but this does 
not amount to actual worship. 

The deification of animals explains prohably the curious 
fact that various savage races habitually apologise to the 
animals which they kill in the chase ; thus, the Togulitzi * 

' AstleyH CoUertionof Voyages, vol. ■•Throe VLaits to MadagEacur, p. 
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of Siberia, when tliey have tilled a bear, address it 
formally, and maintain ' that the blame is to be laid on 
the arrows and iron, which were made and forged by the 
Eusaians,' Pallas' narrates a similai- action un the part of 
anOstyak. Schoolcraft' roentions a case of an Indian on 
the shores of Lake Superior begging pardon of a bear 
which he had shot. 

Before engaging in a hunt the Chippeways have a 
' medicine ' dance in order to propitiate the spirits of the 
bears or other game.' So also in British Columbia,^ when 
the fishing season commences, and the fish begin coming 
up the riverSj the Indians used to meet them, and ' speak 
to them. They paid com-t to them, and would address 
them thus : " Ton fish, you fish ; you are all chiefs, you 
are ; you are all chiefs." ' 

The Eoussa K!affira * had a very similar custom. 
' Before a party goes out hunting, a very odd ceremony 
or sport takes place, which tliey consider as absolutely 
necessary to ensure success to the undertaking. One oT 
them takes a handful of grass into his mouth, and crawls 
about upon all-fours to represent some sort of game. The 
rest advance as if they would run him through with their 
spears, raising the hunting cry, till at length he falls upon 
the ground as if dead. If this man afterwards kills a 
head of game, he hangs a claw upon his arm as a trophy, 
but the animal must be shared with the rest.' Lichtensteiu 
also mentions that * if an elephant is killed after a very 
long and wearisome chase, as is commonly the case, they 
seek to exculpate themselvee towards the dead animal, 
by declaring to him solemnly, that the thing happened 
entirely by accident, not by design.'^ To make the 
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apologj more completely they cut off the trunk and bniy 
it carefulljr with much fiatterj-. 

Speaking of a Mandingo who had killed a lion. Gray 
says: 'As' I waa not a little surprised at seeing the man, 
whom I conceived ought to be rewarded for having first 
BO disabled the animal as to prevent it from attacking us, 
thus treated, I requested an explanation ; and was in- 
formed that being a subject only, he was guilty of a great 
crime in killing or shooting a, sovereign, and must suffer 
this punishment until released by the chiefs of the village 
who, knowing the deceased to have been their enemy, 
would not only do so immediately, but commend the man 
for his good conduct. I endeavoured to no purpose to 
find out the origin of this extraordinary mock ceremony, 
but could only gain the answer, frequently given by an 
African, " that his forefathers had always done so," ' 
, The Stiens of Cambodia* believe that ' animals also 
have souls which wander about after their death ; thus, 
when they have killed one, fearing lest its soul should 
come and torment them, they ask pardon for the evil they 
have done to it, and offer sacrifices proportioned to the 
strength and size of the animal.' 

The Sumatrans speak of tigers' ' with a degree of awe, 
and hesitate to call them by their common name (rimau 
or machang), terming them respectfully satwa (the wUd 
animals), or even nenek (ancestors) ; as really believing 
them such, or by way of soothing and coaxing them. 
When an European procures traps to be set, by means 
of persons less superstitious, the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood have been known to go at night to the 
place, and practise some forma, in order to persuade the 
animals that it was not laid by them, or with their consent.' 

' Gray's TraTels in Weatfim Africa, Parts of Indo-China, vol, i. p. 352. 
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The deification of inanimate objects ia perhaps aome- 
wliat more difficult to understand than that of animals. 
The names of individuals, however, would be taken not 
only from animals, but also from inanimate objects, and 
would thua, aa suggested at p. 171, lead to the worship of 
the latter as well as of the former. Some of theoi, moreover, 
are singularly lifelike. No one, I think, can wonder that 
rivers should have been regHJ.'ded as alive. The constant 
movement, the ripples and eddies on their surface, the 
vibrations of the reeds and other water plants growing in 
them, the murmuring and gurgling sounds, the clearness 
and transparency of the water, combine to produce a 
singular effect on the mind even of civilised man. 

The savage also is susceptible to such influences, and ia 
naturally prone to personify not only rivers bat also other 
inanimate objects. 

Seneca long ago observed, that * if you walk in a gi'ore, 
thick planted with ancient trees of unnsual growth, the 
interwoven boughs of which exclude the light of heaven ; 
the vast height of the wood, the retired secrecy of the 
place, the deep unbroken gloom of shade, impress your 
mind with the conviction of a present deity,' 

Again, who can wonder a.t that worship of the sun, 
moon, and stars, which has been regarded as a special 
form of rehgion, and ia known as Sabfeism ? It does not 
however, in its original form, essentially differ from 
mountain or river worship. To ns with our knowledge 
of the sun, it seems naturally a more sublime form 
of religion, but we must remember that the lower races 
who worship the heavenly bodies have no idea of their dis- 
tance, nor consequently of their magnitude. Hence the 
curious ideas with reference to eclipses which I have 
already mentioned (p. 136). Again, the New Zealandera 
helieved that Mawe, their ancestor, caught the sun in a 
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noose, and woonded it so severely that its moTetuents 
have been Blower, and the dija consequently longer, ever 
aince,' 

According to another account, Mawe ' tied a string to 
the sun and fastened it to the moon, that as the former 
went down, the other, being pulled after it by the superior 
power of the sun, may rise and give light during Ma 
absence.'* 

We nuMt always bear in mind that the savage notion of 
a deity is essentially different from that entertained by 
higher races. Instead of being supernatural, he is merely 
a part of nature. This goes far to explain the tendency 
to deification which at first seems so strange. 

A. good illustration, and one which shows how easily 
deities are created by men in this frame of mind, is men- 
tioned by Lichtenstein. The king of the Konssa Kaffirs 
having broken off a piece of a stranded anchor, died 
soon afterivards, upon which all the Kaffirs looked upon 
the anchor as alive, and saluted it respectfully whenever 
they passed near it.' Again, the natives near Sydney 
made it an invariable rule never to whistle when beneath 
a particular cliff, because on one occasion a rock fell from 
it and crushed some natives who were whistling under- 
neath it.* 

A very interesting case is recorded by Mr. Fergusspn.' 
• The following instance of tree-worship,' he says, ' which 
I myself witnessed, is amusing, even if not instruc- 
tive. While residing in Tessore, I observed at one 
time considerable crowds passing near the factory I then 
had charge of. As it might be merely an ordinary fair 
they were going to attend, I took no notice ; but as the 

' Polyn«sian Mjthologj, p. 35. ' Collina's English CoIodj in N.S. 

' Yato, lee. dt. p. 143. WEjea, p. 382. 

' Travela, vol. i, p. 254. ' Tree and Sarpeat Worship, p. 74. 
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crowd grew daily larger, and aaaumed a more religious 
character, I enquired, and waa told that a god had appeared 
in a tree at a place about six miles off. Next morning I 
rode over, and found a large space cleared in a village I 
knew well, in the centre of which stood an old decayed 
date tree, hung with garlands and offerings. Around it 
houses were erected for the attendant Brahmins, and a 
great deal of business was going on in offerings and Puj3- 
On my enquiring how the god manifested his presence, I 
was informed that soon after the sun rose in the morning 
the tree raised its head to welcome him, and bowed it down 
again when he departed. As this was a miracle easily 
tested, I returned at noon and found it was so ! After a, 
little study and investigation, the mystery did not seem 
difficult of explanation. The tree had originally grown 
across the principal pathway through the village, but at 
last hung so low, that in order to enable people to pass 
under it, it had been turned aside and fastened parallel to 
the road. In the operation the bundle of fibres which 
composed the root had become twisted like the strands of 
a rope. When the morning sun struck on the upper 
surface of these, they contracted in drying, and hence a 
tendency to untwist, which raised the head of the iree. 
With the evening dews they relaxed, and the head of the 
tree declined, thus proving to the man of science aa to the 
credulous Hindu, that it was due to the direct action of 
the Sun God.' 

The savage, indeed, acconnta for all movement by life. 
Hence the wind is a living being. Nay, even motionless 
objectssare regarded in a particular stage of mental pro- 
gress as possessing spirits. The chief of Teah could 
hardFy be persuaded but that Lander's watch was alive and 
had the power of moving.' It is probably for this reason 
that in most languages inanimate objects are distinguished 
' Kiger Eipeditio-n, toL ii p. 220, 
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ty genders, being at firat regarded as either male or female. 
Hence also the practice of breaking ot burning the 
weapons, &c. buried with the dead. It has been gener- 
ally supposed that this was merely to prevent them from 
being a temptation to robbers. This is not so, how- 
ever; savages do not invade the sanctity of the tomh. 
Just, however, as thej kill a man's wives and slaves, and 
favourite horse, that they may accompany him to the 
other world, so do they ' kill ' the weapons, that the spirits 
of the bows, &c. may also go with their master, and that Lo 
may enter the other world armed and provided as a chief 
should be. Thus the Tahitians' believed ' that not only all 
other animals, but trees, fruit, ajid even atones, have souls 
which at death, oruponbeingconaumed, or broken, ascend 
to the divinity, with whom they first mix, and afterwards 
pass into the mansion allotted to each.' 

The Feejeeans' considered that * if an animal or a plant 
die, its soul immediately goes to Bolotoo ; if a stone or 
any other substance ia broken, immortality is equally its 
reward ; nay, artificial bodies have equal good luck with 
men and hogs, and yams. If an axe or a chisel is worn 
out or broken up, away flies its soul for the service of the 
gods. If a house is taken down, or any way destroyed, its 
immortal part wUl find a situation on the plains of Bolotoo.' 

Sproat,' speaking of N. "W. America, says, that 'when 
the dead are buried, the fi-ienda often bum blankets with 
them, for by destroying the blankets in tliia upper world, 
they send them also with the departed soul to the world 
below.' 

In China,* ' if the dead man was a person of npte, tiie 
Bonzes make great processions; the moumera following 
them with candles and perfumes burning in their bands. 

' CooIe'r Third Voynfe, tuI, ii. p. * Sproal'a Scenpa and Studiaa ol 
166. SBTOgB Lifa. p. 213. 

' Marioor, loc. cil. Tol. ii. p. 137- ' Astley, vol. iv. p. 94. 
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Tliej offer aacrifieea at certain, distaneea, and perform the 
obsequies ; in whicli they bum statues of men, women, 
horses, saddles, and other things, and abundance of paper 
money : all which, they believe, in the next life, are con- 
verted into real ones, for the use of the party deceased.' 

Thus then by man in this stage of progresa everything 
was regarded as having life, and being more or less a Deity. 

In India, says Dubois,' ' a woman adores the basket 
which serves to bring or to hol-d her necessaries, and offers 
sacrifices to it ; aa well as to the riee-mill, and other im- 
plements that assist her in her household labours, A 
carpenter doea the lite homage to his hatchet, his adze, 
and other tools ; and Hkewise offers sacrifices to them. A 
Brahman does ao to the atyle with which he is going to 
write ; a soldier to the arms lie is to use in the field ; a 
maaon to his trowel, and a labourer to his plough.' 

Sir S. Baker* says, * Should the present history of the 
country be written by an Arab scribe, the style of the de- 
scription would be purely that of the Old Testament, and 
the various calamities or the good fortunes that have in the 
course of nature befallen both, the tribes and the individ- 
uals, would be recounted either as special visitations of 
Divine wrath, or blessings for good deeda performed. If 
in a dream a particular course of action is suggested, the 
Arab believes that God has gpokm and directed him. The 
Arab scribe or historian would describe the event as the 
" voice of the Lord " (Kallam el Allah) having spoken unto 
the person : or, that Grod appeared to him in a dream and 
" eaii, &c." Thus, much allowance would be necessary, on 
the port of c European reader, for the figurative ideas and 
expressions of the people.' 

Mr. Fei^nason, indeed, regards tree-worship, in asaocia- 

' Pfopla of India, p. 373, See bIbo ' The Nile TribntBiiea of Abyssinia, 
pp. 383, 388. by SirS. W.Baker, v. 130. 
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tion with serpent-worship, as the primitive faiti 
kind. Mr. Wake' also says, ' How are we to account for the 
Polynesians also affixing a sacred character to a species of 
the banyan, called by them the ava tree, and for the same 
phenomenon being found among the African tribes on the 
Zambesi and the Shire, among the negroes of Western 
equatorial Africa, and even in Northern Anstralia ? Sach 
a fact as this cannot be accotmted for aa a mere coinci- 
dence.' 

Since, however, tree-worship equally prevails in America, 
we cannot regard it as any ' evidence of the common origin 
of the various races which practise ' it. It is, however, one 
among many illustrations that the human mind, in its up- 
ward progress, everywhere passes through the same or very 
similar phases. 

Tree-worship formerly existed in Assyria, Greece,' 
Poland, * TVance. In Persia the Homa or Soma worship 
was perhaps a case in point ; Tacitus * mentions the sacred 
groves of Germany, and those of England are familiar to 
everyone. In the eighth century, St. Boniface found it 
necessary to cut down a sacred oak, and even recently an 
oak copse at Loch Siant, in the Isle of Skye, was held so 
sacred that no person would venture to cut the smallest 
branch from it.' 

At the present day tree-worship prevails throughout 
Central Africa, south of Egypt and the Sahara. The 
Shangallas in Bruce' s* time worshipped ' trees, serpents 
the moon, planets, and stars.' 

The negroes of Guinea'' worshipped three deities. 
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trees, and the sea. Park' observed e 
the confines of Bondou, hung with innumerable offerings, 
principally rags. ' It had,' he says ' a very singular 
appearauce, being decorated with innumerable rags or 
strips of cloth, which persons travelling across the wilder- 
ness had tied to the branches.' 

Chapman mentions a sacred tree among- the Kaffirs, 
■which was hung with numerous offerings.' 

The negroes of Congo' adored a sacred tree called 
'Mirrone.' One ia generally planted near the houses, as 
if it were the tutular god of the dwelling, the Gtentiles 
adoring it as one of their idols. They place calabashes of 
palm wine at the feet of these trees, in case they should 
be thirsty. Bosman also states that along the Guinea 
coast almost every village has its sacred grove.* At 
Addacoodah, Oldtield* saw a * gigantic tree, twelve yards 
and eight inches in circumference. I soon found it was 
considered sacred, and had several arrows stuck in it, 
from which were suspended fowls, several sorts of birds, 
and many other things, which had been offered by the 
natives to it a« a deity.' 

The Bo tree is much worshipped in India^ and Ceylon.' 
' The planting of the RajSyatana tree bj Buddha,' says Fer- 
gnsson, ' has already been alluded to, but the history of the 
transference of a branch of the Bo tree from the Buddh-gyfl, 
to AnurSxlhapura, is as authentic and as important as any 
event recorded in the Ceylonese annals. Sent by Asoka 
(250 B.C.), it was received with the utmost reverence by 

' TraTela, 1817, vol. i. pp. fl-l, 100. B7. 

SmsIso C&illij, vol. i. p. ISO. * Ltx. cif. p.399. Sea niao Aatltfn 
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Devanampiyatisso, and planted in the moat conspicuous 
spot in the centre of his capital. There it haa been 
reverenced aa the chief and most important " numen " 
of Ceylon for more than 2,000 years, and it, or its lineal 
descendant sprung at least from the old root, is there 
■worshipped at this hour. The city is in niina ; its great 
dagohaa have fallen to decay ; its monasteries have disap- 
peared J but the great Bo tree still flourishes according to 
the legend, — Ever green, never growing or decreasing, but 
living on for ever for the delight and worship of mankind. 
Annually thousands repair to the sacred precincts within 
which it stands, to do it honour, and to offer up those 
prayers for health and prosperity which are more lifeely to 
be answered if uttered in its presence. There is probably 
no older idol in the world, certainly none more venerated.' 

Some of the Chittagong Hill Tribes worship the bamboo.' 
In Siberia the Jakuta have sacred treea on wliich they 
'hang all manner of nicknacks, as iron, brass, copper, 
&c.'* The Ostyaka also, as Pallas informs us, used to 
worship trees.* 

' There was pointed out to us,' says Erman,* ' ae an 
important monument of an early epoch in the history of 
Beresov, a larch about fifty feet high, and now, through 
age, flourishing only at the top, which has been preserved 
in tho churchyard. In former times, when the Oatyak 
rulers dwelt in Beresov, this tree was the particular object 
of their adoration. In thia, aa in many other instances, 
observed by the Enssians, the peculiar sacrednesa of the 
tree was due to the singularity of its form and growth, for 
about six feet from the gronnd, the trunk separated into 
tvpo equal parts ; and again united. It was the custom of 

' Lewin'a IliU Tracts ot ChittagODg, ■ Loc. tit. vol. it. p. 79. 
p- 10. ' Ennan'a TraTBls in Siboria., vol i, 

' StmMeaberg;, TraTela in Siberia, p. Ki. 
p. 381. 
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the enperatifcioua natives to pla,ce eostlj offerings of every 
kind in the opening of the trunk ; nor have they yet aban- 
doned the usage ; a fact well known to the enlightened 
Kosaks, who enrich themselves by carrying off secretly 
the sacrificial gifts.' ' Hanway,' in his Travels in Persia, 
mentiona a tree to which were affixed a number of raga 
left there as health -offerings by persona afflicted with 
ague. This was beside a desolate caravanserai where the 
traveller found nothing but water.' 

In some parta' of Sumatra ' likewise they auperstitioualy 
believe that certain trees, particularly those of venerable 
appearance (aa an old jawi-jawi or banian tree), are the 
residence, or rather the material frame of spirits of tha 
woods; an opinion which exactly anawera to the idea 
entertained by the ancients of the dryades and bama- 
dryades. At Benkunat, in the Lampong country, there is 
a long stone, standing on a flat one, supposed by the 
people to poasesa extraordinary power of virtue. It is 
reported to have been once thrown down into the water, 
and to have raised itself again into its original poaition ; 
agitating the elements at the same time with a prodigious 
storm. To approach it without respect, they believe to be 
the aource of misfortune to the offender.' 

Among the natives of the Philippines we also find the 
worship of trees.' They also ' believed that the world 
at first consisted only of sky and water, and between these 
two a glede ; which, weary with flying about, and finding 
no plfl.ce to rest, set the water at variance with the sky, 
which, in order to keep it in bounds, and that it should 
not get uppermost, loaded the water with a number of 
islands, in which the glede might settle and leave them 
at peace. Mankind, they said, sprang out of a large cane 

' Quoted in the EarijHaces of Scot- ' Marsdeii'B HUlory of Sumatra, 
lomi, voL i. p. 163. See also D9 p. 801. 
Bro'BM, lot. Ht. pp. m, H5. " Ibid. p. 303, 
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with two joints, that, floating about in the water, was at 
length thrown by the waves against the feet of the glede, 
as it stood on shore, which opened it with its bill, the man 
came out of one joint, the woman out of the other. These 
were soon after married by consent of their god, Bathala 
Meycapal, which caused the first trembling of the earth ; 
and from thence are descended the different nations of the 
world.' 

The Fijians also worshipped certain plants.' Tree- 
worship was less prevalent in America. Trees and plants 
were worshipped by the Mandans and Monitarees.* A 
large ash was venerated by the Indians of Late Superior.' 

In North America, Franklin' describes a sacred tree on 
which the Crees 'had hnng strips of buffalo flesh, and 
pieces of cloth.' They complained to him of some ' Stone 
Indians, who, two nights before, had stripped their revered 
tree of many of its offerings.' 

In Mexico Mr. Tylor' observed an ancient Cyprus of 
remarkable size ; ' all over its branches were fastened 
votive offerings of the Indians, hundreds of locks of coarse 
black hair, teeth, bits of coloured cloth, rags and morsels 
of ribbon. The tree was many centuries old, and had 
probably had some mysteriouB influence ascribed to it, 
and been decorated with such simple offerings long before 
the discovei-y of America.' In Nicaragua not only large 
trees, but even maize and beans, were worshipped.* Maize 
was also worshipped in the Peruvian province of Huanca.' 

lu Patagonia -Mr. Darwin' mentions a aaercd tree 
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' which the Indiana reverence as the altar of Walleechn. 
It is situated on a high part of the plain, and hence is a 
landmark visible at a great distance. As soon as a tribe 
of Indiana come in sight of it, they offer their adorations 
by loud shouts. ... It stands by itself without any 
neighbour, and was indeed the first tree we saw ; after- 
wards we met with a few others of the same kind, but 
they were far from common. Being winter the tree had 
no leaves, but in their place numberless threads, by which 
the various offerings, such as cigars, bread, meat, pieces 
of cloth, &c., had been suspended. Poor people not 
having anything better, only pulled a thread out of their 
ponchoo, and fastened it to the tree. The Indians, more- 
over, were accustomed to pour spirits and mate into a 
certain hole, and likewise to smoke upwards, thinking 
thus to afford all possible gratification to Walleechu, To 
complete the scene, the tree was surromided by the 
bleached bones of the horses which had been alaughtei'ed 
as sacrifices. All Indians, of every age and sex, made their 
offerings ; they then thought that their horses would not 
tire, and that tbey themselves should be prosperous. 

' The Gaucho who told me this, said that in the time of 
peace he had witnessed this scene, and that he and others 
used to wait till the Indiana had passed by, for the sake 
of stealing their offerings from Walleechu. The Ganchos 
think that the Indians consider the tree as the god itself; 
hut it seems far more probable that they regard it as the 
altar,' — a distinction, however, which a Patagonian Indian 
would hardly perceive. 

The Abenaquis also had a sa*red tree.' 

Trees were worshipped by the ancient Celts, and 
De Brosses* even derives the word kirk, now softened into 

' Lae, cil, p. 17S. 



church, from quercus an oak, that species being peculiarly 
sacred. 

The Lapps also used to worship trees.' 

Thna, then, this form of religion can be shovm to be 
general to most of the great races of men at a certain 
stage of mental development. 

We will now pass to the -worship of lakes, rivers, and 
springs, which we shall find to have been not less widely 
distributed. It was at one time very prevalent in Western 
Europe. According to Cicero, Justin, and Strabo, there 
was a lake near Toulouse in which the neighbouring 
tribes used to deposit offerings of gold and silver. Tacitua, 
Pliny, and Virgil also allude to eacred lakes. In the 
sixth century, Gregory of Tours mentions a, sacred lake 
on mount Helanus. 

In Brittany there is the celebrated well of St. Anne of 
Anray, and the sacred fountain at Lanmeur in the crypt 
of the church of St, Melars to which crowds of pilgrims 
still resort.' 

In our own country traces of water-worship are also 
abundant. It is expressly mentioned by Gildas,' and ia 
said to be denounced in a Saxon homily preserved in 
Cambridge.* 'At St. FClaiiB' weU at Comrie, in Perth- 
shire, numbers of persons in search of health, so late aa 
1791, came or were brought to drink of the waters and 
bathe in it. All these walked or were carried three 
times deasil (sunwise) round the well. They also threw 
each a white stone on an adjacent cairn, and left behind a 
scrap of their clothing as an offering to the genius of the 
place.' In the Scotch islands also are many sacred wellsj 
and I have myself seen the sacred well in one of the 

' De Bras«eB, lac. cit. p. 169. 
■ Earl; Hacei of Scotland, vol. i. 
p. IfiS, 
• Mon. Hist. Brit. vn. 
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iskjids of Loch Mares, surronnded by the Kttle offerings 
of the peasantry, consisting principally of rags aod half- 
pence- 
Colonel Forbes Leslie even says that in Scotland ' there 
are few parishes Tvithout a holy well; ' nor was it much 
less general in Ireland. The kelpie, or spirit of the 
waters, assumed various forms, those of a man, woman, 
horse, or bull being the moat common. Scotland and 
L:eland are full of legends about this spirit, a firm belief 
in the existence of which was general ia the last century, 
and is even now far from abandoned.' 

Of river-worship we have many cases recorded in Greek 
history.' Pelena dedicated a lock of Achilles' hair to the 
river Spercheios. The Pulians sacrificed a bull to Alpheios ; 
Themis summoned the rivers to the great Olympian 
assembly. Okeanos the Ocea.n, and various fountains, 
were regarded as divinities. Water- worship in the time of 
Homer was however gradually fading away ; and belonged 
rather I think to an earlier stage in development, than to 
a different race as supposed by Mr. Gladstone.' 

In Northern Asia the Tunguses worship various springs.* 
De Brossea mentions that the river Sogd was worshipped 
at Samarcand.^ Whipple ** states that ' in the tenth century 
a schism took place in Persia among the Armenians ; one 
party being accused of despising the holy woU of Vagars- 
chiebat.' 

The Bouriats also, though Buddhists, have sacred lakes. 
Atkinson thus describes one. In an after-dinner ramble, 
he says,' ' I came upon the small and picturesqne lake of 
Ikeougoun, which lies in the mountains to the north of 

' See Forbes Laslio'a E«r]j Eacea • PalloB, Vol. iv. p. 611. 
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Sim-glin-dalai, and is held in veneration. They hare 
erected, a small wooden temple on the shore, and here 
thej come to sacrifice, offering up milk, hotter, and 
the fat of the animals, which they burn on the littla 
altars. The large rock in the lake is with them a sabred 
atone, on which some rude figures are traced ; and on the 
bank opposite they place rods with small silk flags, haring 
inscriptions printed on them.' Lake Ahoosh also is 
accounted sacred among the Bashkirs.' 

The divinity of water, says Dnbois, ' is recognised by all 
the people of India.' Besides the well-known worship of 
the holy Ganges, the tribes of the Keilgherry Hills* 
worship rivers under the name of Gangamma, and in 
crossing them it was usual to drop a coin into the water 
as an offering, and the price of a safe passage. In the 
Deccan and in Ceylon, trees and bushes near springs may 
often be seen covered with votive offerings.* The Khonds 
also worship rivers and fountains.* The people of Sumatra 
' are said to pay a kind of adoration to the sea, and to 
make it an offering of cakes and sweetmeats on their be- 
holding it for the first time, deprecating its power of doing 
them harm.'* 

The negroes on the Guinea Coast worshipped the sea.^ 
Herodotus mentions the existence of sacred fountains 
among the Libyans.' In the Ashantee country, Bosman 
mentions ' the Chamascian river, or Bio de San Juan, 
called by the Kegroes Boasum Pra, which thej adore as a 
god, as the word Bossum signifies.'^ The Eufrates, the 
principal river of Wbydah, is also looked on as sacred. 
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I a yearly procession is made to it." Phillips* men- 
tions, that on one occasion in 1G93, when the sea was 
unusually rough, the Kabosheers complained to the king, 
who ' desired them to be easy, ajid he would make the sea 
quiet nest day. Accordingly he sent his fetishman with a 
jar of palm oil, a bag of rice and corn, a jar of pitto, a 
bottle of brandy, a piece of painted calico, and several 
other things to present to the sea. Being come to the sea- 
side {as the author was informed by his men, who saw the 
ceremony), he made a speech to it, assuring it that his 
king was its friend, and loved the white men ; that they 
were honest fellows, and came to trade with him for what 
he wanted ; and that he requested the sea not to be angry, 
nor hinder them to land their goods ; he told it, that if it 
wanted palm oil, his ting had sent it some ; and so 
threw the jar with the oil into the sea, as he did, with the 
same compliment, the rice, com, pitto, brandy, calico, &c.' 
Again, Villault' mentions that 'lakes, rivers, and ponda 
come in also for their share of Tvorship. The authoi»wa3 
present at a singular ceremony paid to a pond not far from 
the Danish fort, near Akkra, to entreat rain of it, the season 
having been very dry. A great nnmber of blacks assembled 
about the pond, bringing with tbem a slieep, whose throat 
the priests cut in the banks of the salt pond, so that the 
blood ran into it, and mingled with the water. Then 
they made a fire, while others cut the beast in pieces 
which they broiled on the coals, and eat as fast as it was 
ready. This being over, some of them threw a gallipot 
into the pond, miittering some words. A Dane who was 
present, and spoke their language fluently, informed the 
author, in the name of the blacks, that this lake, or pond, 
being one of their deities, and the common messenger of 
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all the rivers of their country, thej tlirew in the gfaHipois 
with these ceremonies to implore his assistance ; and to be^ 
him to carry immediately that pot in their name, to the 
other rivers and lakes to bny water for them, and hoped, 
at hJ3 return, he would pour the pot-full on their com, 
that they might have a good crop.' 

Some of the Negroes on the Guinea Coast' 'looked on 
the Whites aa the gods of the sea ; that the maet waa a 
divinity that made the ship walk, and the pump was 
a miracle, since it could make water rise up, whose natural 
property is to descend.' 

In North America the Dacotahs' worship a god of the 
waters, under the name of Unktahe, They say that 'this 
god and its associates are seen in their dreams. It is the 
master-spirit of all their juggling and superstitious belief. 
From it the medicine-nten obtain their supernatural 
powers, and a great part of their religion springs from 
this god.' Franklin' mentions that the wife of one of his 
Indian guides being ill, her husband * made an offering to 
the water-spirits, whose wrath he apprehended to be the 
cause of her malady. It consisted of a knife, a piece of 
tobacco, and some other trifling articles, which were tied 
up in a small bundle, and committed to the rapid.* 
Carver* observes that when the Redskins ' aiTive on the 
borders of Lake Superior, on the banks of the Mississippi, 
or any other great body of water, they present to the 
spirit who resides there some kind of offering, as the 
prince of the Winnebagoes did when he attended me to 
the Falls of St. Anthony.' Tanner also gives instances of 
this custom.' On one occasion a Bedskin, addressing 

' Aatley, Tol. ii. p. 105. Sea, 1819-22, vol. ii. p. 246. 
' Sobooloraft'fl Indian I'ribcB, pt. iii. * Currer's Travels, p. 3S3. 
p- 485, ' NairatiTB of the Copimtj of John 

' Jonrnej to the Shores of ths Poliit Tanner, p. 46. 
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the spirit of the waters ' told him that he had come a long 
way to pay his adorations to Mm, and now would make 
him the best offerings in his power. He accordingly first 
threw his pipe into the stream; then the roll that con- 
tained his tobacco ; after these, the bracelets he wore on 
Lis arms and wrists ; next an ornament that encircled hia 
neck, composed of beads and wires ; and at last the earings 
from his ears ; in short-, he presented to his god every part 
of his dress that was valuable.' ' 

The Mandans also were in the habit of sacrificing to the 
spirit of the waters.' 

In North Mexico, near the 35th Parallel, Lieutenant 
Whipple found a sacred spring which from time immemo- 
rial ' had been held sacred to the rain-god. No animal 
may drink of its waters. It must be annually cleansed 
with ancient vases, which, having been transmitted from 
generation to generation by the caciques, are then placed 
upon the_ walls, never to be removed. The frog, the 
tortoise, and the rattlesnake, represented upon them, are 
sacred to Monteirama, the patron of the pla,ce, who would 
consume by lightning any sacrilegious hand that should 
dare to take the relies away. In Nicaragua rain was 
worshipped under the name of Quiateot, The principal 
water-god of Mexico, however, was TIaloe, who was wor- 
shipped by the Toltecs, Chichimecs, and Aztecs.* In New 
Mexico, not far from Zuni, Dr. Bell* describes a saered 
spring ' about eight feet in diameter, walled round with 
stones, of which neither cattle nor men may drink ; 
the animals sacred to water (frogs, tortoises, and snakes) 
alone must enter the pool. Once a year the cacique and 
his attendants perform certain rehgious rites at the spring: 



■ Eeport on the Indian Tribes, p. 40, 
• MiillBr, Amer. UrreL, p. i96. 
' Ethn. Journ. 186B, p. 227, 
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it is thoroughly cleared out ; water-pots are brought as an 
offering to the spirit of Moiit<?zuina, and are placed bottom 
upwards on the top of the wall of stones. Many of these 
have been removed ; but some still remain, while the 
ground around is strewn with fragments of vases which 
have crumbled into decay from age.' 

Ill Peru the sea, under the name of Mama Cocha, was 
the principal deity of the Chinchas ; ' one branch of the 
CoUaa deduced their origin from a river, the othera from 
a spring : there was also a special rain-goddess. 

In Paraguay* also the rivers are propitiated by offer- 
ings of tobacco. 

We will now pass to the worship of atones and moan- 
tains, a form of religion as general B8 those already 
described. 

M. Dulaure, in his ' Histoire Abregee des Cultes,' explains 
the origin of Stone-worship as arising from the respect 
paid to boundary stones. I do not doubt that the worship 
of some particular stones may thus have originated. 
Hermes or Termes was evidently of this character, and 
hence we may perhaps explain the peculiar characteristics 
of Hermes or Mercuiy, whose symbol was an upright 
stone. 

Mercury or Hermes, says Lempriere, ' was the mes- 
senger of the gods. He was the patron of ti-avellers and 
shepherds; he conducted the soqIs of the dead into the 
infernal regions, and not only presided over orators, mer- 
chants, and decl aimers, but he was also the god of thieves, 
pickpockets, and all dishonest persons.' He invented the 
letters and the lyre, and was the originator of arts and 
Bciences. 

It ia difficult at first to see the connection between 



' MdUBf, Amw. TJireL, p. 368. 



' Loe. sM. p. 3S8. 
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I offices, characterised as they are by such 
opposite peculiarities. Yet they all foUijw from the 
cuatorn of marking boundaries by upright stones. Hence 
the name Hennes, or Termes the boundary. In the 
troublous times of old it was usual, in order to avoid 
disputes, to leave a tract of neutral territory between the 
possessions of different nations. These are called marches ; 
hence the title of Marquis, which means an officer appointed 
to watch the frontier or ' march.' These marches not 
being cultivated served aa grazing grounds. To them 
came merchants in order to exchange on neutral groond the 
products of their respective countries ; here also for the 
same reason treaties were negotiated. Here again inter- 
national games and sports were held. Upright stones 
were used to indicate places of burial; and lastly on them 
were engraved laws and decrees, records of remarkable 
events, and the praises of the deceased. 

Hence Mercury, represented by a plain upright stone, 
was the god of travellers because he was a landmark, of 
shepherds aa presiding over the pastures; he conducted 
the souls of the dead into the iufernal regions, because even 
in very early days upright stones were used aa tombstones j 
he was the god of merchants because commerce was 
carried on principally at the frontiers ; and of thieves out 
of sarcasm. He was the messenger of the gods, because 
ambassadors met at the frontiers ; and of eloquence for 
the same reason. He invented the lyre and presided over 
games, because contests tu music, &c. were held on 
neutral ground ; and he invented letters, because inscrip- 
tions were engraved on upright pillars. 

Stone -worship, however, in its simpler forms has, I 
thiut, a different origin from this, and is merely a form 
of that indiscriminate worship which characterises the 
human mind in a particular phaae of development. 
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Pallas stales that the Oatyaks' and Tungases woraliip 
mountams,' \ and tlio Tatars BtoDea." Near Lake Baikal* 
is a eacred rock wliich is regarded as the special abode of 
an evil spirit, and is consequently much feared by the 
natives. la India stone-worship is very prevalent. The 
Asagas of Mysore ' worship a god called Bhuma Devam, 
who is represented by a shapeless stone." ' One tiling is 
certain,' says Mr. Hislop, ' the worship {of stones) is spread 
over all parts of the country, from Berar to the extreme 
east of Bustar, and that not merely among the Hinduised 
aborigines, wlio had begun to honour Ehandova, &c., but 
among the rudest and most savage tribes. He is generally 
adored in the form of an unshapely stone covered with 
vermilion.' * ' Two rude slave castes in Tulava (Southern 
India), the Bakadara and Betadara, worship a benevolent 
deity named Buta, represented by a stone kept in every 
house.'^ Indeed, ' in every part of Southern India, four or 
five stones may often be seen in the ryots' field, placed in 
a row and daubed with red paint, which they consider as 
guardians of the field and call the five Pandus.'* Colonel 
Forbes Leslie supposes that this red paint is intended to 
represent blood.^ The god of each Khond village is 
represented by three atones.'" PI. IV. represents a group 
of aacred stones, near Delgaum in the Dekkan, from a 
figure given by Colonel Forbes Leslie in bis interesting 
work." The three largest stood 'in front of the centre of 
two straight lines, each of which consisted of thirteen 
stones. These lines were close together, and the edges of 

' Vnyagea de Pallas, vol. iy. p. 79. in Etbcol. Journ. vol. Tiii. p. B8. 

' Ibid. pp. 434, 618. ' Joutn.Etlmol. Soc.Tol.viii.p. 115. 

• Rid. pp. 5H, 698. ■ Ibid. vol. ix. p. 13S. 

' Hill'B Travels in Siberia, vol. ii. ' Earl; Ibcea of Scotland, toL u. 

p. 112. p. i62. 

' Bnchanan's Journey, vol. i. p. 338 . " loo. eil. vol, ii.p.iOJ. 
Quoted iuEtliaDl, Jaurii.vul.Tui. p. 9ff. " Lae. cit, vol. ii. p. 46^. 

' Aboriginal TribcB, p. IB. Quoted 
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the atones were placed aa near to each other as it was ' 
possible to do with slabs which, although selected, had 
neTer been artificially shaped. The stone in the centre of 
each line waa nearly as high as the highest of the three 
that stood in front, but the others gradually decreased in 
size from the centre, until those at the ends were less than 
a foot above the ground, into which they were all secured. 
Three stones, not fixed, were placed in front of the centre 
of the group ; they occupied the same position, and were 
intended for the same purposes, as those in the circular 
temple just described. All the stones had been selected of 
an angular shape, with somewhat of an obehsk form in 
general appearance. The central group and double lines 
faced nearly east, and on that side were whitewashed. 
On the white, near, although not reaching quite to the 
apex of each stone, nor extending altogether to the sides, 
was a large spot of red paint, two-thirds of which from 
the centre were blackened over, leaving only a circular 
external belt of red. This gave, as I believe it was 
intended to do, a good representation of a large spot of 
blood.' 

In connection with these painted stones it is remarkable 
that in New Zealand red is a sacred colour, and ' the way 
of rendering anything tapu was by making it red. When 
a person died, his house was thus painted ; when the tapu 
was laid on anything, the chief erected a post and painted 
it with the kura ; wherever a corpse rested, some memo- 
rial waa set up ; oftentimes the neai-est stone, rock, or tree 
served as a monument ; but whatever object was selected, 
it was sure to be painted red. If the corpse was conveyed 
by water, wherever they landed a similar token was left ; 
and when it reached its destination, the canoe was 
dragged on shore, painted red, and abandoned. When the 
hahnnga took place, the scraped bones of the chief thus 
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ornamented, and wrapped in a red-stained mat, were de- 
posited in a boi or bowl smeared with the sacred colonr, 
and placed in a painted tomb. Near his final restingf- 
pla^e a loftj and elaborately carved monument waa erected 
to his memorj ; this was called the tiki, which was also 
thus coloured," Hed was also a sacred colour in Congo.* 

Colonel Dalton describes' a ceremony which, as he truly 
obserres, curiously resembles the weU-lmown scene in the 
life of Elijah, when he recalled Israel to the old faith by 
producing rain when the priests of Baal had failed to do 
so. The SonthaJa worship a conspicuous hill called ' Ma- 
rang Boroo,' In times of drought they go to the top of 
the sacred mountain, and offer their sacrifices on a lai^e 
flat stone, playing on drums and beseeching their god for 
rain. ' They shake their heads violently, till they work 
themselves into a phrensy, and the movement becomes 
involuntary. They go on thus wildly gesticulating, tUl a 
"little cloud lite a man's hand" is seen. Then they 
arise, take up the drums, and dance the kurrun on the 
rock, till Marang Boroo's response to their prayer is heard 
in the distant rumbling of thunder, and they go home 
rejoicing. They must go "fasting to the mount," and 
stay there till " there is a sound of abundance of rain," 
when they get them down to o at and drink. My informant 
tells me it always eomes before evening.' 

The Arabians also down to the time of Mahomet wor- 
shipped a black stone. The Phteniciana also worshipped a 
deity under the fonn of an unshaped stone.* The god 
Heliogabalus was merely a black atone of a conical form. 
Upright stones were worshipped by the Eomans and the 
Greeks under the name of Hermes or Mercury. The 

' Taylor's New Zealand and tha ■ Trans. Ethn. Soc N. S. Vol, vi. 

NewZealandarB.p. 9S. p. 36. 

' MerolU, Pinkartoo, toL sri, p. * Konrick's Ftuenioia, p. 823, 
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Thespiana had a rude stone which they regarded as a 
deity, and the Bceotians worshipped Hercules nnder the 
same form.' The Laplanders also had sacred monntains 
and rocks,* 

Li Western Europe during the middle ages we meet 
with several denunciation a of stone-worship, proving its 
deep hold on the people. Thus ' the worship' of stones was 
condemned by Theodorie, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the seventh century, and is among the acta of heathenism 
forbidden by King Edgar in the tenth, and by Cnnt in the 
eleventh century. In a council held at Tours in a.d, 667 
priests were admonished to Shut the doors of their churches 
against all persons worshipping upright stones, and Mahe 
states that a manuscript record of the proceedings of a 
council held at Nantes in the seventh century makes 
mention of the stone-worahip of the Americans.' 

'Lea Fran9ais,' says Dulaure,* 'adorSrent des pierres 
plusieurs siecles apres l'4fcablissem£nt du christianisme 
parmi eux. Diveraes lois civiles et religieusea attestent 
I'existenee de ce culte. JJn capitulaire de Charlemagne, 
et le concile de Leptine, de I'an 743, d^fendent lea c4r^- 
monies auperstitienaes qui sepratiquent auprfis des pierres 
et aupr^ des JFana conaacr^s h. Mercure et Jupit«r. Le 
concile de Nantes, cit6 par E^ginon, fait la m6me defense. 
H nous apprend que cea pierres ^taient situeea dana des 
lieux agrestes, et que le peuple, dupe des tromperiea des 
demons, *y apportait sea T(bux et sea offrandes. Lea 
concilea d' Aries, de Tours, le capitulaire d'Aii-la-Cha- 
pelle, de I'an 789, et plusieurs synodes, renouvellent ces 
prohibitions.' 

Li Ireland in the fifth century, King Laoghaire wor- 
shipped a stone pillar called the Crom-Cniach, which was 

' Saa Da Brossss, loe. dl, p. 155. 
* I>ti.*iiie, loc. cii. p. 50. 
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overthrown by St. Patrick. Another atone at Clogher was 
worshipped by the Irish under the name of Kermand- 
Kelstach.' There was a sacred etone in Jura' round 
which the people used tb move ' deaail,' i.e. sunwise. 'In 
some of the Hebrides" the people attributed oracular 
power to a large black stone.' In the island of Stye ' in 
every district there is to be met with a rnde atone conse- 
crated to Gruagach or Apollo. The Rev. Mr. McQueen of 
Skye says that in almost every village the sun, called 
Grugaeh or the Fair-haired, ia represented by a rude stone ; 
and he further states that libations of milk were poored 
on the gmaich-atones.' 

Passing to Africa, Caillie observed near the negro village 
of N'pal a sacred atone, on which everyone as he passed 
threw a thread out of his ' pagne ' or breech cloth, as a sort 
of offering. The natives firmly believe that when any 
danger threatens the village, this stone leaves its place 
and * moves thrice round it in the preceding night, by 
way of warning.'* 

Brace observes that the pagan Abyssinians ' worship a 
tree, and likewise a stone.' * 

Tiie Tahitians believed in two principal gods; ' the 
Supreme Deity, one of these two first beings, they call 
Taroataihetoomoo, and the other, whom they suppose to 
have been a rock, Tepapa.'* 

In the Feejee' Islands ' rude consecrated atonea (fig. 20) 
are to be seen near Tuna, where offerings of "food are 
sometimes made. Another stands on a reef near Naloa 
to which the natives tama ; and one near Thokova, Na 
Viti Levu, named Lovekaveka, is regarded as the abode of • 

' Dr. Todd'B St. Pntrick, p. 127. 
' Martin's Western Isles, p. 241. 
' ForliBB Leslie, loc. cit. toL i. p. 
!fl7. ' WilliamB' Fiji and tho T^\Bi 

' CdlUi, ToL i, p. 25. voL i. p. 220. 
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a goddess, for whom food is provided. This, as seen in tha 
engraving, is like a, round black milestone, slightly inclined, 
and having a liku (girdle) tied round the middle. The shrine 
ofOEewauia a large stone, which, like the one nearNaloa, 
hates mosquitoes, and keeps them from collecting near 
where he rulea ; he has also two large atones for his wives, 
one of whom came from Tandua, and the other &om 







D BTORiM. (Feq'ee Islands.} 

Tasawa. Although no one pretends to know the origin 
of Ndengei, it is said that his mother, in the form of two 
great stones, lies at the bottom of a moat. Stones are 
also used to denote the locality of some other gods, and 
the occasional resting places of others. On the sonthem 
beaches of Vanua Levu, a large stone is seen which has 
fallen npon a smaller one. These, it is said, represent the 
gods of two towns on that coast fighting, and their quairel 
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has for years been adopted by those towna. The Suma- 
tracs ulso, as already mentioned [ante, p. 195), had sacred 
stones. 

Prescott' says, that a Dacotah Indian ' will pick up a 
round stone, of any kind, and paint it, and go a few rods 
from his lodge, and clean away the grass, say from one to 
two feet in diameter, and there place his stone, or god, as 
he would term it, and make an offering of some tobacco 
and some feathers, and pray to the stone to deliver hina 
from some danger that he has probably dreamed of, or 
from imagination.' 

Tlie Monitarris also before any great undertaking were 
in the habit of making offerings to a sacred stone named 
Mih Choppenish.* In Florida a mountain called Olainii 
was worshipped, and the Natchez of Louisiana had a deity 
which was a conical stone.' 

Fire-worship is so widely distributed as to be almost 
universal. Since the introduction of lucifer matches we 
can hardly appreciate the difficulty which a savage has in 
obtaining a light, especially in damp weather. It is said, 
however, that some Australian tribes did tM. know how 
to do so, and that others, if their fire went out, would 
go many miles to borrow a spark from another tribe, 
rather than attempt to produce a new one for themselves. 
Hence in several very widely separated parts of the 
world we find it has been customary to teU off some one 
or more persons whose sole duty it should be to keep up 
a continual fire. Hence, no doubt, the origin of the Testal 
virgins, and hence also the idea of the sacrednesa of fire 
would naturally arise. 

According to Lafitaa,* M. Hnet, in a work which I have 

' Schoolcraa's Indian Tribes, vol. p. 178. 
ii. p. 229. Lafitim, tol, ii. p. 821. * Lnfltan, toI. i. p. U6. 

* £lemin, Cnltnr. gescliicbta, vol. ii. * Loc. cit. toI. ), p. Ifi3. 
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not been able to see, * fait ime longae Enumeration dea 
peuplea qui entretenoient ce feu sacr^, et il cite partout 
sea autoritea, do sorts qu'il paroit qu'il n'y avoit point de 
partie du monde connn, ou ce cnlte ne fiit universellement 
r^pandu. Dana I'Asie, outre lea Juifa et lea Chaldeena 
dont nous venons de parler, outre les peuplea de Pbrygie, 
de Lycie, et de I'Aaie-Mineure, il Etoit encore cbez lea 
Peracs, les Medea, les Scythes, les Sarmatea, chez toutea 
les nations du Ponte et de la Cappadoce, cbez toutes celles 
des Indea, on ron ae faisoit un devoir de se jeter dans les 
flammes, et de s'j consumer en bolocauste, et chez toutea 
cellea des deux Arabics, o\i cliaque jour a certaines lieurea 
on faiaoit un sacrifice an feu, dans lequel plusieura per- 
Bonnes ae d^vouoient' Dans I'Afrique il ^toit non-seulement 
chez lea Egjptiens, qui entretenoient ce feu immortel dana 
cbaque temple, ainsi que I'assure Porphyre, mais encore 
dans I'Ethiopie, dana la Ljbie, dana le temple de Jupiter 
Ainmon, etcbez lea Atlantiques, on Hiarbas, roy dea Gara- 
mantea et dea Getulca, avoit dress^ cent autela, et conaacr^ 
autant de feux, que Virgile appelle dea feux vigilans et les 
gardes etemelles des dieux, Dana I'Europe le culte de 
Veata ^toit si bien ^bli, que, sana parler de Borne et de 
I'ltalie, il n'y avoit point de ville de la Gr^ce qui n'eut nn 
temple, un prytan^, et un feu etemel, ainai que le remarque 
Casaubon dana aea " Notea aur Ath^nee." Lea temples 
cEI^bres d'Hercule dana lea Espagnea, et dana lea Gaules, 
celui de Vulcain au Mont Ethna, de Venus Erycine, avoient 
tons leura pyr^thea ou feux aacr^a. On pent citer de sembla- 
blea t^moignages dea nationa lea plug reculees dans le nord, 
qui etoient toutea originairea des Scythes et des Sarmates. 
Enfin M, Huet pretend qu'il n'y a paa encore long-tempa que 
ce culte a 6t6 aboli dana I'Hybemie et dans la Moscovje, 
qu'il est encore aujourd'hui, non-seulement chez les Gaures, 
mais encore chez les Tartarea, les Chinoia, et dans I'Am^ 
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rique chez lea Meiiqimms. H pouvoit encore en ajouter 
d'autrca.' 

The Natchez had a temple in which they kept np a 
perpetual fire.' The Ojibwaa* maintained ' a continna,! fire 

aa a symbol of their nationality. They maintained also 
a civil polity, which, however, was much mixed np with 
their religioas and medicinal beliefs.' In Mexico also 
we find the same idea of sacred fire. Colonel McLeod 
has seen the sacred fire still kept burning in some of the 
valleyB of South Mexico.* At the great festival of Xiuh- 
molpia, the priests and people went in procession to the 
mountain of Huixachtecatl ; then an unfortunate victim 
was stretched on the ' stone of sacrifice,' and killed by a 
priest with a knife of obsidian ; the dish made use of to 
kindle the new fire was then placed on the wonnd, and 
fire was obtained by friction.* 

In Peru^ ' the sacred flame'was entmsted to the care of 
the virgins of the sun ; and if, by any neglect, it was 
suffered to go out in the course of the year, the event waa 
regarded as a calamity that boded some strange disaster 
to the monarchy.' 

Fire is also regarded as sacred in Congo. 

No one can wonder that the worship of sun, moon, and 
stars is very widely distributed. It can, however, scarcely 
be regarded as of a higher character than the preceding^ 
forms of Totemism ; it is unknown in Australia, and almost 
80 in Atiica. 

In hot countries the sun is generally regarded aa an 
evil, and in cold as a beneficent, being. It waa the chief 



■ Lafltoii, vol. i. p. 167. 

' Wttrtcn in Schoolcraft'o Indian 
Tribes, vol. ii. p. 138. See also Wliip- 
pU'B Report on Indian TrihaH,p, 36. 

• Jour. EUin. Soc. 1869, p. 235. See 



also p. 246. 

' HnmboMt's BeseaiclieB, London, 
ISZl, voL 1 pp. 22S, 3S2. Lafitan, 
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object of religious worship among the Natcliez,' and was 
also worshipped by the Navajos, and other allied tribes in 
N. America. * Among the Comanchea of Texas 'the sun, 
moon, and earth are the principal objecta of worship.'* 
Lafitan observes that the Am«ricans did not worship the 
stars and planets, bnt only the sun,* The Ahts of North- 
west America worship both the sun and moon, but 
especially the latter. They regard Ihe sun as feminine 
and the moon as masculine, being, moreover, the husband 
of the sun.* It has been said that the Esquimaux of 
Greenland used to worship the sun. This, however, seems 
more than doubtful, and Crantz^ expressly denies ihe 
statement. 

In South America the Coroados worship the sun and 
moon, the moon being the greatest.^ The Abipones* 
thought that they were descended from the Pleiades, and 
' as that constellation disappears at certain periods from 
the sky of South America, upon such occasions they 
suppose that their grandfather is sick, and are under a 
yearly apprehension that he is going to die : but as soon 
as those seven stars are again visible in the month of May, 
they welcome their grandfatlier, as if returned and re- 
stored from sickness, with joyful shouts, and the festive 
sound of pipes and trumpets, congratulating him on the 
recovery of his health.' 

In Central India ' the worship of the sun as the Supreme 
Deity is the foundation of the religion of the Hos and 

ca, bk, iv. p. • Loe. cit. rol. i. p. JJO. 

• Sptoat'fl Scenes and Btndiea of 
Sarage Life, p, 206. 
" Loe. cit. vol. i. p. 19fl. See bIbo 
Hialory of tho Caribbj Islands, p. 236. Graah'e VojHge to GreBoland, p. 124. 
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Oraona as well aa of the Moondalia. By the former hc! ia 
invoked as Dlmrmi, the Holy One. He is the Creator and 
the Preserver, and with reference to his purity, white 
animals are offered to him by his votariea." The aun and 
moon are both regarded aa deities by the Ehonds, thongh 
no ceremonial worship ia addresaed to them.* In Northern 
Asia the Samoyedes are said to have worshipped the sun 
and moon. 

Ah might natm-aJly be expected from their habits, and 
particularly from their partiality for nocturnal ceremonies, 
we find traces of moon-worship among the Negroes. In 
Western Africa, according to Merolla,' ' at the appearance 
of every nevr moon, these people fall on their knees, or else 
cry out, standing and clapping their hands, " So may I 
renew my life as thou art renewed." ' They do not, how- 
ever, appear to venerate either the sun or the stars. Bruce 
also mentions moon -worship as occurring among the 
Shangallas.* 

It is remarkable that the heavenly bodiea do not appear 
to be worshipped by the Polynesians. 

According to Lord Karnes, ' the inhabitants of Celebes 
formerly acknowledged no gods but the sun and moon.'^ 
The people of Borneo also are said to have done the same. 

Thus, then, I have attempted to show that animals and 
plants, water, mountains and atones, fire and the heavenly 
bodies, are, or have been, all very extensively worshipped. 

These, indeed, are the principal deities of man in this 
stage of his religious development. They are, however, 
by no means the only ones. The Scythians worshipped 
an iron acimetar aa a symbol of Mars; 'to this scimetar 

' Colonel Dallon, Trans. EOin. Soc, it. p. 273. 
rol. Ti. p. 33. ' Tiavelo, toI. It. p, 35, voL Ji. p. 

• Forbas Leslie. Early Kacos of 344. 

Scotland, vol. ij. p, 49G. " Historj of Man, ToL iv.p.aCl 

* Voyage to Congo, PiDkBrton, toL 
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they bring yearly sacrifices of cattle and horees ; and 
to these scimetars they offer more sacrifices than to the 
rest of their gods." In tho Sagas many of the swords 
have special names, and are treated with the greatest 
respect. Similarly the Feejeeans regarded ' eertaia clubs 
with superstitious respect;" and the Negroes of Irawo, 
a town in Western Tomba, worshipped an iron bar with 
very expensive ceremonies.' The New Zealanders and 
some of the Melanesians worshipped the rainbow.* 

In Central India, as mentdoned in p. 191, a great variety 
of inanimate objects are treated as deities. The Todas are 
said to worship a buffalo-bell.* The Kotas worship two 
silver plates, which they regard as husband and wife ; 
'they have no other deity. '^ The Kurumbas worship stones, 
trees, and anthills.' The Toi-eas, another Neilgherry Hill 
tribe, worship especially a ' gold nose-ring, which probably 
once belonged to one of their women.'* Many other in- 
animate objects have also been worshipped. De Brosses 
even mentions an instance of a king of hearts being made 
into a deity.* According to Nonnius, the sacred lyre 
sang the victory of Jnpiter over the Titans without being 
touched.'" 

According to some of the earlier travellers in America, 
even the rattle was regarded as a deity." ' Thevet, 
Hierome Staad, et le Sieur de L^ri, qui nous ont donne 
lea premi&rea relations des mcoui-s des Bresiliens, parois- 
sent persuad^e que ces peuples regardent ces Maraca on 
Tamaraca comme une esp^ce de divinity ; qu'ils les hono- 

' Her, iv. B2. Sea al»o Klemni, ' Ibid. ■p. 114. 

Wwkarago ond Waffen, p. 225. ' Trans. Ethn. Soc vol. Tii. p. 378. 

' Fiji «ndtlieFijian»,Tol.ip, 219. ' Tho TribeB of the NaLlgherriea, 

' Burton's Abbeokula, toI. i. p. 1S3. p. 67. 

* Trans. Etbn. Soc 1870, p. 367. ■ Xoc. cil. p. 62. 

' The Tdbus of die NeiJgherries, " Lafltan, vol i. p. 205. 

p. 15. " IMd. p. 211, , 
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rent d'un culte religienx ; qu'ils s'en servent dans toutes 
les occasions o& la religion a quelque part; que chaque 
manage a le sien^ a qui il ofiEre constamment des ofirandes; 
et snrtoat que leur usage est tellement consacre a la divi- 
nation, que ces sauyages semblent croire que ces Maraca 
font le si^ge, le lieu de la residence de I'esprit, qui les 
inspire, et qui de-1^ parle d'une mani^re claire^ distincte* 
et leur fait savoir toutes ses Tolont^s.' 




EELIGIOK (concluded). 



IN order to realise clearly the easential characteristics of 
the religions of different races, we must beax in mind 
that in the stage at which we have now arrived in the 
course of our enquiry, the modifications of which a 
religion is susceptible may be divided into- two classes, 
viz., developmental and adaptational. I use the term ' de- 
velopmental ' to signify those changes which arise from 
the intellectual progress of the race. Thus a more 
elevated idea of the Deity is a developmental change. On 
the other hand, a northern people is apt to look on the 
sun as a beneficent deity, while to a tropical race he would 
suggest drought and destruction. Again, hunters tend to 
worship the moon, agriculturists the sun. These I call 
adaptational modifications. They are changes produced, 
not by difference of race or of civilisation, but by 
physical causes. 

lu some cases the character of the language has pro- 
bably exercised much influence over that of religion. No 
one, for instance, can faQ to he struck by the differ- 
ences existing between the Aryan and Semitic rehgions. 
All Aryan races have a complicated mythology, which is 
not the case with the Semitic races. Moreover, the 
character of the gods is quite different. The latter have 
El, Strong; Bel or Baal, Lord; Adouis, Lord; Shet, 
Master ; Moloch, King ; Bam and Rimmon, the Exalted ; 
and other similar names for their deities. The Aryans, on 
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the contrary, Zeua, the sky ; Phcebus Apollo, tte s^H 

Neptune, the sea ; Mara, war ; Venus, beauty, &c. M^H 
Miiller' has very ingeniously endeavoured to explain t^H 
difl'erence by the different character of the language .^H 
these two races. ^M 

In Semitic words the root rematna always distinct a^H 
tmmistakcable. In Aryan, on the contrary, it soon becoo^H 
altered and disguised. Hence Semitic dictionaries iwH 
mostly arranged according to the roots, a method which. |^| 
Aryan languages would be most inconvenient, the tocH 
being often obscure, and in many cases doubtful. N oJB 
take snch an expression as ' tlie sky thnndera.' In ai^| 
Semitic tongue the word ' sky ' would remain unalterejfl 
and so clear in its meaning, that it would with difficnIqH 
come to be thought of as a proper name. But among the 
Aryans the Sanskrit Dyaus,the sky, became the Greek Zeua, 
and when the Greek said Zsia ^povra his idea was not the 
eky thunders, but ' Zeus thunders.' When the Gods were 
thus once created, the mythology follows as a matter of 
course. Some of the statements may be obscure, but 
when we are told that Hupnos, the god of sleep, was the 
father of Morpheus, the god of dreams; or that Venus 
married to Vulcan, lost her heart to Mars, and that. 1 
intrigue was made known to Vulcan by Apollo, the siH 
we can clearly see how such myths might have arisen. 

The attitude of the ancients towards them ia very"" 
interestuig. Homer and Hesiod relate them, appa- 
rently without suspicion, and we may be sure that the 
uneducated public received them without a doubt. So- 
crates, however, explains the story that Boreas carried 
off Oreithyia from the Ilissoa, to mean that Oreithyia was 
blown off the rocks by the north wind. Ovid also b 



* See Miillac'a Chips firom n German Woiluihrip, roL i. p. S6S. 
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that under the name of Testa, mere fire is to be under- 
stood. We can hardly doubt that many others also must 
have clearly perceived the origin of at any rate a portion 
of these myths, but they were probably restrained from 
expressing tbeir opinion by the dread of incurring the 
odium of heterodoxy. 

One great charm of this explanation is that ^e thus 
remove some of the revolting features of ancient myths. 
Thus as the suu destroys the darkness from which it 
springs, and at evening disappears in the twilight ; so 
CEdipua was fabled to have killed his father, and then 
married his mother. In thisway the whole of that terrible 
story may be explained as arising, not from the depravity 
of the human heart, but from a mistaken application of 
the statement that the sun destroys the darkness, and 
ultimately marries, as it were, the twilight from which it 
sprang. 

But although Poetry may thus throw much light on the 
origin of the myths which formed the religion of Greece 
and Rome, it cannot explain the origin or character of 
religion among the lower savages, because a mythology such 
as that of Greece and Rome can only arise amongst a people 
which have already made considerable progress. Tempting, 
therefore, as it may be to seek in the nature of language 
and the use of poetical expressions, an explanation of the 
religious systems of the lower races, and fuUy admitting 
the influence which these causes have exercised, we must 
look deeper for the origin of religion, and can be satisfied 
only by an explanation which is applicable to the lowest 
races possessing any religious opinions. In the preceding 
chapters I have attempted to do this, and to show how 
certain phenomena, as for instance sleep and dreams, pain, 
disease, and death, have naturally created in the savage 
mind a belief in the existence of mysterious and invisible 
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Beings. The last chapter was devoted to TotemiBin, and 
we now pass to what may be most conveniently termed 
' Sharaaniam.' 

SHAUASISH. 

Afl Totemism overlies Fetichism so does Shamanism 
overlie Totemism. The word is derived from the name 
used in Siberia, where the ' Shamans ' work themselves np 
into a fury, supposing or pretending that in this condition 
they are inspired by the Spirit in whose name they speak, 
and through whose inspiration they are enabled to answer 
questions and to foretell the future. In the phases of 
religion hitherto considered (the deities, if indeed they 
deserve the name), are regarded as visible to all, and 
present amongst us. Shamanism is a considerable advance, 
inasmuch as it presents us with a higher conception of 
religion. Although the name is Siberian, the phase of 
thought is widely distributed, and seems to be a necessary 
stage in the progress of religious development. Those 
who are disposed to adopt the view advocated in this work 
will not be surprised to find that * Shamanism ' is no 
definite system of theology. Wrangel, however, regarding 
Shamanism as religion intheordinary sense, was astonished 
at this : ' it is remarkable,' he says, ' that Shamanism has 
no dogmas of any kind; it is not a system taught or 
handed down from one to another; though it is so widely 
spread, it seems to originate with each individual sep- 
arately, as the fruit of a highly excited imagination, acted 
upon by external impressions, which closely resemble each 
other throughout the deserts of Northern Siberia.'' 

It is far from easy in practice always to diatingnish 
Shamanism from Totemism on the one hand, and Idolatry 

' Siberia sod Polac Sea, p. 123. 
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on the other. The main difference lies in the conception 
of the Deity. In Totemiam the deitiea inhahit onr earth, 
in Shamanism they live generally in a world of tteir own, 
and trouble themselves little about what ia passing here. 
The Shaman is occasionally honoured by the preaenee 
of Deity, or ia allowed to visit the heavenly regions. 
Among the Esquimaux the ' ingekok ' answers precisely 
to the Shaman. Graah thus describes a scene in Greenland. 
The Angekok came in the evening, and, ' the lamps ' 
being extinguished, and akina hung before the windows 
{for such arts, for evident reaaona, are best practised in 
the dark), took his station on the floor, close by a well- 
dried seal-skin there auspended, and commenced rattling 
it, beating the tambourine and ainging, in which last ho 
was seconded by all present. From time to time hia chant 
was interrupted by a cry of " Goie, Goie, Goie, Goie, Goie, 
Goie!" the meaning of whicli I did not comprehend, 
coming firat from one comer of the hut, and then from 
the other. Preaently all was quiet, nothing being heard 
but the angekok puffing and blowing as if struggling with 
something superior to him in strength, and then again a' 
sound resembling somewhat that of castanets, whereupon 
commenced once more the same aong as before, and the 
same cry of " Goie, Goie, Goie ! " In this way a whole 
hour elapsed before the wizard could make the tomgak, 
or spirit, obey his summons. Come he did, however, at 
last, and his approach was announced by a strange rushing 
sound, very like the sound of a. large bird flying beneath 
the roof. The angekok atill chanting, now proposed his 
questions, which were replied to in a voice quite strange 
to my ears, but which seemed to me to proceed from the 
entrance passage, near which the angekok had taken 

Onwli'i Voyage to Ori>«iilnnd, p. 123 See ales Egnle'e QnienlaDd, p. IBS. 
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his station. Tlieae responses, however, were somewhat ■ 
oracular, inaomuch that Ernenet's wivea were obliged to J 
request some more explicit answer, wherenpon they received I 
the comfortable assurance that he was alive and weU, and J 
would shortly make his appearance.' 

The account given by Crantz agrees with the above in aO 
essential particulars.' 

Williams * gives the following very similar account of a 
scene in Fiji : — ' Tlnbroten silence follows ; the priest 
becomes absorbed in thought and all eyes watch him with 
unblinking steadiness. In a few minutes he trembles ji 
slight distortions are seen in his face, and twitching move- 
nienta in bis limbs. These increase to a violent mnacular 
action, which spreads until the whole frame is strongly 
convulsed, and the man shivers as with a strong ague fit. 
In some instances this is accompanied with murmurs and 
sobs, the veins are greatly enlarged and the circulation of 
the blood quickened. The priest is now possessed by his - 
god, and all his words and actions are considered as no 
longer his own, but those of the deity who has entered into 
him. Shrill cries of " Koi au, Eoi an ! " " It is I, It is I ! " 
fill the air, and the god is supposed thus to notify hia 
approach. While giving the answer, the priest's eyes 
stand out and roll as in a frenzy ; bis voice is unnatural, 
has faee pale, bis hps livid, bis breathing depressed, and 
his entire appearance like that of a furious madman ; the 
sweat runs from every pore, and tears start from his 
strained eyes ; after which the symptoms gradually disap- 
pear. The priest looks round with a vacant stare, 
and, as the god says, " I depart," announces his actual 
departure hy violently flinging hiuiself down on the mat, 
or by suddenly striking the ground with his club, when 
* Hiatorf of Greenland, yoL i. p. ' Fiji and the Fijiaiii,ToL i.p.S24 
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those at a distance are informed by blasts on the concli, or 
the firing of a musket, that the deity has returned into 
the world of spirits. The conriJsiTe movements do not 
entirely disappear for some* time-' The process described 
by DobritzbofFer ' as occurring among the Abipones is also 
somewhat similar. 

Among the Negroes of W. Africa Brue " mentions a * pro- 
phet ' who pretended ' to be inspired by the Deity in such 
a manner as to know the most hidden secrets ; and go 
invisible wherever he pleased, aa well as to mate his voice 
be heard at the greatest distance. His disciples and ac- 
complices attested the truth of what he said by a thousand 
fabulous relations; so that the common people, always 
credulous and fond of novelty, readily gave in to the cheat.' 

Colonel Dalton states that ' the paganism of the Ho 
and Moondah in all essential features is shamanistic.'^ 



The worship of Idols characterises a somewhat higher 
stage of human development. We find no traces of it 
among the lowest races of men ; and Lafitau * says tridy, 
' On pent dire en g^n&'al que le grand nombre des peuples 
sauvages n'a point d'idoles.' The error of regarding 
Idolatry as the general religion of low races, has no doubt 
mainly arisen from confusing the Idol and the Fetich. 
Fetichism, however, is an attack on the Deity, Idolatry is 
an act of submission to him; rude, no doubt, but yet 
humble. Hence Fetiehism and Idolatry are not only 
different, but opposite, so that the one could not be 
developed directly out of the other. We must therefore 

' History of the Abipones, toL ii. ' Trann. EtliB. Soe. 1808, p. 33. 
p. 73. ' Mceurs dea SnuTogeB Amiricoinii 

■ Astley'sCaUBctionaf To7ageB,TDl. toI. i. p. 151, 
ii. p. 63. 
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espect to find between them, ae indeed we flo^i 
religion witliout either tlie one or the other, 

Neither among tlie Eaquimaux nor the Tinne,' says 
Eichardaon, 'did I observe any image or Tisible object of 
worship.' ' Carver states that the Canadian Indians had 
no idols ; ^ and this Beems to have been true of the North 
American Indians generally. Lafitau mentions as an ex- 
ception the existence of an idol named Oki in Yirginia,* 

In Eastern Africa Burton states that he knows ' but one 
people, the Wanyika, who have certain statuettee called 
Kisukas,' Nor do the West African negroes worship idols.^ 
It is true that some writers mention idols, but the con- 
text almost always shows that fetiches are really meant. ] 
In the kingdom of Whydah ' Agoye' was represented | 
under the form of a deformed black man from whose head 1 
proceed lizards and snakes," offering a striking similarity 
to some of the Indian idols. This is, however, an excep- 
tional ease. Battel only mentions particularly two idols -^ 
and Bosman' expressly says that ' on the Gold Coast the | 
natives are not in the least acquainted with image-worship ; 
adding, ' but at Ardra there are thousands of idols,' i.e. 
fetiches. At Loango there was a small black image named 
Chikokke, which was placed in a little house close to the 
port.* These, however, were merely fetiches in human 
form. Thus we are told by the same author that m 
KaVongo, the kingdom which lies to the south of Loaugo, 
the natives during the plague ' burnt their idols, saying, . 
If they will not help us in such a misfortune as this, when can ] 
we expect they should?'^ Thus, apparently, doubting not ] 
BO much their power as their will. Again, in Congo, the | 

' Boat Journey, vol. ii. p. H. pp. 26 and 50. 

• Travels, p. 387. ' Adventurfla of A, Battul. Knka.- 
■ Vol. i. p. J 68. OD, Tol. JTJ. p. 331. 

* Astle/B Collection of Voyageg, ' Boeman's Chiiusa. PiuknfpB, J 
Tol ii. p. alO forFnta, and for Goi Ji«a o 
H hr as Aidiah, p. BG6. 

' Aatlej'a CoUoction of Voyngres, 
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60-called idols are placed in fields to protect the growing 
crops.' This is cleailj the fimction of a fetich, not of a 
true idol. 

Idolatry, sajs Williama of the Fijian, ' he seems never 
to ha.ve known; for he makes no attempt to fashion 
material representations of his gods.'* Aa regards the 
New Zealanders, Tate' says, that 'though remarkably 
superstitious, they have no goda that they worship ; nor 
have they anything to represent a being which they call 
God.' DiefFenbach also observes that in New Zealand 
' there is no worship of idols, or of bodily representations 
of the Atona.' * 

Speaking of the Sing^ Dyaks,' Sir Jamea Brooke says, 
Religion they have none ; and although they know the 
name for a god' (which is probably taken from the Hindoos), 
* they have no priests nor idols, say no prayers, offer no 
offerings.' He subsequently modified this opinion on some 
points, but as regards the absence of idols it seems to be 
correct. 

The Kols of Central India Tvorship the sun, ' material 
idol worship they have none.'' Originally, says Dubois, 
the Hindoos did not resort 'to images of stone or other 
materials. . . . but when the people of India had deified 
their heroes or other mortals, they began then, and not 
before, to have reeonrae to statues and images.' ' In China 
*it is observable' that there is not to be found, in the 
canonical books, the least footstep of idolatrous worship 
till the image of Fo was brought into China, several ages, 
after Confucins.' 



The Ostyaks never made 

' Astley, !oe. eil. toI. iii. p. 229. * 

' Fiji and thflPijiana, toI, i. p. 216. 
■ Laa. cit. p. 141. T 

' Loc. cii. vol, ii. p. IIS. 
* KeppelB EipeditioD lo Bornno, 
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* Dalton, Tnin«. Ethn. Soc.. N, S., 
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' Dubois, ThePeoplenf India, p. 370 

■ AsUey, vol. iv. p. 203, 
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' Toi'uim.'' In fact, idols do not occur anlil we arrive at 
the stage of the highest Polynesian Islanders. Even then 
they are often, as Ellis expressly tells us,' mere ehapelesfl 
pieces of wood ; thus leaving ranch to the imagination. It 
may, I think, be laid down almost as a constant rule, that 
mankind arrives at the stage of monarchy in government 
before he reaches idolatry in religion. 

The idol usually assumes the human form, and idolatxj 
ia closely connected with that form of religion which 
consists in the worship of ancestors. We have already 
seen how imperfectly uncivilised man realises the concep- 
tion of death ; and we cannot wonder that death and sleep 
should long have been intimately connected together in 
the human mind. The savage, however, knows well that 
in sleep the spirit lives, even, though the body appears to 
be dead. Morning after morning he rouses himself, and 
sees others rise, from sleep. Naturally therefore lie 
endeavours to rouse the dead. Nor can we wonder at the 
very general custom of providing food and other necessaries 
for the use of the dead. Among races leading a settled 
and quiet life this habit would tend to continue longer 
and longer. Prayers to the dead would reasonably follow 
from such customs, for even without attributing a greater 
power to the dead than to the living, they might yet, from 
their different sphere and nature, exercise a considerable 
power whether for good or evil. But it is impossible to 
distinguish a request to an. invisible being from prayer ; 
or a powerful spirit from a demi-god. 

The nations of Mysore at the new moou ' observe a feast 
in honour of deceased parents.'^ The Kurumbars of the 
Deccan also ' sacrifice to the spirits of ancestors,' and the 
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some is the case witli the Santals.' Injeed, the worship 
o£ ancestors appears to be more or less prevalent among 
all the aboriginal tribes of Central India. 

Burton' considers that sonne of the Egba deities aro 
'palpably men and women of note in their day.' » 

The Kaffirs also sacrifice and pray to their deceased 
relatives, although ' it would perhaps be asserting too 
much to say absolutely that tbej believe in the existence 
and the immortality of the soul.'* In fact, their belief 
seems to go no ftirthcr than this, that the ghosts of the 
dead haunt for a certain time their previous dwelling- 
places, and either assist or plague the living. No special 
powers are attributed to them, and it would be a misnomer 
to call them ' Deities.' 

Other races endeavour io preserve the memory of the 
dead by rude statues. Thus Pallas* mentions that the 
Ostyaks of Siberia 'rcndentaussiuncultealenrsmorts. lis 
seulptent des figures de bois pour representor les Ostiaks 
celebres. Dans les repas de commemoration on place 
devant ces figures une partie des mets, Les fenimes qui 
ont cheri leurs maris ont de pareilles figures, les eouchent 
avec elles, les parent, et ne mangent point Sana leur pre- 
senter une partie de leur portion.' Erman' also mentions 
that when a man dies ' the relatives form a rude wooden 
image representing, and in honour of, the deceased, which 
is set up in their yurt, and receives divine honours ' for a 
certain time. 'At every meal they set an offering of food 
before the image; and should this represent a deceased 
husband, the widow embraces it from time to time and 
lavishes on it every sign of attachment.' In ordinary 



' Elliott, Traua. Ethn, Soc., N.S., also CsIIbwbj'b Heligious System ot 

il. viii. pp. 104, JOS. tho Aomiulu. 
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cases this semi-worship only lasts a few years, after which 
the image is bnried. ' Botwhen a Shaman dies, this custom 
changes, in his favour, into a complete aud decided canon- 
isation ; for it is not thought enough that, in this case, 
the dressed block of wood which represents the deceased 
should receive homage for a limited period, but the priest's 
descendants do their best to keep him in vogue from 
generation to generation; and by well -contrived oracles 
and other arte, they manage to procure offerings for these 
their fiimilies' penates, as abundant as those laid on the 
altars of the universally acknowledged gods. But that 
tliese latter also have an historical origin, that they were 
originally monuments of distinguished men, to which 
prescription and the interest of the Shamans gave by 
degrees an arbitrary meaning and importance, seems to 
me not liable to doubt ; and this ia, furthermore, corro- 
borated by the circumstance that of all the sacred 3rurt3 
dedicated to these saints, which have been nmnerous from 
the earUest times in the vicinity of the river, only one has 
been seen {near Samarovo) containing the image of a 
woman.' 

It seems to me that in other countries also, statues have 
in this manner come to be worshipped as Deities. 

Solomon,' long ago, observed truly of idols that 

• 13. Neither were they from the beginning, neither shall 
they be for ever. 

' 14. For by the vain glory of men they entered into the 
world, and therefore shall they come shortly to an end. 

' 15. For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, 
when he hath made an image of his child soon taken 
away, now honoured him as a god, which was then 
a dead man, and delivered to those that were under liini 
ceremonies and sacrifices. 
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' 16. Thus, in process of time, an ungodly custom grown 
Btrong was kept as a law, and graven images were wor- 
shipped by the commandments of kings : 

' 17. Whom men could not honour in presence, becanao 
they dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit of the visage 
&oni far, and made an express image of a king whom they 
honoured, to the end that by this their forwardness, they 
might flatter him that was absent, as if he were present. 

' 18, Also-the singular diligence of the artificer did help 
to set forward the ignorant to more superstition. 

' 19. For he, peradventure willing to please one in 
authority, forced all hia skill to make the resemblance of 
the best fashion. 

' 20. And so the multitude, allured by the grace of the 
work, took him now for a god, which a little before was 
but honoured as a man.' 

The idol is by no means regarded as a mere emblem. 
In India,' when the offerings of the people have been. less 
profuse than usual, the Brahmans sometimes ' put the 
idols in irons, chaining their hands and feet. They ex- 
hibit them to the people in this humiliating state, into 
which they tell them they have been brought by rigorous 
creditors, from whom their gods had been obliged, in 
times of trouble, to borrow money to supply their wants. 
They declare that the inexorable creditors refuse to set 
the god at hberty, until the whole sum, with interest, shall 
have been paid. The people come forward, alarmed at the 
sight of their divinity in irons ; and thinking it the most 
meritorious of all good works to contribute to hia deliver- 
ance, they raise the sum required by the Brahmans for 
that purpose.' 

' A statue of Hercules* was worshipped at Tji-e, not as a 

' I>uboia, Tbe People of India, p. ' Histoiy of STaa, vol. iV. p. 31B. i 
«7. 



rcprcseiitativo of the Deity but aa the Deity himself; and 
accordingly when Tyre waa besieged by Alexander, the 
Deity was fast boand in chains, to prevent him baa 
deserting to the enemy.' 

It is bard for ua to appreciate the difficulty which an 
undeveloped mind finds in raising itself to any elera,ted 
conception. Thus Campbell mentions that a Highlander 
wishing to describe a caafcle of the utmost possible mag- 
nificence, ended with this climax ; ' Tbat ivas the beantifal 
castle 1 There was not a shadow of a thing that was 
for the use of a castle that was not in it, even to a herd 
for the geese.' Aa, howcverj civilisation progressea, and 
the chiefs, becoming more despotic, exact more and more 
respect, the people are introduced to conceptions of power 
and magnificence higher than any which they had pre- 
viously entertained. In many of the cases above quoted 
the religion is merely in the stage of Totemism, but as 
men advanced in civilisation they became more and more 
impressed by the mystery of existence, and gradually 
acquired more elevated conceptions of Deity. 

Hence, though the worship of ancestors occurs among 
races in the stage of Totemism, it long survives, and may 
be regai'ded as characterising Idolatry, which is really a 
higher religion ; and generally, though not always, indicates 
a higher mental condition than the worship of animals or 
even of the heavenly bodies. At first sight the reverse 
would appear to be the ease : most would regard the sun 
as a far grander deity than any in human form. As a 
matter of fact, however, this is not so, and sun-worship is 
generally, though not invariably, associated with a lower 
idea of the Deity than is the case with Idolatry. This 
arises partly from the fact that the gradually increasing 
power of chiefs and kings has famiharised the mind with 
the existence of a power greater than any which had been 
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preTiousIy conceived. Thus in Western Africa, the slave 
trade having addod considerably to tlie wealth and conse- 
quently to the power of the chiefs or kings, they maintained 
much state, and insisted upon being treated with servile 
homage. No man was allowed to eat with them, nor to 
approach them excepting on his knees with an appear- 
' ance of fear, which no doubt was in many cases suffi- 
ciently well-founded. 

These marks of respect so much resembled adoration, 
that ' the individuals' of the lower classes are persuaded 
that hia {the king's) power is not confined to the earth, 
and that he has credit enough to make rain fall fibm 
heaven: hence they fail not, when a continuance of 
drought makes them fearful about the harvest, to re- 
present to him that if he doea not take care to water the 
lands of his kingdom, they will die of hunger, and will 
find it impossible to make bim the usual presents.' 

Battel also mentions that the king of Loango ' is 
honoured among them as though he were a god ; and is 
called Sambee and Pango, which means God. They believe 
he can let them have rain when he likes.'* He is so holy 
that no one is allowed to see him eat or drink. The 
tyrants of Natal, says Casalis, ' exacted almost divine 
homage.'* 

The king and queen of Tahiti were regarded as so sacred 
that nothing once used by them, not even the sounds 
forming their names, could be used for any ordinary pur- 
pose.' The language of the court was characterised by 
the most ridiculous adulation. The king's ' houses were 
called the aarai, the clouds of heaven; annanua, the rain- 

' Proyart'a History nt Loango, Pin- ' Pinkerton's Travels, vol. ivi. p. 

keiton, voL iri. p. fi77. See n]so Boa- 330. 

man, (oc. rir. pp. 488, 491, Aatley's " The Basntos, p. 2ia. 

Collection of VoyBges, vol. iiL pp. 70, ' Ellis' PoIjnesiaE Itaacarcbes, rol 

223, 226. U. pp. 318, £60. 
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bow wu tlie name of the canoe in which he voyaged ; hu I 
voice iraa trailed thunder; the glare of the torches in his ■ 
dweQingwa^ denominated lightning; and when the people I 
nw them in the eTening, as they passed near hia abode, 1 
instead of saying the torches were boming in the palace, 
they wonld obeerre that the lightning was flashing in the 
clouds of heaven.' 

Man-worship wonld not, indeed, be long confined to the 
dead. In many cases it extends to the living also. 
Indeed, the savage who worships an animal or a tree, would 
see no absnrdity in worshipping a man. Hia chief is, in 
his eyes, almost as powerful, if not more bo, tlian hi3 
Deity. Tet man-worship does not prevail in altogether 
uncivilised communities, becaase the chiefs, associating 
constantly with their followers, lack that mystery which 
religion requires, and which noctomal animals so emi- 
nently possess. As, however, civilisation progresses, ajid 
the chiefs separate themselves more and more from their 
snbjects, this ceases to be the case and man-worship 
becomes an important element of religion. 

The worship of a great chief seems qnite as natoral as 
that of an idol, * Why,' said a Mongol' to Friar Ascelin, 
' since you Cliristians make no scrapie to adore sticks and 
stones, why do yon refnse to do the same honour to Bayoth 
Noy, whom the £hdn bath ordered to be adored in the 
same manner as he is himself?' This worship is, howerer, 
almost always accompanied by a belief in higher beings. 
We have already seen that the New Zealanders and some 
other nations have entirely abandoned the worship of 
animals, &c., without as yet realising the higher stage of 
Idolatry, owing probably in great measure to their political 
condition. In other cases where Shamanism has not so 



' Aatkj, ToL \r. p. 531. 
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effectually replaced Totemiem, the establiahmeiit of mon- 
arcMcal government with ita usual pomp and ceremonial, 
led to a much more organiaed worship of the old gods. 
Of this the serpent-worship in Western Africaj and the 
BTin- worship in Peru, are striking examples. 

I do not therefore wonder that white men should have 
been so often taken for deitiea. This waa tho case with 
Captain Cook in the Pacific, with Lander in Western 
Africa, and, as already mentioned, Mrs. Thomson was 
regarded by tho North Australians aa a spirit, though 
8he lived with them for some jears. 

' Tuikilakila,' the chief of Somosomo, offered Mr. Hunt 
a preferment of the same sort. " Kyou die first," said he, 
"I shall make you my god." In fact there appears to be 
no certain line of demarcation between departed spirits and 
gods, nor between gods and living men, for many of the 
priests and old chiefs are considered aa sacred persons, and 
noli a few of them wiU also claim to themselves the right 
of divinity. " I am a god," Tuikilakila would sometimes 
say ; and he believed it too. They were not merely the 
words of his lips ; he believed he was something above a 
mere man.' 

It seems at first sight hard io understand how men can 
be regarded immortal. Yet even this belief has been 
entertained in various coantries. 

Merolla tells us* that in his time the wizards of Congo 
were called Scinghili, that is to say Gods of the Earth. 
The head of them is styled ' Ganga Chitome, being reputed 
God of all the Earth.' ' He further asserts that his body 
is not capable of suffering a na.tural death ; and, therefore, 
to confirm his adorers in that opinion, whenever he finds 
his end approaching, either through age or disease, he calls 

■ Brakino's Western Pacific, p. 2i6. ■ Finkertoo, toL zvi. p, 226, et teg. 



for such a one of hia disciples as he designs to succeed 
him, and pretends to eommuiiicate to liim his great powers j 
and afterwards in public (where this tragedy is always 
act«d) he commands him to tie a halter about his necfc 
and to strangle him therewith, or else to take a club, and 
knock him down dead. This command being once pro- 
nounced, is soon executed, and the wizard thereby sent a 
raartjT to the devil. The reason that this is done in publi(^ 
is to make known the suecosaor ordained by the last breath 
of the predecessor, and to show that it has the same power 
of producing rain, and the like. If this office were not 
thus continually filled, the inhabitants say that the earth 
would soon become barren, and mankind consequently 
perish. In my time, one of these magicians was cast into 
the sea, another into a river, a mother and her son put to 
death, and many others banished by our order, aa has 
been said.' 

So also the Great Lama of Thibet ia regarded as im 
mortal; though his spirit oeeasionally passes from one 
earthly tenement to another. 

These, then, are the lowest intellectual stages through 
which religion has passed. It is no part of my plan to des- 
cribe the various religions beliefs of the higher races. Ihave, 
however, stopped short sooner perhaps than I should other- 
wise have done, because the worship of personified prin- 
ciples, such as Fear, Love, Hope, &e., could not have been 
treated apart from that of the Phallus or Lingaju with 
which it was so intimately associated in Greece, India, 
Mexico, and elsewhere ; and which, though at first modest 
and pure, as all religions are in their origin, led to such 
abominable practices, that it is one of the most painful 
chapters in human histoiy. 

I will now. therefore pass on to some points intimatclj 
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connected with religion, but which could not be conve- 
niently treated in the earher part of this work. 

There ia no difficulty in understanding that when once 
the idea of Spiritual Beinga had become habitual — when 
once man had come to regard them as exercising an im- 
portant influence, whether for good or evil — he would 
endeavour to secure their assistance and support. Before 
a war he would try to propitiate them by promising a 
share of the spoil after victory ; and fear, even if no higher 
motive, would ensure the performance of his promise, 

We, no doubt, regard, and justly regard, sacrifices as 
unnecessary. ' I will take no bullock,' says David,' ' out of 
thine house, nor he-goat out of thy folds.' This sentiment, 
however, was far in advance of its time, and even Solomon 
felt that sacrifices, in the then condition of the Jews, were 
necessary. They are, indeed, a stage through which, in 
any natural process of development, religion must pass. 
At first it is supposed that the Spirits actually eat the food 
ofiered to them. Soon, however, it would be observed 
that animals sacrificed did not disappear ; and the natural 
explanation would be that the Spirit ate the spiritual part 
of the victim, leaving the grosser portion to bis devont 
worshipper. Thus the Limboos near Darjeeling eat their 
sacrifices, dedicating, as they forcibly express it, ' the life- 
breatb, to the gods, the fiesh to ourselves." 

So also, as Sir G. Grey teUa us, the New Zealand fairies, 
when Te Kanawa gave them his jewels, carried off the 
shadows only, not caring for the earthly substance.' In 
Guinea, according to Bosman, ' the idol hath only the 
blood, because they like the flesh very well themselves.'* 

• Paalm!. ' Bosnian. Pinkarton'a Tojageg, 

• Campboll, IQ Trans. Ethn. Soc, toI.itI. p. 531. AbHpj'h CoUeolionoI 
S,, vol. yii. p. 153. Voyages, toL ii, p. 07, 

• Polynasian Mjthologj, p. 294, 
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In otlier cases the idols were smeared with the blood, while 
the devotees feasted on the flesh. The Ostyaka when they 
kill an animal rub some of the blood on the mouths of their 
idola. Even this seems at length to be replaced in some 
cases, as Mr. Tylor has suggested, by red paint. Thus the 
sacred stones in India, as Colonel Forbes Leslie has shoivn, 
are frequently ornamented with red.' So also in Congo it 
is customary to daub the fetiches with red every new 
moon.* Atkinson* thus describes a Kirghiz sacrifice : — 'A 
ram was led up by the owner, who wished for a large 
increase of his flocks and herds. It was handed to an 
assistant of the priest, who killed it in the usual majiner. 
His superior stood near, looking towards the east, and 
began chanting a prayer, and beating on his large tam- 
bourine to rouse up his god, and then made his request 
for multitudes of sheep and cattle. The ram was being 
flayed j and when the operation was completed, the skin 
was put on a pole as shown in the accompanying sketch, 
raised above the framework, and placed with its head 
towards the east. The tambourine thundered forth its 
sound, and the performer continued his wild chant. The 
flesh was cooked in the large cauldron, and the tribe lield I 
a great festival.' 

Of the great offermga of food among the Fijians, saya ] 
WiUiama,' 'native belief apportions merely the eonl , 
thereof to the goda, who are described aa being enormous ' 
eaters ; the substance is consumed by the worshippers. '■ 

Ellis* mentions an indication of this in Tahiti, when 
human sacrifices prevailed but cannibalism was abandoned. 
The priest handed a portion of the victim to the king, 

' See. for instanca. Early K-ices of ' Fiji and the Fijians. Tol. i 

Si^ollnnd, Tol ii. p. 464. See also p. 323. 

■ See anli, p. SOS. * Poljnmian Beeearcbes, t 

• Siberia, p. 3S3. 2U. 
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'who raised it to bis month as if desirous to eat it,' but 
then handed it to an attendant. 

In many cases, indeed, it seemg to be a necessary portion 
of the ceremony that the victim sbonld be eaten by those 
present. Thus, in India,' when the sacrifice ' is over, the 
priest comes out, and distributes part of the articles which 
had been offered to the idols. This is received as holy, 
and is eaten immediately.' 

Among the Bedskins,^ at tbe feast beld when the hunting 
season begins, the victim ' must be all eaten and nothing 
left.' It is remarkable that among the Algontins, another 
rule at the same feast is that not a bone of the victim 
most be broken.' 

In many cases a cm-ions confusion arises between the 
victim and the Deity, and tbe former is worshipped before 
it is sacrificed and eaten. Th.ns in ancient Egypt, Apis 
the victim was also regarded as the God,^ and Ipbigenia 
was supposed by some to be the same as Artemis,' 

In Mexico* at a certain period of the year the priest of 
Quetzalcoatl made an image of the Deity of meal mixed 
with infants' blood, and then, after many impressive cere- 
monies, killed the image by shooting it with an arrow, and 
tore out the heart, which was eaten by the king, wbile the 
rest of the body was distributed among the people, every 
one of whom was most anxious to procure a piece to eat, 
however small,' 



' Qubois, The people of India, 



• /«i, p. 158. 

* See llWtr, Ges. d. Amcr. 
P.6IU. 



" Die Pries 1 er Torfertigon nnmlich 
BBiD Bild Ton allorlci Satnen, die mit 
dem Blute geopforter Kinder Euaam, 
mengobacken wurden. Mancherlei 
i-eligiose Reiaiguuiiea und Siihnongen, 
Wasohongen ndt WsBBer, Aderlassen, 
FuBlan, PrrMCflsionen, Kancheningen, 
WHchtalopfer, MennchoDopfec ber«i(6- 
ten zuT Feier Tor. Aladann Bcbots eia 
PrieEter Quelzulcoatla einea Hell 
gegea jenes Bild HnitzilopochLliB, and 
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Tlie great yearly sacrifice in honour of Tezcatlipoca was 
also very remarkable. Some beautiful youth, naually a 
war captive, was chosen as the victim. For a whole year 
he was treateil aud worshipped as a god. When he went 
out he was attended by a numeroua train of pages, and 
the crowd as he passed prostrated themselves before him, 
and did him homage as the impersonation of the good 
Deity. Everything he could wish was provided for him, and 
at the commencement of the last month, four beautiful girls 
were allotted to him as wives. Finally, when the fatal day 
arrived, he was placed at the head of a solemn procession, 
taken to the temple, and after being sacrificed with much 
ceremony and every token of respect, he was eaten by 
the priests and chiefs. 

Again, among the Kbonds' of Central India human 
sacrifices prevailed until quite lately. ' A stout state is 
driven into the soil, and to it the victim is fastened, seated, 
and anointed with ghee, oil, and turmeric, decorated with 
flowers, and warsMpped during the day by the assembly. 
At nightfall the licentious revelry is resumed, and on the 
third morning the victim gets some milk to di-ink, when 
the presiding priest implores the goddess to shower her 
blessings on the people, that they may increase and mnlti- 
ply, prosperity attend their cattle and poultry, fertility 
their fields, and happiness to the people generally. The 
priest recounts the origin and advantage of the rit", as 
previously detailed, and concludes by stating that the 
goddess has been obeyed and the people assembled. 
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' Other softening expressions are recited to excite the 
compassion of the multitucle. After the mock ceremony, 
nerertheleas, the victim ia taken to the grove where the 
sacrifice ia to be carried out ; and, to prevent resistance, 
the bones of the arms and lega are broken, or the victim 
drugged with opium or datura, when the janni wounds his 
victim with hia axe. This act ia followed up by the crowd ; 
a number now press forward to obtain a piece of hia 
flesh, and in a moment he is stripped to the bones.' 

So also in some parts of Africa ' eating the fetich ' is a 
solemn ceremony, by which women swear fidelity to their 
husbands, men to their friends. On a marriage in Issiui, 
the parties ' eat the fetish together, in token of friendship, 
and aa an assurance of the woman's fidelity to her husband,'' 
In taking an oath also the same ceremony is observed. To 
know, says Loyer, ' the truth from any negro, you need only 
mix something in a little water, and steeping a bit of bread, 
bid him eat or drink that fetisli as a sign of the truth. If 
the thing be so, he will do it freely ; but if otherwise, he 
win not touch it, believing he should die on the spot if he 
swore falsely. Their way is to rasp or grate a little of 
their fetish in water, or on any edible, and so put it in 
their mouth without swallowing it.' 

The sacrifices, however, were aa a general rule not eaten 
by aJl indiscriminately. In Feejee they were confined to 
the old men and priests; women and young men being 
excluded from any share. 

Gradually the priests established their claim to the 
whole, a result which could not fail to act as a consider- 
able Btimulus to the practice of sacrifice. It also affected 
the character of the worship. Thus, as Bosman tells ns, 

' Loj-cr, in Astlcy'a Collodion of Vojngpa, toI. ii. pp. 43fl, HI. 
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the priests encouraged offeringa to the Serpent rather than 
to the Sea, bec'ause, in tlie latter case, as he expresses it^ 
' there happens no remainder to be left for them.' 

Aa already mentioned, the feeling which has led to tho 
Bocrifice of animals would naturally culminate in that of 
men. So natural, indeed, does the idea of human sacrifice 
appear to the human mind in this stage, that we meet it in 
various nations all over the world. 

Human sacrifices occurred in Guinea,' and Burton *bkw 
' at Benin city a young woman lashed to a scaffolding 
upon the summit of a tall blasted tree, and being devoured 
by the turkey buzzards. The people declared it to be a 
" fetish " or charm for bringing rain.' 

Our early navigators describe thorn as taking plac& 
occasionally in the Pacific Islands. War captives were 
frequently sacrificed in Brazil. 

Various nations in India, besides the Eihonda who have 
been already mentioned, used to offer up human Bacrifioes 
on extraordinary occasions ; and even now in some places, 
thongh the actual sacrifice is no longer permitted, they 
make human figui'es of flour, paste, or clay, and then cut off 
the heads in honour of their goda,^ 

Many cases of human sacrifice are mentioned in ancient 
history. The Carthaginians after their defeat of Agathoclee 
burnt some of their captives as a sacrifice ; the Assyrians 
offered human sacrifices to the god Nergal. Many cases 
are on record in Greek history, and among the £omans 
even down to the time of the emperors. In Rome a statue 
of Jupiter was sprinkled every year with human blood, down 
to the second or third century after Christ, and in Korthern 
Europe human sacrifices continued to a much later period. 
In Mexico and Peru they seem to have been peculiarly 

' Astliya Collection of VojagoB, vol. ' Ahbeokuta, ml. i. p, 19. 
iii. p.113. ' Dubois, ioc. ci(. p. 190. 
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nnmeroua. Miiller' has suggested that this may have 
partly arisen from the fact that these races were not 
softened bj the possession of domestic animals. Various 
eatimates have been made of the number of human victims 
annually sacrificed in the Mexican temples. Miiller thinks 
2,500 is a moderate estimate ; but in one year it appears 
to have exceeded 100,000. 

Among the Jews we find a eyatem of animal sacrifices 
on a great scale, and symbols of human sacrifices, which 
can, I- think, only be understood on the hypothesis that 
they were once usual. The case of Jephtha's daughter 
ia generally looked upon as quite exceptional, but the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth verses of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Leviticus appear to indicate that hu- 
man sacrifices were at one time habitual among the Jews.' 

The lower savages have no Temples or sacred buildings. 
Throughont the New World there was no such thing as 
a temple, excepting among the semi-civilised races of 
Central America and Peru. 

The Stiens of Cambodia * have neither priest nor 
temples." We should seek in vain, says Casalis,* 'from the 
extremity of the southern promontoiy of Africa to the 
country far beyond the hanks of the Zambesi, for anything 
like the pagodas of India, the maraes of Polynesia, or the 
fetish huts of Nigritia,' The people of Madagascar, as we 
are informed by Drury,' who resided fifteen years among 
them, although they have settled abodes, keep large herds 
of cattle, and are diligent agriculturists, ' have no temples, 
no tabernacles, or groves for the public performance of 
their divine worship ; neither have they solemn fasts, or 

' Geschiebte der Americanishsn * Moahofa Travels id the CbdIhJ 

Urreligionem, p. 23. Tarts ot Indo-China, toI. i. p. 250. 

I But Bee Kn|im-Ti, ComniBiitiir; od ' The Basatos, p. 237. 
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festivals, or set daya or times, nor priests to do it for 
them.' 

Professor Nillson was, I believe, tlie first to point out that 
certain races buried the dead in their hoosea, and that the 
chambered tumuli of Northern Europe are probably copies 
of the dwellings then used, sometimes perhaps the actual 
dwellings themselves. We know that as the power of 
chiefs increased, their tombs became larger and more 
magnificent, and Mr. Fergusson has well shown how in 
India the tumulus has developed into the temple. 

In some cases, as for instance in India, it is far from 
easy to distinguish between a group of stone goda and a 
sacred fane. In fact, we may be sure that the very same 
stones are by some supposed to be actual deities, while 
others more advanced regard them as sacred only because 
devoted to religious purposes. Some of the ruder Hindostan 
tribes actually worship npright stones ; but Colonel Forbes 
Leslie regards the sacred stones represented in PI. IV. 
as a place of worship, rather than as actual deities ; and 
this is at any rate the ease with another group (FronHt- 
piece) similarly painted, which he observed near Andlee, 
also in the Dekhau, andwhich is peculiarly interesting from 
its resemblance to the stone circles of our own country. 

Fig. 18, p. 156, represents, after Lafitau,' a religions 
dance as practised by the Redskins of Virginia. Here, also, 
as already mentioned, we see a sacred circle of atones, 
differing from those of our own country and of India only 
in having a human head rudely carved on each stone. 

The lower races of men have no Priests properly so called. 
Many passages, indeed, may be quoted which, at first sight, 
appear to negative this assertion. If, however, we examine 
more closely the true functions of these so- called ' priests,' 
we shall easily satisfy ourselves that the term is a misno- 

■ MiDura dta Snuv. Amor., toI. ii. p. 136. 
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er, and that wizards only are intended. Witiioiit temples 
and sacrifices there cannot be priests. 

Even the New Zealanders' had ' no regular priesthood,' 
Mr. Gladstone' observes that the priest was not, 'as such 
a significant personage in Greece at any period, nor had 
the priest of any one place or deity, so far as we know, 
any organic connection with the priest of any other ; so 
that if there were priests, yet there was not a priesthood.' 

I have already pointed out {ante, p. 138) the great differ- 
ence between the belief in ghosts and in the existence 
of a soul. Even, however, those races which have so far 
advanced as to believe in the latter, yet differ from us very 
much in their views ; and in fact the belief in an universal, 
independent, and endless eKiatence is confined to the very 
highest races of men. The Kew Zealanders believe that 
a man who is eaten as well as killed, is thus destroyed 
both soul and body.^ Even, however, those who have 
proper interment are far from secure of reaching the 
happier regions in the land of spirits. The road to them 
is long and dangerous, and many a soul perishes by the 
way. In the Tonga Islands the chiefs are regarded as 
immortal, the Tooas or common people as mortal ; with 
reference to the intermediate class or Mooaa there is a 
difference of opinion. 

A friend of Mr. Lang's * ' tried long and patiently to 
make a very intelligent docile Australian black understand 
his existence without a body, but the black never eonld 
keep Ilia countenance and generally made an excuse to get 
away. One day the teacher watched and found that ho 
went to have a hearty fit of laughter at the absurdity of 
the idea of a man living and going about without arms, 
legs, or mouth to eat ; for a long time he could not believe 

' Yate, p. H6. ' JuT^ntas Muiidi, p. ISl. 

' Tsjior, New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p, 101. 
' The-lboriginesof AuBtralia.p, 31, 
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that the gentleman was serious, and when he did realise 
it, the more serious the teacher was the more ludicrous tie 
whole affair appeared to tlie black.' 

The reaurrection of the body as preached hy the mission- 
ariea,' appeared to the Tahitians ' aBtoundiug ' and 'in- 
credible ;' and ' as the subject was more frequently brought 
under their notice in public discourse, or in reading the 
Scriptures, and their minda were more attentively exercised 
upon it in connection with their ancestry, themselves, and 
their descendants, it appeared invested with more than 
cirdinary difficulty, bordering, to their apprehension, on 
impossibility.' 

Although the Feejeeans believe that almost everything 
has a spirit, few spirits are immortal: the road to Mbnlu 
is long, and beset with so many difficulties, that after aJl 
' few attain to immortality.'* As regards Central India, 
Colonel Dalton says,' ' T do not think that the present 
generation of Kols have any notion of a heaven or a bell 
that may not be traced to Brahminical or Christian teach- 
ing. The old idea is that the souls of the dead become 
"bhoots," spirits, but no thought of reward or punish- 
ment is connected with the change. When a Ho swears, 
the oath has no reference whatever to a future state. He 
prays that if he speak not t:he truth he may be afflicted in 
this world with the loss of all — health, wealth, wife, 
children ; that he may sow without reaping, and finally 
may be devoured by a tiger ; but he swears not by any 
happiness beyond the grave. He has in his primitive 
state no such hope; and I believe that moat Indian 
aborigines, though they may have some vague ideas of 
continuous existence, will be found equally devoid of 
original notions in regard to the judgment to come.' 

> Ellis' Pulj-nesian EesearclieB, Tol, ' Fiji and the Fijians, vol, i. p, 247. 
ii p. 163. ' Trana. Elhn. Sot ia07, p. 38. 
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Even when the spirit is supposed to survive the body, 
the condition of soula after death ia not at first con- 
sidered to differ materially from that during Kfe. Heaven 
ia merely a distant part of earth. Thus the ' seats of 
happiness are represented by some Hindu WTitera to be 
vast mountains on the north of India.' ' Again, in Tonga 
the souls are supposed to go to Bolotoo, a large island to 
the north-west, well stocked ^ with all kinds of useful and 
ornamental plants, ' always bearing the richest fruits and 
the most beautiful flowers according to their respective na- 
tures; that when these fruits or flowers are plucked, others 
immediately occupy their place . . . the island is also well 
stocked with the most beautiful birds of all imaginable 
kinds, as well as with abundance of hogs, all of which are 
immortal, unless they are billed to provide food for the 
hotooas or gods, but the moment a hog or bird is killed, 
another hog or bird immediately comes into existence to 
supply its place, the same as with the fruits and flowers ; 
and this, as far as they know or suppose, is the only mode 
of propagation of plants and animals. The island of 
Bolotoo ia supposed to be so far off as to render it danger- 
ous for their canoes to attempt going there ; and it is 
supposed, moreover, that even if they were to succeed in 
reaching so far, unless it happened to be the particular 
will of the gods, they would be sure to miss it.' 

They believe, however, that on one occasion a canoe 
actually reached Bolotoo. The crew landed, but when 
they attempted to touch anything, 'they could no more 
lay hold of it than if it had been a shadow.' Consequently 
hunger soon overtook them, and forced them to return, 
which they foi'lunately succeeded in doing. 

A curious notion, already referred to, is the belief that 
each man has several souls. It is common to various 

■ Dubgie, luo. eil. p. 486. ' JMariaer, foe. cil. to], ii. □. lug. 
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parts of America,' and exists also in Madag^ascar. It 
apparently arises from the idea tHat each pulse ia the 
seat of a difTereDt life. It also derives an appeaLnmce of 
proljabilily from the inconsistenciea of behaviour to which 
savages are so prone. The Feejeeans also believed that 
each man has two spirits,* Among the ancient Greeks 
and BomanB there are some indications of the existence 
of a similar belief.' 

The belief in a future state, if leas elevated than our 
own, ia singularly vivid among some barbarous races. Thus 
Ctesar assures us that among the ancient Britons money 
was habitually lent on what may strictly be termed 
' poatobits '—promises to paj in another world. 

Tlie Feejeeans believe thab ' as they die, such will be their 
condition in another world ; hence their desire to escape 
extreme infirmity.' * The way to Mbulu, as already men- 
tioned, is long and difficult; many always perish, and 
no diseased or infirm person could possibly succeed in sur- 
mounting all the dangers of the road. Hence as soon as 
a man feels the approach of old age, he notifies to his 
children that it ia time for bim to die. If he neglects to 
do so, the children after a while take the matter into their 
own hands. A family consultation is held, a day appointed, 
and the grave dug. The aged person has his choice of 
being strangled or buried alive. Mr. Hunt gives the 
following striking description of such a ceremony once 
witnessed by him. A young man came to him and in- 
vited him to attend his mother's funeral, which was just 
going to take place. Mr. Hunt accepted the invitation, 
and joined the procession, but, surprised to see no corpse. 



' Tertte'u History of tho Caribby ' Piji and the Fijians.Tol. i. p. 2*1. 

lalaada, p. 288. it provaiU alao in ' Lafitan, Tol. ii. p. 424, 

Greenland. Miiller, Gaa. Jer Am. ' Fiji and Uis ryiaBi.val. L p. 183. 
UrrfliEioiiom, p, fiS. 
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lie made enquiries, when the young man ' pointed out hia 
mother, who was walking along with them, aa gay and 
lively as any of those present, and apparently as much 
pleased. Mr. Hnnt expressed his surprise to the young 
man, and asked how he could deceive him so much by 
saying hia mother was dead, when she was alive and well. 
He aaid, in reply, that they had made her death-feast, and 
were now going to bury her ; that she waa old, that hia 
brother and himself had thought she had lived long 
enough, and it waa time to bury her, to which she had 
willingly assented, and they were about it now. Ha had 
come to Mr. Hunt to ask hia prayers, as they did those of 
the priest. 

* He added, that it was from love for bis mother that he 
had done so ; that, in consequence of the same love, they 
were now going to bury her, and that none but themselves 
could or ought to do euch a sacred office ! Mr. Hunt did 
all in his power to prevent so diabolical an act ; bnt the 
only reply he received waa that she was their mother, and 
they were her children, and they ought to put her to death. 
On reaching the grave, the mother sat down, when they 
all, including children, grandchildren, relations and frienda, 
took an affectionate leave of her ; a rope, made of twisted 
tapa, was then passed twice around her neck by her sons, 
who took hold of it and strangled her ; after which sho 
waa put in her grave, with the usual ceremonies.'' 

So general waa this custom that in one town containing 
several hundred inhabitants Captain Wilkes did not see 
one man over forty years of age, all the old people having 
been buried. 

In Dahomey the king aenda constant messages to hia 
deceased father, by messengers who are killed for the 

' Wilkofl' Eiploring Expedition, Coiiiloiised e4itioii, p. 211, 
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purpose. The same Brm belief which leads to iLis recom 
the messengers to their fate. Thej are well treated 
hand, and their death bein^ instantaneoas is atteni 
with little pain. Ilence we axe assured that they are 
cheerful and contented, and scarcely seem to look on their 
death as a miafortune. 

The North American Indian, as Sohoolcraft tella us, Lu 
little dread of death. ' He does not fear to go to a land 
which, all hU life long, he has heard abonnds in rewuda 
without punishments." 

We know that the Japanese commit suicide for 
most trifling causes ; and it is said that in Chin^ if a : 
man is condemned to death, he can always purchase H 
willing substitute at a very small expense. 

The lower races have no idea ofCreation, and even among 
those somewhat more advanced, it is at first very incom- 
plete. Their deities are part of, not the makers of, the 
world ; and even when the idea of creation dawns upon tie 
mind, it ia not strictly a creation, but merely the raising 
of land already existing at the bottom of the original sea. 

The Abipones had no theory on the subject; when 
questioned by Dobritzhoffer,' * my father, replied YehoaJay 
readily and frankly, our grandfathers, and great-grand^- 
there, were wont to contemplate the earth alone, solicitous 
only to see whether the plain afforded grass and water for 
their horses. They never troubled themselves abont wbai 
went on in the heavens, and who was the creator and 
governor of the stars.' 

Father Baegert,' in his account of the Califomian 
Indians, says, ' I often asked them whether they had never 
put to themselves the question who might be the Creator 
and Preserver of the sun, moon, stars, and other objecta of 

' Schoolcraft's LidiaJi Tribes, toL • Loc. cil. vol. ii. p. 58. 
J. p. BB. * loc. eU. p. 390. 
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nature, bat was always sent liome with a "yara," which 
means " no " in their language.' 

The Chipewyans ' thought that the world existed at 
first in the form of a globe of water, out of which the 
Great Spirit raised the land. The Lcnni Lenape* aay 
that Manitu at the beginning swam on the water, and 
made the earth out of a grain of sand. He then made a 
T TinTi and woman out of a tree. The Mingoa and Ottawwaws 
believe that a rat brought up a grain of sand from the 
bottom of the water, and thus produced the land. The 
Crees* had no ideas at all as to the origin of the world, 

Stuhr, who was, as MiiUer says, a good obserrer of such 
matters, tells us that the Siberians had no idea of a 
Creator. "When Burchell suggested the idea of Creation 
to the Bachapin Eaf&rs, they 'asserted that everything 
made itself, and that trees and herbage grew by their 
own wUl,' * It also appears from Canon Callaway's re- 
searches that the Zulu Kaffirs have no notion of Creation. 
Casalis makes the same statement ; all the natives, he 
says, ' whom we questioned on the subject have assured us 
that it never entered their heads that the earth and sky 
might be the work of an Invisible Being.'" The same is 
also the case with the Hottentots. 

The Australians, again, had no idea of Creation. Accord- 
ing to Polynesian mythology, heaven and earth existed from 
the beginning.* The latter, however, was at first covered 
by water, until Mawe drew up New Zealand by means of an 
enchanted fish-hoolt.' This fiah-hook was made from the 
jawbone of Muri-ranga-whenna, and is now the cape 
forming the southern extremity of Hawkes' Bay. The 

■ Loc. Hi, Tol. i[. p. S50. 

■ The Basutos, ■p. 238. 
' PoljOBBiBa Mjtbology, p. I, 

■ aid. p, 4a. 



Tongana' have a very similar tale. Here the islands •ven 
drawn ap by Tangaloa, ' but the line aecidentally breaking, 
the act was incomplete, and matters were left as they no-fl 
are. They show a hole in the rock, abont two feel 
in diameter, which quite perforates it, and in whicli 
Tangoloa's hook got fixed. It is moreover said thqj 
Tooitonga had, till within a few years, this very hook in ha 



As regards Tahiti, Wilhams* observes that the ' origia 
of the Gods, and their prifarity of existence in compariso]Q 
with the formation of the earth, being a matter of nncer 
tainty even among the native priestB, involves the whol< 
in the greatest obscurity.' Even in Sanskrit there ia no 
word for creation, nor does any such idea appear in th( 
Bigveda, in the Zendavesta, or in Homer. 

When the Capuchin missionary Merolla' asked tht 
queen of Singa, in Western Africa, who made the world, r 
' without the least hesitation, readily answered, " My a: 
tors," " Then," replied the Capuchin, " does your r 
enjoy the whole power of your ancestors ? " 
swered she, " and much more, for over and above what theg 
had, I am absolute mistress of the kingdom of Matamba I' 
A remark which shows how little she realised the meanini 
of the term " Creation." ' The negroes in Guinea thoagb 
that man was created hy a great black spider.' Othe 
negroes, however, have more just ideas on the snlrjeC 
probably derived from the missionaries. 

The Kumis of Chittagong believe that a certain Deitj 
made the world and the trees and the creeping things, an 
lastly ' he set to work to make one man and one woma] 
forming their bodies of clay ; but each night, on the coin 

' Msiinor, he. d(. vol. i. p. 284, ■ Piniarton'a Voyages, vol, iri. 

' PoljneBian ReBeirchea, Vol. ii. 306. 
p, 191. • Loe. cit. p. *60. 



pletion of his work, there came a g^-eat snake, wliict, while 
God waa sleeping, devoured tlia two images." At length 
the Deity created a dog, which drove away the snake, and 
thus the creation of man was accompliahed. 

We cannot fail also to be struek with the fact that the 
lower forms of religion are almost independent of prayer. 
To ns prayer seems almost a necessary part of rehgion. 
But it evidently involves a belief in the goodness of God, 
a truth which, as we have seen, is not early recognised. 

Of the Hottentots Kolhen aays, ' It is most certain they 
neither pray to any one of their deities nor utter a word 
to any mortal concerning the condition of their sou^s or a 
future life. . . . Preparation for death, in a spiritual sense, 
is a thing they never appeared to me to have any notion of." 
And again : ' It does not appear that they have any insti- 
tution of worship directly regarding the supreme God. I 
never saw, nor could I hear, that any one of them paid any 
act of devotion immediately to him." Even those negroes, 
says Bosman, who have a faint conception of a higher 
Deity ' do not pray to him, or offer any sacrifices to him ; 
forwhichthey give the following reasons ; "God," say they, 
"is too high exalted above us, and too great to condescend 
80 much as to trouble himself, or think of mankind." '* 

The Mandingoea, according to Park, regard the Deity 
as 'so remote, and of so exalted a nature, that it is idle to 
imagine the feeble supplications of wretched mortals can 
reverse the decrees, and change the purposes, of unerring 
Wisdom.'* They seem, however, to have little confidence 
in their own views, and generally assured Park, in answer 
to his enquiries about religion and the immortality of the 
soul, that 'no man knows anything about it.' 'Neither 
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among the Eakimoa nor Tinoe,' Bays BicliardBOD, * conld I 
oscertaio that prayer waa ever made to the "Kitcke Manito" 
the Great Spirit or " Master of Life." ' ' Mr. Prescott, in 
Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes, also states that the North 
America.n Indians do not pray to the Great Spirit.' The 
Caribs considered that the CJood Spirit ' is endued with so 
great goodness, that it does not take any revenge even of 
its enemies : whence it comes that they render it neither 
honour nor adoration,'* 

According to Metz, the Todas (Neilgheny Hills) never 
pray. Even among the priests, he saya, ' the only sign of 
adoration that I have ever seen them perform is lifting the 
right hand to the forehead, covering the nose with the 
thumb, -when entering the sacred dairy : and the words, 
" May aJl be well," are all that I have ever heard them utter 
in the form of a prayer.'* 

The connection between morality and religion will be 
considered in a later chapter. Here, I will only observe 
that the deities ofthelowerraces being snbject to the same 
passions as man, and in many cases, indeed, themselves 
monsters of iniquity, regarded crime with indifference, so 
long as the religiona cerem-onies and sacrifices in their 
honour were not neglected. Hence it follows that throngh 
all these lower races there is no idea of any being corre- 
sponding to Satan. So far, indeed, as their deities are evil 
they may be so called ; bub the essential character of 
Satan is that of the Tempter ; hence in the order of snc- 
ceasioTi this idea cannot arise until morality has becoir,e 
connected with religion. 

Thus, then, I have endeavoured to trace the gradual 
development of religion among the lower races of man. 

' Itiohardeon'e Boat Journoj, to!, ii. ' Tertre'a Histoiy of the Caribbf 

p. 4*. iBlanda, p. 378. 

■ PrtBcott. Schoolcmfl's Indian ' Tribes of tho NcilghBrriM, p. 37, 
TribM, Tol. iii. p. 326. 
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The higher faiths, however, merely superimposed them- 
selves on, and did not eradicate, the lower auperstitiona. 
How low these were, is not perhaps generally realised. 
Thus even Lord Kames lays it down as a self-evident 
proposition that ' the ancient Egyptians were not idiots, 
to pay divine honours to a bull or a cat as such : the 
divine honours were paid to a deity as residing in these 
animals.'' Tet the very same author tells us that 
Augustus, having twice lost bis fleet by storm, forbade 
Neptune to be carried in procession along with the other 
gods ; imagining he had avenged himself of Neptune by 
neglecting his favourite statue.' And again, as I have 
already mentioned (ante, p. 231), he quotes the fact that 
during a siege the Tyriana chained np a statue of Hercules, 
in the idea that they would thus prevent their deity from 
deserting to the enemy.* 

Hay, in the absence of education, not even Christianity 
prevents mankind from falling into these errors. Thus, 
' when we were in Portugal,'* says Captain Brydone, 
* the people of Castelbranco w«re so enraged at St. An- 
tonio for suffering the Spaniards to plunder their town, 
contrary, as they affirmed, to hia express agreement 
with them, that they broke many of his statues to pieces ; 
and one tliat had been more revered than the rest, they 
took the head off, and in its stead placed one of St. IVancis. 
The great St. Januariua himself was in imminent danger 
during the last famine at Naplea. They loaded him with 
abuse and invectives, and declared point-blank that if he 
did not procure them com by such a time, he should be 
no longer their saint.' Here we have the grossest feticli- 
ism, and indeed we know that a belief in witchcraft was 

' Lac. aC. toI. Iv. p. 103. iv. p. 335. 

' niatorj of Man, vol. iv. p. 320. ' Loc. cil. p. 329. 

• Lord KaratB' History of Man, vol. 
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all but universal until recently even in our own country.* 
This dark superstition has indeed flourislied for centuriei 
in Christian countries, and has only been expelled a 
length by the Hght of science. It still survives whereT^ 
science has not penetrated. 

The immensG service vrhieh Science has thns renderec 
to the cause of religion and of humanity, has not hitherto 
received the recognition ■which it deserves. Science is still 
regarded by many excellent, but narrow-minded, persons as 
hostile to religious truth, while in fact she is only opposed 
to religious error. No doubt her influence has always beeq 
exercised in opposition to those who present contradictor] 
assertions under the excuse of mystery, and to all but i 
highest conceptions of Divine power. The time, however, 
is approaching when it will be generally perceived that 
80 far from science being opposed to religion, true religion 
is, without science, impossible; and if we consider t 
various aspects of Christianity as understood by different 
nations, we can hardly fail to perceive that the dignity, 
and therefore the truth, of their religious beliefs is i 
direct relation to the knowledge of science and of tha 
great physical laws by which our \miverse is governed. 

■ See Leckj's llistorj of Itationslicm, loc. cit. pp. 8, 9, 67, 131, &c. 




11H.E accoiinta which we possesa of the character of sarage 
races are both conflicting and nnaatisfactory. In some 
cases travellera hare expressed strong opiniona for which 
they had obviously no sufficient foundation. Thtta the unfor- 
tunate La Perouse, who spent only one dayon Eaater Island, 
states his belief that the inhabitants ' are as corrupt as the 
circumatancea in which tliey are placed ivill permit them 
to be." On the other hand, the Friendly Islanders were 
so called by Captain Cook on account of the apparent 
kindness and hospitality with which they received him. 
Yet, as we now know, this a-ppearance of friendship was 
entirely hypocritical. The natives endeavoured to luU him 
into security, with the intention of seizing his ship and 
massacring the crew, which design a fortunate accident 
, alone prevented them from carrying into effect ; yet Captain 
Cook never had the slightest suspicion of their treachery, 
or of the danger which he so narrowly escaped. 

In some cases the same writer gives accounts at 
variance with one another. Tlius Mr. Ellis,' the excellent 
missionary of the Pacific, speaking of the Tahitians, states 
that their moral character was ' awfully dark, and not- 
withstanding the apparent mildness of their disposition, 
and the cheerful vivacity of their conversation, no portion 
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of the human race waa ever, perhaps, stinlc lower in brntil 
licentiousneaB and moral degradation.' Yet, speaking of 
this same people, and in the very same Tolume, he 
states that they were most anxious to obtain Bibles ; 
on the day when they were to be distributed, the natives 
came from considerable distances, and ' the place was 
iTctually thronged until the copies were expended. In 
their application at our own houses, we found it impossible 
to restrain the people, so great waa their anxiety.' Under 
these circumstances we cannot wonder that Captain Coot 
and other navigators found in them mnch to admire as 
well aa to condemn. 

The Kalmouks, again, have been very differently described 
by different travellers. FaUas, speaking of their character, 
says, ' II m'a paru infiniment meilleur que ne I'ont d^peint 
plusieura de nos hiatoriens voyageurs. II est infiniment pre- 
ferable a celni dea autrea peuples nomadea- Les Kalmouks 
sont affables, hospitallers eb francs; ils aiment a rendre 
service ; ils sont toujours gais et enjou^s, ce qui les distingue 
des Kirgnis, qui sont beaucoup plus flegmatiques. Tellea 
Bont leurs bonnes qualites ; voiei les mauvaises. lis aont 
sales, paresseux et fort rus4s ; ils abusent ti-es-souvent de ce 
dernier defaut.'' So also the aboriginal tribes of India, 
aa pointed out by M. Hunter,' have been painted in the 
blackest colours by some, and highly praised by others. 

Mariner gives an excellent account of the state of man- 
ners among the Tongans, and one which well illustrates 
the dif&culty of arriving at correct ideas on such a subject, 
especially among a people of a different race from ourselves 
and in a different state of civilisation. He describes them 
aa loyal* and pious,^ obedient children," affectionate 

' Voyagea, vol. i. p. 499. ' Loc. cit. toL ii. p. 155. 

' Compaiatira DiMionai7 of the * P. IS4. 
NoD-Arran Languages of Indiu and ' F. ISS. 
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parents,' kind husbands,* modest and faithful wirea,^ 
and Irne friends.* 

On the other hand, they seem to have little feeling of 
morality. They have no words for justice or injustice, for 
cruelty or humanity.* ' Theft, revenge, rape, and murder 
under many circumstances are not held to be crimes.' 
They have no idea of future rewards and punishmenta. 
They saw no harm in seizing ships hy treachery and 
murdering the crew. The men were cruel, treacherous, 
and revengeful. Marriages were terminable at the whim 
of the husband,' and excepting in married women chastity 
ivas not regarded as a virtue, though it was thought im- 
proper for a woman frequently to change her lover. Yet 
we are told that on the whole,' this system, although 
so opposed to our feelings, had ' not the least appea^^nce 
of any bad effect. The women were tender kind mothers, 
the children well eared for.' Both sexes appeared to be 
contented and happy in their relations to each other, and 
'as to domestic quarrels they were seldom known.' We 
must not judge them too hardly for tlieir proposed treachery 
to Captain Cook. Even in Northern Europe shipwrecks 
were long considered fair spoil, the strangers being con- 
nected with the natives by no civil or family ties, and the 
idea of natural right not being highly developed,* 

Lastly, if in addition to the other sources of difficulty, 
we remember that of language, we cannot wonder that the 
characters of savage races have been bo differently de- 
scribed by different travellers. We all know how difficult 
it is to judge an individual, and it must be much more so 
to judge a nation. In fact, whether any given writer 

' P. 17». • P. IBT. 

' P. 1:9. ' Z«j. mV. vol, ii. p. 177, 

' P. 170. • Bee MontBHquiea, Esprit doa 

< P. 162. Loia, Tol. ii. p. 119. 
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prabes or Llamcs a particular race, depends at least as mncli 
on the character of the writer as on that of the people. 

On the whole, however, I think we may assume that 
life and property are far less secure in savage than in 
cirilised communities ; and though the giiilt of a murder 
or a theft may be very difEerent under different circom- 
Btances, to the Bufferer the result is much the same. 

Mr. Galbraith, who hved for many years, as Indian a<»ent, 
among the Sioux (North America), thus describes them:' 
They are ' bigoted, barbaroaa, and exceedingly super- 
Etitious. Tliey regard moat of the vices as virtues. Theft, 
arson, rape, and murder are among them regarded as the 
means of distinction ; and the young Indian from child- 
hood is taught to regard killing as the highest of virtues, 
In their dances, and at their feasts, the warriors recite 
their deeds of theft, pillage, and slaughter as precious 
things ; and the highest, indeed the only, ambition of a 
young brave ia to secure "the feather," vphich is but a 
record of his having murdered or participated in the 
murder of some human being — whether man, woman, or 
child, it is immaterial; and, after he has secured hia 
first " feather," appetite is whetted to increase the number 
in his cap, as an Indian brave is estimated by the number 
of hia feathers,' 

In Tahiti the missionaries considered that ' not leas than 
two-thirds of the children were murdered by their parents.'* 
Mr. Ellia adds, ' I do not recollect having met with a 
female in the islands during the whole period of my resi- 
dence there, who had been a another white idolatry pre- 
vailed, who had not imbrued ler hands in the blood of 
her offspring.' Mr. Ifott also makes the same assertioo. 

' Elbn. Journal, 1869, p. 304. 

* FolTDiisiiili Beaeatches, toI. i. pp. 334, 340, 
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Girls were more often billei thaai boya, becauae tliey 
were of lesa use in fisbing and in war. 

Mr. Wallace maintaina that savages act up to their 
simple moral code at least as well as we do j but if a man's 
simple moral code permits him to rob or murder, that may 
be some excuse for him, but it ia little consolation to the 
sufferer. 

As a philosophical qaestioD,. however, the relative cha- 
racter of different races is leas interesting than their moral 
condition. 

Mr. Wallace, in the conclading chapter of his interesting 
work on the Malay Archipelago, baa expressed the opinion 
that while civilised communities ' have progressed vastly 
beyond the savage state in intellectual achievements, we 
have not advanced equally in morals.' Nay, he evran goes 
further ; in a perfect social state, he says, ' every man 
wonld have a sufBciently well-balanced intellectual organi- 
sation to understand the moral law in all its details, and 
would require no other motive but the free impulses of bis 
own nature to obey that law. Now, it is very remarkable 
that among people in a very low stage of civilisation, we 
find some approach to such a perfect social state ;* and he 
adds, 'it ia not too much to say that the mass of our 
populations have not at all advanced beyond the savage 
code of morals, and have in many cases sunk below it.' 

Far from thinking this true, I should rather be disposed 
to say that Man baa, perhaps, made more progress in 
moral than in either material or intellectual advancement ; 
for while even the lowest savages have many material and 
intellectual attainments, they are, it seems to me, almost 
entirely wanting in moral feeling, though I am aware that 
the contrary opinion has been expressed by many eminent 
authorities. 



2ft2 PX06KESS IS UOtilA. 

Tfaos horA Kames' aflBomes sa an nndoiibted &ei * Oiai 
ereij indiridaa] is endoed with a sense of right and wrong, 
more or less distinct ;' aiwl after s^mittiiig' that rery 
difliereot riews aa to morala are held br diffident people 
and different races, he remarks, * these facta tend not to 
(lisproTe the reality of a common sense in morala : they 
finly prove that the moral sense has not been egoallj 
perfect at all times, nor in all countries.' 

Hume expresses the same opinion in very decided 
language. ' Let a man's inaenaibility,' be saya, ' be ever 
MO [frcat, he must often be touched with the images of 
right and wrong j and let Ma prejudices be ever bo obsti- 
nate, he must observe tha,t others are susceptible of like 
impressions.'* Nay he even maintains that 'those who 
have denied the reality of moral distinctions, may be 
ranked among the disingenuous disputants ; nor is it con- 
ceivable that any human creature coold ever seriously 
believe that all characters and actions were alike entitled 
to tho affection' and regard of every one.' 

Mr. Wallace draws a charming picture of -some small 
BavagQ communities which he has visited. Each man, he 
■ays, ' Bcrupuloualy respects the rights of his fellow, and 
any infl-actiun of those rights rarely or never tabes place- 
In 8»ch ft comiimiiity all are nearly equal. There are none 
of those wido distinctions of education and ignorance, 
wonKh nnd poverty, master and servant, which are the 
product of our civilisation ; there is none of that wide- 
spread division of labour, which, while it increases wealth, 
prodni'os also conflicting interests ; there is not that severe 
vouipotition and struggle for existence, or for wealth, 
which tho popnlnUon of cinlised countries inevitably 
creates.' 

• QssrV Essin. ivl. ii. p. MS. 
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Bat does this prove that they are in a, high moral con- 
dition ? does it prove even that they have any moral sense 
at all ? Surely not. For if it lioes, we must equally credit 
rooka and beea, and moat other gregarioua animals, with 
a moral state higher than that of civilised man. I would 
not indeed venture to assert that the ant or the bee is not 
possessed of moral feelings, but we are surely not in a posi- 
tion to affirm it. In the very passage quoted, Mr. Wallace 
has pointed out that the inducements to crime are in small 
communities much less than in populous countries. The 
absence of crime, however, does not constitute virtue, and, 
without temptation, mere innocence has no merit. 

Moreover, in small communities almost all the members 
Hire related to one another, and family affection pnts on 
the appearance of virtue. But though parental and filial 
affection possesses a very moral aspect, they have a totally 
different origin and a distinct character. 

We do not generally attribate moral feelings to quad- 
mpeds and birds, yet there is perhaps no stronger feeling 
than that of the mother for her offspring. She will submit 
to any sacrifices for their welfare, aud fight against almost 
any odds for their protection. No follower of Mr. Darwin 
will be surprised at this; because for generation after 
generation, those mothers in whom this feeling was most 
strong have had the best chance of rearing their young. 
It is not, however, moral feeling in the strict sense of the 
term ; and she would indeed b« a cold-hearted mother who 
cherished and protected her infant only because it was 
right to do so. 

Family affection and moral feeling have indeed bi^en 
very generally confused together by travellers, yet there is 
some direct testimony which appears to show that the 
moral condition of savages is really much lower than baa 
been generally supposed. 
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that all political disorganisation is immediately followed 
by a state of degeneracy, -which the re-establiahment of 
order alone can rectify.' Thus then, although their lan- 
guage contained words signifying most of the -virtnea, aa 
well as the vices, it would appear from the above passages 
that their moral quality was not clearly recognised ; it 
must be confessed, however, that the evidence is not very 
conclusive, aa Mr. Casalis, even in the same chapter, ex- 
presses an opinion on the poiiit scarcely consistent with 
that quoted above. 

The Tongans, or Friendly Islanders, had in many res- 
pects made great advances, yet Mariner' states that, ' on a 
strict esaniination of their language, we discover no words 
essentially expressive of some of the higher qualities of 
human merit ; as virtue, justice, humanity, nor of the con- 
trary, as vice, injustice, cruelty, &c. They have, indeed, 
expressions for these ideas, but they are equally applicable 
to other things. To express a Tirfcuous or good man, they 
would say " tangata lill^," a good man, or " tangata loto 
lille," a man with a good mind ; but the word lilie, good 
(unlike our virtuous) is equally applicable to an axe, canoe, 
or anything else ; again, they have no word to express 
humanity, mercy, Ac, but afa, which rather means friend- 
ship, and ia a word of cordial salutation.' 

Mr. Campbell observes that the Soors (one of the abori- 
ginal tribes of India), ' while described aa small, mean, and 
very black, and like the Santala naturally harmless, peace- 
able, and industrious, are also said to be without moral 
sense.' ' 

Indeed, I do not remember a single instance in which a 
savage is recorded as having shown any symptoms vf 
remorse ; and almost the only case I can at this moment 

I ToDgn Islands, vol. ii. p. 117. 

• G. Campbell. The Etiinology of India, p. 37. 



call to mind, in which a man belonging to one of the 
lower races has accounted for an act, by saying explicitly 
that it was right, waa when Mr. Hunt asked a, yoong 
Feejeean why he had killed hia mother.' 

It IB very clear that religion, except in very advanced 
races, has no moral aspect or influence. The deities are 
almost invariably eril. 

In Feejee' ' the names of the gods indicate their charac- 
ters. Thus, Tnnambanga is the adulterer. Ndauthina. 
steals women of rank and beauty by night or torch-light, 
Kumbunavonua is the rioter ; Mbatin-.ona, the brain-eater; 
Kavuravn, the murderer; Mainatavasara, fresh from the 
cntting'up or slaughter ; and a host besides of the same 
sort.' 

The character of the Greek gods is familiar to us, and 
was anything but moral. Snch Beings would certainly 
not reward the good, or punish the evil. Hence, it is not 
surprising that Socrates saw httle connection between 
ethics and rehgion, or that Aristotle altogether separated 
morality from theology. Hence also we cannot be sur- 
prised to find that, even when a belief in a future state has 
dawned on the uncivilised mind, it is not at first associated 
with reward or punishment. 

The AustraHans, though they had a vague belief in 
ghosts, and supposed that after death they become white- 
men ; that, as they say ' FaE down blackman, jump up 
whiteman,' have no idea of retribution.^ The Guinea 
negroes ' have no idea of future rewards or punishments, 
for the good or ill actions of their past life.' ^ Other negro 
I'aces, however, have more advanced ideas on the subject. 

' The Tahitians beheve the immortality of the soul, at 
least its existence in a separate state, and that there are 

' Voyage of the 'Fij,' vol. ii. p, SS. 
i. ' BcwmBn, loo. cit, p. 401, 
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two situations of different degrees of happiness, somewhat 
aualogooB to our Learen and hell : the superior situation 
they call " Tavirua I'erai," the other " Tiahoboo." They 
do not, however, consider them aa places of reward and 
punishment, but as rcceptaclea for different classes ; the 
first for their chiefs and principal people, the other for 
those of inferior rank ; for th'ey do not suppose that their 
actions here in the least influence their future state, or 
indeed that they come under the cognizance of their deities 
at all. Their religion, therefore, if it has no influence upon 
their morals, is at least disinterested t and their expressions 
of adoration ajid reverence, whether by words or actions, 
arise only from a humble sense of their own inferiority, 
and the ineffable excellence of divine perfection.'' 

In Tonga and at Nukahiva the natives believe that their 
chiefs are immortal, but not the common people,' The 
Tonga people, says Mariner, ' do not indeed believe in any 
future state of rewards and punishments." 

Williama * tells us ihat ' offences, in Fijian estimation, 
are light or grave according to the rant of the offender. 
Murderby achief is less heinous than a petty larceny com- 

Iraitted by a man of low rank. Only a few crimes are 
regarded as serious ; e.g., theft, adultery, abduction, witch- 
craft, infringement of a tabn, disrespect to a chief, incen- 
diarism, and treason;' and he elsewhere mentions that the 
Pijians," though believing in a future existence, ' shut oat 
from it the ideaof any moral retribution in the shape either 
of reward or punishment.' The Sumatrans, according to 
Marsden, ' had some idea of a future life, but not as a state 
of retribution ; conceiving immortality to be the lot of a 
rich rather than of a good man. I recollect tliat an ^ 

I I Sea Cook's Voyage round tlie ' TDngalslBDjB.TDl.ii.pp. 117, I^^^^^H 

k World in Hawkesvorth'iVajag''s,ToL ■ Fiji and tlio V^'inns, ml. i. p. ^^^^^^| 

I ii. p. 239. ' H'id. p. 213. ^^^^^| 

L ■ Zlomm, p. ^^^H 
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inliabitaiit of one of the islands farther eastward observed 
to me, with great simplicity, that only great men went to 
the sHes ; how should poor men find admittance there? " 

In the Island of Bintang,^ ' the people having an idea of 
predestination, always conceived present possession to con- 
stitute right, however that possession might have been 
acquired ; but yet they mad3 no scruple of deposing and 
murdering their sovereigns, and justified their acts by this 
argument ; that the fate of concerns so important as the 
lives of kings was in the hands of God, whose vicegerents 
they were, and that if it was not agreeable to him, and the 
consequence of his will, that they should perish by the 
daggers of their subjects, it could not so happen. Thus it 
appears tliat their religious ideas were just strong enough 
to banish from their minds eveiy moral sentiment,' 

The Kookies of Chittagong ' have no idea of hell or 
heaven, or of any punishment for evil deeds, or rewards 
for good actions," According to Bailey, again, the Veddahs 
of Ceylon ' have no idea of a future state of rewards and 
punishments.'* 

The Hos in Central India * believe that the aouls of the 
dead become " bhoots," spirits, but no thought of reward 
or punishment is connected with the change,'' 

Spealdng of South Africa Kolben* says, ' that the Hot- 
tentots believe the immortality of the soul has been shown 
in a foregoing chapter. But they have no notion, that ever 
I could gather, of rewards and punishments after death.' 

Among the Mexicans' and Pernvians," again, the religion 

' Miiradon'a HiBtoty of Sumatra, p. p, 38. 

asfl- ' History of th« Cape of Good Ht^M, 

■ Ihid. p. iI2, , Tol. i, p, 3H. 

' Rennel, quoted in Lewin'fl Dill ' MiUlBr.Ges.decAmor.UrreligiiJn., 

Tracts of Chittagong, p. 110. p. 565. 

• Tcaoa. Etha. Soo. N.S., vol. ii. p. • Ibid.-p. 410. But mo PreBoott, vsl. 
300. i. p. 83. 

* DiiUon, Trans, Ethn. Soc., 1808, 
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was entirely indepeudent of moral considerations, and in 
some other parts of America the future condition ia sup- 
posed to depend not on conduct, but on rank,' In North 
America ' it is rare,' says Tanner, ' to obsei-ve among the 
Indians any ideas which wonld lead to the behef that 
they loot upon a future state as one of retribution," 

The Arabs conceive that a broken oath brings misfortiine 
on the place where it was uttered.' 

In fact, I belieTS that the lower races of men may be 
said to be deficient in any idea of right, though quite 
familiar with that of law. This leads to some curious, 
though not illogical results. Thus at Jenna,* and in the 
surrounding districta, ' whenever a town is deprived of its 
chief, the inhabitants acknowledge no law — anarchy, 
troubles, and confusion immediately prevail, and till a 
successor is appointed all labour is at an end. The 
stronger oppress the weak, and consummate every species 
of crime, without being amenable to any tribunal for their 
actions. Private property is no longer respected ; and 
thus before a person arrives to curb its licentiousness, a 
town is not unfrequently reduced from a flourishing 
state of prosperity and of happiness to all the horrors of 
desolation.' 

That there should be any races of men so deficient in 
moral feeling, was altogether opposed to the preconceived 
ideas with whicli I commenced the study of savage life, 
and I have arrived at the conviction by slow degrees, and 
even with reluctance, I have, however, been forced to 
tills conclusion, not only by the direct statements of 
tiuvollers, but also by the general tenor of their remarks, 
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and efpeciallr by the Tentsrkable absence of repentance 
and remone among tbe tower races of men. 

On the wiuAe, tfaen, it appears to me that the moral 
{eelioga deepen with the gradual growth of a race. 

External drccmstaDces, no doubt, exercbe much in- 
fluence on character. We rery often see, howerer, that 
the poneBSton of one lirtoe ia counterbalanced by some 
correBpondiDg defect. Thus the 24'orth American Indians 
are brave and generous, but they are also cruel and reck- 
less of life. Moreover, in the early stages of law, motive 
is never considered ; a fact which shows how little hold 
morality once had even on communities which have made 
considerable progress. Some cases which have been quoted 
as illustrating the contrast between the ideas of virtue en- 
tertained by different races seem to prove the absence, 
rather than the perversity, of sentiment on the subject, 
I cannot believe, for instance, that theft and murder have 
ever been really regarded as virtues. In a barbarous 
state they were, no doubt, means of distinction, and 
in tbe absence of moral feelings were regarded with no 
reprobation. I cannot, however, suppose that they conld 
be considered as ' right,' though they might give rise to a 
feeling of respect, and even of admiration. So also the 
Greeks regarded the duplicity of Ulysses aa an element 
in hia greatness, but surely not aa a virtue in itself. 

What, then, is the origin of moral feeling ? Some regard 
it as intuitive, as an original instinct implanted in the 
human mind. Ilerbert Spencer,' on the contrary', main- 
tains tliat ' moral intuitions are the results of accumulated 
experionces of utility ; gradually organised and inherited, 
they have come to be quite independent of conscious 
experience. Just in the same way that I believe the 
intuition of space, possessed by any living individnal, to 
' BAiu'i Uonlnl and Morel Si'iFim.p, T2i. 
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have anseii from organised and eousoiidated esporiencea 
of all aotecedent individuals, ■who bequeathed to him their 
slowly- developed nervous organisation ; just as I believe 
that this intuition, requiring only to be made definite and 
complete by personal experiences, has practically become 
a form of thought apparently quite independent of ex- 
perience ; so do I believe that the experiences of utility, 
organised and consolidated through all past generations of 
the human race, have been producing corresponding ner- 
vous modifications, which, by continued transmission and 
accumulation, have become in us certain faculties of moral 
intuition — certain emotions responding to right and wrong 
conduct, which have no apparent basis in the individual 
experiences of utility.' 

I cannot entirely subscribe to either of these views. The 
moral feelings are now, no doubt, intuitive, but if the lower 
races of savages have none, they evidently cannot have 
been so originally nor can they be regarded as natui-al to 
man. Neither can I accept the opposite theory ; while 
entirely agreeing with Mr. Spencer that ' there have been, 
and still are, developing in the race, certain fundamental 
moral intuitions,' I feel, with Mr. Hutton, much difficulty 
in conceiving that, in Mr. Spencer's words, 'these moral 
intuitions are the results of the accumulated experiences 
of Utility,' that is to say, of Ftiiity to the individual. It 
is evident, indeed, that feelings acting on generation after 
generation might produce a continually deepening convic- 
tion, but I fail to perceive how this explains the difference 
between 'right' and 'utility.' Yet utility in one sense 
has, I think, been naturally and yet unconsciously selected 
as the basis of morals. Mr. Hutton, if I understand him 
correctly, doubts this. 

Honesty, for instance, he says,' ' must certainly have 
' MiicmUlun-sMBeadiif, ISflg, p. M7I. 
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been associated by ouv ancestors with many unhappy 
well iia many Lappy consequences, and we tnow that 
ancient Greece dislionesty was openly and actually 
Bociated with happy consequences, in the admiration 
the guile and craft of Ufjsaes. Hence the moral asj 
ations slowly formed, according to Mr. Spencer, in fa,v< 
of honesty, must have been, in fact, a mere predoi 
of association with a balance on one side.' 

This seems to me a good crucial case. Honesty, on 
own part, may, indeed, have been, and no doubt was, 
Bociated by our ancestors with many unhappy, as well 
many happy consequences ; ' but honesty on the part 
others could surely have nothing but liappy eonseqadni 
Thus, while the perception that ' Honesty is the beat poiicj^ 
was, no doubt, as Mr. Hutton observes, ' long subaequeatl 
to the most imperious enunciation of its sacrednesa aa fl 
duty,' honesty would be recognised as a virtue so soon an 
men perceived the sacredness of any duty. Aa soon as 
contracts were entered into between individuals or state 
it became manifestly the interest of- each that the otl 
should be honest. Any failure in this respect woi 
naturally be condemned by the sufferer. It is preciai 
berause honesty is sometimes associated with unhappy oc 
sequences, that it is regarded as a virtue. If it had alwa^ 
been directly advantageous to all parties, it would hi 
been classed as useful, not as right ; it would have lacl 
the essential element which renders it a virtue. 

Or take respect for Age. We find, even in Australii 
laws, if I may so term them, appropriating the best 
everything to the old men. Naturally the old men lose 
opportunity of impressing these injunctions on the yonngf; 
they praise those who conform, and condemn those w] 
resbt. Hence the custom is strictly adhered to. I 
not say, that to the Anatraliiin mind, this preaenl 
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itself as a sacred duty, but it would I think in tlie course 
of time liave come to be so considered. 

For TOhen a race had made some progress in intellec- 
tual development, a difference would certainly be felt 
between those acts which a man vras taught to do as con- 
ducive to his own direct advantage, and those which 
were not so, and yet which were enjoined for any other 
reason. Hence would arise the idea of right and duty, aa 
distinct from mere utility. 

How much more our notions of right depend on the 
lessons we receive when young than on hereditary ideas, 
becomes evident if we consider the different moral codes 
existing in our own country. iNay, even in the very same 
individual two contradictory systems may often be seen 
aide by side in incongruous association. Thus the 
Christian code and the ordinary code of honour seem 
to be opposed in some respects, yet the great majority of 
men hold, or suppose that they hold, them both. 

Lastly it may be observed toat in our own case religion 
and morality are closely connected together. Yet the 
tiacred character, which forms an integral part in onr con- 
ception of duty, could not arise until Religion became 
moral. Nor would this take place until the Deities were 
conceived to be beneficent beings. As soon, however, as this 
was the case, they would naturally be supposed to regard 
with approbation all that tended to benefit their wor- 
shippers, and to condemn all actions of the opposite 
character. This step was an immense benefit to mankind, 
since that dread of the unseen powers which had previously 
been wasted on the production of mere ceremonies and 
sacrifices, at once invested the moral feelings with t 
sacredness, and conBcquently with a force, which they had 
not until then possessed. 

Authority, then, seems to me the origin, and utility™ 
13 
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tliougU not in the nuuiner saggested bv Mr. Spencer, tif 
criterion, of virtue. Mr. Hutton, however, in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his interesting paper, urges that aaieU 
bv *hit time ' some one elementary moral laiv should be &s 
deeply ingrained in hnman practice as the g'eometriciil 
law that a straight line ia the shortest waj between tiro 
points. Which of them is it ? ' I see no such necessity. 
A child whose parents belong to different nations, with 
different moral codes, would, I suppose, have the moral 
feeling deep, and yet might he without any settled ideas 
as to particular moral duties. And this is in reality oor 
own case. Our ancestors have, now for many generstiofif, 
had a feeling that some actions were right and some were 
wrong, hut at different times they have had very different 
codes of morality. Hence we have a deeply-seated moral 
feeling, and yet, as anyone who has children may satisfr 
himself, no such decided moral code. Children have a 
deep feeling of right and wrong, but no sach decided ot 
intuitive conviction which actions are right and which are 
wrong. 
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ALTHOUGH it has been at various times stated that 
certain savage tribes are entirely without language, 
none of these accotmts appear to be well authenticated, and 
they are a priori extremely improbable. 

At any rat«, even the lowest races of which we have any 
satisfactory account possess a language, imperfect though 
it may be, and eked out to a great extent by signs. I do 
not suppose, however, that this custom has arisen from the 
absence of words to represent their ideas, but rather 
because in all countries inhabited by savages the number 
of languages is veiy great, and hence there is a great ad- 
vantage in being able to communicate by signs. 

Thus James, in his expedition to the Eocky Mountains, 
speaking of the Kiawa-Kaskaia Indians, says, * These 
nations, although constantly associating together and 
united under the influence of the Bear-Tooth, are yet 
totally ignorant of each other's language, insomuch that 
it was no uncommon occurrence to see two individuals of 
different nations sitting upon the ground, and conversing 
I freely by means of the language of signs. In the art of I 

I thus conveying their ideas they were thorough adepts ; and 

their manual display was only interrupted at remote inter- I 

vals by a smile, or by the auxiliary of an articulated word 
L of the language of the Crow Indians, which to a very J 
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limited extent passes cnrrent among them.' ' Fisher,' also, 
speaking of the Comanches and various sarrounding tribes, 
says that they have 'a language of signs, however, by 
which all Indians and traders can understand one another ; 
and they always make those signs when communicating 
among themselves. The men, when conversuig together, 
in their lodges, sit upon skins, cross-legged hke a Turk, 
and speak and mate signs in corroboration of what they 
say, with their hands, bo that either a blind or a deaf man 
could understand them. For instance, I meet an Indian, 
and wish to ask him if he saw sis waggons drawn by 
horned cattle, with three Mexican and three American 
teamsters, and a man mounted on horseback. I make these 
signs: — I point "you," then to his eyes, meaning "see;" 
then hold up all my fingers on the right hand and the fore 
fijiger on the left, meaning " six ; " then I make two circles 
by bringing the ends of my thumbs and forefingers 
together, and, holding my two hands out, move my wrists 
in such a way as to indicate waggon wheels revolving, mean- 
ing "waggons;" then, by making au upward motion vrith 
each hand from both sides of my head, I indicate ** horns," 
signifying horned cattle ; then by first holding up three 
fingers, and then by placing my extended right hand below 
my lower lip and moving it downward stopping in midway 
down the cheat, I indicate " beard," meaning Mexican ; and 
with three fingers again, and passing my right hand from 
left to right in fi-ont of my forehead, I indicate " white 
brow " or " pale face." I then hold up my fore finger, 
meaning one man, and by placing the fore finger of my 
left hand between the fore and second finger of my right 
hand, representing a man astride of a horse, and by moving 
my hands up and down give the motion of a horse gallop' 

t IhB ' Tmns. Etbn. Soc. !8B9, vol. I, 
p. 283. 
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ing with a man on liis back. I in this way aab the Indian, 
" Ton see six waggons, homed cattle, three Mexicans, three 
Americana, one man on horse-back ? " If he holds up his 
fore finger and lowers it quickly, as if he was pointing at 
some object on the ground, he means " Tea ; " if he moves it 
from side to side, upon the principle that people sometimes 
move their head from side to Bide, he means " No." The 
, time required to make these signs would be about the same 
as if you asked the question verbally.' The Bushmen also 
are said to intersperse their language with so many signs 
that they are unintelligible in the dark, and when they 
want to converse at night, are compelled to collect round 
their camp fires. So^Iso Burton tells us that theAxapalios 
of North America, ' who possess a very scanty vocabulary, 
can hardly converse with one another in the dart ; to make 
a stranger understand them they must always repair to the 
c;irap fire for pow wow." 

A very interesting account of the sign-language, espe- 
cially with reference to that- used by the deaf and dumb, 
is contained in Tylor'a 'Early History of Man.' Bat 
although signs may serve to convey ideas in a manner 
which would probably stu-prise those who have not studied 
this question ; still it must be admitted that they are far 
inferior to the sounds of the voice; which, as already 
mentioned, are used for this purpose by all the races of men 
with whom we are acqiSainted. 

Language, as it exists among all but the lowest races, 
although far from perfect, is yet so rich in terms, and 
possesses in its grammar so complex an organisation, that 
we cannot wonder at those who have attribiited to it a 
divine and miraculous origin. Nay, their view may be 
admitted as correct, but only in that sense in which a ship 

I City of th« Saints, p. ISL 
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or B. paJace may be so termed ; they are human insofar as 
they have been worked ont by man ; diyine, inasmach as 
in doing so he has availed himself of the powers which 
Providence has given him.' 

M, Renan* draws a distinction between the origin of 
words and that of language, and as regards the latter, says ; 
'Je persiate done, apres dix ans de noiivelles etudes, ti 
enviaager le langage comme forme d'on aenl coap, et • 
comrae sorti instantanement du geuie de ehaqtie race,' a 
theory which involves that of the plurality of human 
apeciesf No doubt the complexity and apparent perfection 
of the grammar among very low races, is at first sight very 
surprising, but we must remember fliat the language of 
children is more regular than ours, A child says, 'I goed,' 
' I corned,' badder, baddest, &c. Moreover the preservation 
of a complicated system of grammar among savage tribes 
shows that such a system is natural to them, and not 
merely a survival from more civilised times. Indeed, we 
know that the tendency of civilisation is towards the sim- 
plification of grammatical forms. 

Nor must it by any means be supposed that complexity 
implies excellence, or even completeness, in a language. 
On the contrary, it often arises from a cumbersome mode 
of supplying some radical defect, Adam Smith long ago 
pointed out that the verb ' to be ' is ' the most abstract and 
metaphysical of all verbs ; and consequently could by no 
means be a word of early invention.' And he suggests that 

' Lord Monliodda in rambatiDg to the optDiona of some dirines.' He 

tlioae who regard langnaga hb a reve- forgets, however, ihatthoeewhoregatd 

iatioii, flipcesGea a hope that ho nill not, langiingB ae a rovelation, do so in tha 

on that amount, he eappoaed to ' pay iaeth of the exprefifl Gtatemcat ia Oene- 

no respeot to the account given in our »i» that God bronght the animiJa 

B»cred boolcsoftheocigiDorourepecies; ' unto Adam to see what he would call 

but it does not belong to mo,' he adds, them: and whataoereT Adam called 

'aa a philoaophcr oc grammariBQ. ereryILvingcieature,thatnaa thcnuiiB 

lo enquire whothfir each account ja lo thereof.' 
be understood aUagorically, accordicg ' De I'Origine du Langsgo, p. 18. 
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the absence of thia verb probablj led to tlie intricacy of con- 
jugations. ' When ' be adds, ' it came to be invented, how- 
ever, as it had all the tenses and modes of any other verb, 
by being joineJwith the passive participle, it was capable 
of supplying the place of the whole passive voice, and of 
rendering this part of their conjugations as simple and 
uniform, as the use of prepositions had rendered their 
declensions.' ' He goes on to point out that the same re- 
marks apply also to the possessive verb ' I have,' which 
affected the active voice, as profoundly as ' I am ' influenced 
the passive ; thus these two verba between them, when 
once suggested, enabled mankind to relieve their memories, 
and thus unconsciously, bnt most effectually, to simplify 
their grammar. 

In English we carry the same principle much further, 
and not only use the auxiliary verbs ' to have ' and ' to be,' 
but also several others — as do, did ; will, would ; shall, 
should ; can, could ; may, might.* Adam Smith was, 
however, mistaken in supposing that the verb ' to be ' 
exists 'in every language ;' ^ on the contrary, the complexity 
of the North American languages is in a great measure 
due to its absence. The auxiliary verb 'to be ' is en- 
tirely absent in most American languages, and the conse- 
quence is that they turn almost all their adjectives and 
nouns into verbs, and conjugate them, through all the 
tenses, persons, and moods.* 

Again, the Esquimaux, instead of using adverbs, conju- 
gate the verb ; they have special terminations implying ill, 
better, rarely, hardly, faithfully, &c. ; hence such a word 
as aglekkigiartorasuarniarpok, 'he goes away hastily and 
exerts himself to write.' ° 

' Smith's Moral SentimanU, vol. ii. * See Gnllalin, Traoa. Amer. Antiq. 
P.13S. Soc., ToLii. p.l7a. 

■ Cnitili, Hii, of Gi-MQlsad, toL i. 
p. 221. 
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The number of wonls in the languages of civilised races 
is no doubt immense. Chineee, for instance, contaJna 
40,000 ; Todd'a edition of Johnson, 68,000 ; Webster'a 
Dictionary, "0,000 ; and Flugel's more thai! 65,000.' The 
great majority of these, however, can be derived from cer- 
tain original words, or roots, which are very few in number. 
In Chinese there are about 450, Hebrew has been reduced 
to 500, and Muller doubts whether there are more in 
Sanskrit. M. D'Orsey even assures us that an ordinary 
agricnltural labourer has not 300 words in his vocabulary. 

Professor MasMiiUer' observes, that* this fact simplifies 
immensely the problem of the origin of language. It has 
taken away all excuse for those rapturous descriptions of 
language which invariably preceded the argument that 
language must have a divine origin. We shall hear no 
more of that wonderful instrument which can eipreBs all 
we see, and hear, and taste, and touch, and smell ; which 
is the breathing image of the whole world ; which gives 
form to the airy feelings of our souls, and body to the 
loftiest dreams of our imagination ; which can arrange in 
accurate perspective the past, the present, and the future, 
and throw over everything the varying hues of certainty, 
of donbt, of contingency.' 

This, indeed, is no new vievr, but was that generally 
adopted by the philologists of the last century, and is fnlly 
borne out by more recent researches. 

In considering the origin of these root-words, we must 
remember that most of them are very ancient, and much 
worn by use. This greatly enhances the difficulty of the 
problem. 

Nevertheless, there are several large classes of words with 
reference to the origin of which there can be no donbt. 
Lectuioa on Laugnage, p, 268. 
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Many names of aaimala, sucli as cuckoo, crow, peewit, &c., 
are evidently derived from the sounds made hj those 
birds. Everyone admits that such words as bang, crack, 
purr, whizz, hum, &c., have arisen from the attempt to 
represent sounds characteristic of the object it is intended 
to designate.' Take, again, the inarticulate human sounds 
— sob, sigh, moan, groan, laogh, cough, weep, whoop, 
shriek, yawn : or of animals ; as cackle, chuckle, gobble, 
quack, twitter, chirp, coo, hoot, caw, croak, chatter, neigh, 
whinny, mew, purr, bark, yelp, roar, bellow: the collision of 
hard bodies; clap, rap, tap, knap, snap, trap, flap, slap, 
crack, smaek, whack, thwack, pat, bat, batter, beat, butt; 
and again, clash, flash, plash, splash, smash, dash, crash, 
bang, clang, twang, ring, ding, din, bump, thump, plump, 
boom, hum, drum, hiss, rustle, bustle, whis tie, whisper, mur- 
mur, babble, &c. So also souuds denoting certain motions 
and actions ; whirr, whizz, puff, fizz, fly, flit, flow, flutter, 
patter, clatter, nrackle, rattle, bubble, guggle, dabble, 
grapple, draggle, rush, shoot, shot, shut, &c. Many words 
for cutting, and the objects cut, or used for cutting &c., 
are obviously of similar origin. Thus we have the sound 
sh — r with each of the vowels j share, a part cut off; shear, 
an instrument for cutting ; shire, a division of a country ; 
shore, the division between land and sea, or as we use ifc 
in Kent, between two fields; a sliower, a number of 
separate particles ; again scissors, scythe, ahread, scrape, 
ahard, scale, shale, shell, sh.ield, skull, shaist, shatter, 
scatter, scar, scoop, score, scrape, scratch, scum, scour, 
scurf, Burf, scuttle, sect, shape, sharp, shave, sheaf, shed, 
shoal, shred, split, splinter, splutter, &c. Another impor- 
tant class of words is evidently founded on the sounds by 
which we naturally express our feelings. Thus from Oh I 
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Ail I the mfltinctive cry of pain, we get woe, tk, Latin, 
wail, ache, ox°* ^'^■ 

From the deep guttural sound ugh, we have ugly, huge, 
and hug. 

From pr, or prut, indicating contempt or self-conceit, 
cornea proud, pride, &c. 

From fie, we have fiend, foe, feud, foul, Latin putris, 
Fr. puer, filth, fulsome, fear. In addition I will only 
remark that, 

From that of smacking the lips we get yXvicvf, dulcis, 
lick, like. 

Under these circumstances I cannot bnt think that we 
may look upon the words above mentioned as the still re- 
cognisable descendants of roots which were onomatopoeic 
in their origin ; and I am glad to see that Professor Max 
Miillcr in his second series of lectures on language,' wishes 
to be understood as ofifering no opposition to this theory, 
although for the present ' satisfied with considering roots 
as phonetic types.' 

It may be said, and said truly, that other classes of 
ideas are not so easily or naturally expressible by coire- 
sj^jonding sounds j and that abstract terms seldom have any 
such obvious derivation. We must remember, however, 
firstly, that abstract terms are wanting in the lowest 
languages, and secondly, that moat words are greatly worn 
by use, and altered by the difference of pronunciation. 
Even among the most advanced races a few centuries suffice 
to produce a great change ; how then can we expect that 
any roots (excepting those which are preserved from 
material alteration by the constant suggestion of an obvious 
fitness) should have retained their original sound through- 
out the immense period which has elapsed since the origin 

> Lm. eit. p. 63. 
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of languageP Moreover everyone who Laa paid any atten- 
tion to children, or schoolboys, must have observed how 
nicknames, often derived &om slight and even fanciful 
characteristics, are seized on and soon adopted by general 
consent. Hence even if root-words had remained with 
little alteration, we should still be often puzzled to account 
for their origin. • 

Without, then, supposing with Parrar that all our root- 
words have originated from onomatopceia, I believe that 
tiiey arose in the same way as the nicknames and new 
slang terms of our own day. These we know are often 
selected from some similarity of sound, or connection of 
ideas, often so quaint, fanciful, or far-fetched, that we are 
unable to recall the true origin even of words which have 
arisen in our own time. How then can we wonder that 
the derivations of root-words which are thousands of years 
old should be in bo many cases lost, or at least undeter- 
minable with certainty. 

Again, the words moat frequently required, and especially 
those used by children, are generally represented by the 
simplest and easiest sounds, merely because they are the 
simplest. Thus in Europe we have papa and daddy, 
mamma, and baby ; poupee for a doU ; amme for a nurse, 
&c. Some authorities, indeed, have derived Pater and 
Papa from a root Pa to cherish, and Mater, Mother, from 
Ma to make ; this derivation ia accepted by writers repre- 
senting the most opposite theories, as for instance by 
Kenan, MiUler, and even apparently by Farrar, 

Professor Max Miiller says that ' the name father was 
coined at that early period, shows that the father acknow- 
ledged the offspring of his wife as his own, for thus only 
had he a right to claim the title of father. Father is de- 
rived from a root Fa, which means, not to beget but to 
protect, to support, to nonrish. The father, as genitor, was 
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called ia SMuikrit gsnitar, bat as protector and supporter 
of Ua glaring he mu called pitar ; heuce, in the Yedn, 
tkiM two BftiDes ore used together, in order to express the 
k of 6Ulirr. Tbns the poet bajb : — 

P^mA* Bw iwUgSDitA 
Jori* Bm pater genitor 
Z(«c <pB* wvriip ttrirnp. 

b ft TWi**"- BkiUMT mitar, mother, is Joined wiih 
^ ^liliii. vUch slunrs tint the word m&tar most 
mm brt ita etjiDologieal meaning, and hare become 
■ of rci^icct Had endearment. For among the 
r bad tbe sense of maker, from Ma, to 



r Iti as we iihtX are the names for fatber and 
■cftv wmmmf aooM oOwr laoe^ omitting all kagnages 



Bite(3r.W.AfiKa) 
SMar 



Pafak 




BMobknt 

KOE 

Vei 
Sd« 
Csekiae 
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Language, 


VatUt, 


Mother, 


Tene 


Fafa 


Nga 


Dewoi (Guinea) 


Ba 


Ma 


Basa 


» 


Ne 


Gbe 


w 


De 


Dahomo 


Da 


Noe 


Mahi 


„ also Dadye 


99 


Ota 


Baba 


lya 


Egba 


99 


99 


Idsesa 


99 


99 


Yoruba 


99 


99 


Tagba 


99 


99 


Eki 


»9 


99 


Dsumu 


99 


99 


Oworo 


99 


99 


Dseba 


99 


99 


Ife 


99 


Yeye 


Ondo 


91 


Ye 


Mose (Higb Sudan) 


Ba 


Ma 


Gorma 


99 


Na 


Sobo (Niger District) 


Wawa 


Nene 


Udso 


Dada 


Ayo 


Nupe 


Nda 


Nna 


Kupa 


Dada 


Mo 


Esitako 


Da . 


Na 


Musa 


Nda 


Meya 


Basa 


Ba 


Nno 


Opanda 


Ada 


Onyi 


Igu 


99 


Onya 


Egbira 


99 


99 


Buduma (Central Africa) 


Bawa 


Ta 


Bomu 


Aba 


99 


Manio 


Bawa 


99 


Nguru 


99 


lya 


Kanem 


Mba 


99 


Kareliare 


Baba 


Nana 


Ngodflin 


99 


99 


Doai 


99 


Aye 


Basa 


Ada 


Am 


Kanrnkn 


Baba 


Bina 


Songo (S. W. Africa) 


Papa 


Mama 
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Langa,^. 


Falter. 


Mciier. 


Kiriman (S. E. Africa) 


Baba 


Mma 


Bidsugo (Unclassified languag 


„ 


Ondsunei 


Wun 




Omsion 


Gadsaga 


„ 


Ma 


Giira 


Da 


Nye 


Banyim 


Aba 


Aiu 


NaJu 


Baba 


Nya 


Bulanda 


,, 


Ni 


Idmba 


Papa 


Fa 


Landoma 




Mama 


Barba 
•Timbnktu 


Baba 


Inya 


„ 


Nya 


Bagraii 


Babi 


Kunyun 


KAdzina 


Baba 


Ua 


Timbo 


„ 


Nene 


Balom 


„ 


Tnma 


Gobora 


,, 


TpTia 


Xano 


„ 


Ina 


Yala 


Ada 


Ene 


Dsarawa 


Tadfl 


Ng» 


Koro 


Oda 


Ma 


Tasgna 


Ada 


Ama 


Kambali 


Dada 


Omo 


Soa (Arabic group) 


Aba 


Ayo 


Wadai 


Abba 




NOK-AETAN TTATIOlfS 


OP BDEOPB 


AND ASIA. 


1 TarkiBh 


Baba 


Ana 


, Georgian 


Mama 


Dedft 


1 Mantflhu 


Ama 


Erne 


Javanese 


Bapa 


Ibn 


Malay 


Bapa 


Ibu 


Sjami (Thibet) 


Dhada 


Mb 


: Thibetan 


Pha 


Amu 


■^ Serpa (Nepal) 


Aba 


Ama 


A Murmi „ 


Apa 


Amina 


1 Pakhya „ 


Babai 


Ama 


/ Lepcha (Sikkim) 


Abo 


Amo 


^^^^ Bhutani 


Appa 


Ai 


d 




^ 
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Language. 




Fnlhn-. 


Molhfr. 


Dhimal (N. E. Bengal) 




Aba 


Ama 


Kocch 




Bap 


Ma 


Garo 




Aba 


Ama 


Bnnnan (Barmfth) 




ALpa 


Ami 


Mm 




Pa 


An 


Sak 




Aba 


Anu 


TalaJn (Siam) 




Ma 


Ta 


Ho (Central India) 




Appu 


Enga 


Santhali 




Baba 


Ayo 


Uraon „ 




Babe 


Ayyo 


Gayeti 




Baba 


Dai 


Khond 




Abba 


Ayya 


Tulnva (Southern India) 




Amme 


Appe 


Badaga 




Appa 


Awe 


Imla 






Awe 


Cinghaleae 




Appft 


Ammft 


Chinese 




Ftt 


Mu 




I3LAITDEBS. 




Kew Zoal&nd 




Pa-Matuatana 


Matna wahina 


Tonga Islands 




Ttunny 


Pae 


Erroob (W. AiiBflBlift) 




Bab 


Ama ^3| 


Lewis' Mnrray Island 




Bajib 


Hanunah ^^^H 




AUSTRALIA. 


^ 


JajoTTTong (N. W. Australia) 


Mannook 


Barbook " 


Knenkoronwarro „ 




Marmak 


Barpanorook 


Bnrapper „ 




Marmook 


Barbook 


TannguTong „ 




Warredoo 


Barbanook i 


Bomipar (S. Australia) 




Marmme 


Parppe 


Mnmunbidgeo 




Knnny 


Mamma 


Western Australia 




MammiiTi 


Ngangar 


Port Lincoln 




Pappi 


Maitya 




ESQUiuAtrx:. 


M 


Esquiinani (Hndson's Bay) 


Atata 


Amftma ^^^| 


Tshuktohi (Ania) 


^ 


Atla 

i. 


1 
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THE WORDS BA, XA, AITD PA. 



The American languages seem at first sight opposed to 
the view here suggested ; on close examination, however, 
this is not the case, since the pronunciation of the labials 
is very difficult to many American races. Thus, La Hontan 
informs us that the Hurons do not use the labials, and 
that he spent four days in attempting without success to 
teach a Huron to pronounce b, p, and m. Garcilasso de 
la Yega tells us that the Peruvian language wanted the 
letters b, d, f, g, s, and x, and the Indians of Port an 
Fran9ais, according to M. Lamanon, made no use of the 
consonants b, d, f, j, p, v, or x.* Still even in America we 
find some cases in which the sounds for father resemble 
those so general elsewhere ; thus 



Language, 


Father, 


Mother,^ 


Costanos (N. W. America) 


Ah Pah 


Ah nah 


TahVali „ 


Apa 


» 


Tlatskanai „ 


Mama 


Naa 


Nasqually „ 


BaA 


Sogo 


Nootka ,, 


Api 


Una 


Athapascans (Canada) 


Appa 


Unnungcool 


Omahas (Missouri) 


Dadai 


Eehong 


Minnetarees „ 


Tantai 


Eeka 


Choctas (Mississippi) 


Annkke 


Iskeh 


Caribs 


Baba 


Bibi 


Uainamben (Amazons) 


Pai 


Ami 


Cobeu „ 


Ipaki 


Ipako 


Tucano „ 


Pagui 


Maou 


Tariana „ 


Paica 


Naca 


Baniwa 


Padjo 


Nadjo 


BaiTo 


Mbaba 


Memi 



Finding, then, that the easiest sounds which a child can 
produce denote father and mother almost all over the 
world ; remembering that the root ba or pa indicates baby 
as well as father ; and observing that in some cases the 

I See also Gallatin, in Trans. Am. Aiitiq. Soc. vol. i. p. 63. 
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uaual sounds are reversed; as for instance in Georgian, 
where mama, stands for father, and dada for mother ; or in 
Tuluva, where amme ia father, and appe mother ; or some 
of the Australian tribes, in which combinations of the 
sound mar stands for father, and bai- for mother ; we must 
surely admit that the Sanskrit verb Pa, to protect, comes 
from pa, father, and not vice versa. 

There are few more interesting studies than the steps 
by whibh our present language has been derived &om 
these original roots. This subject has been admirably 
dealt with by my friend Professor Max Miiller in his 
' Lectures on Language,' and, tempting as it would be to do 
so, I do not propose to follow him into that part of the 
science. As regards the formation of the original roots, 
however, he declines to express any opinion. Eejecting 
what he calls the pooh-pooh and bow-wow theories ' (though 
they are in reality but one), he observes that 'the theory 
which is suggested to us by an analysis of language carried 
out according to the principles of comparative philology is 
the very opposite. We arrive in the end at roots, and 
every one of these expresses a general, not an individual 
idea.' But the whole question is how were these roots 
chosen? How did particular sounds come to be allotted 
to particular things? 

Here, however. Professor Max Miiller stops. Nothing, 
he admits,' 'would btf more interesting than to know 
from historical documents the exact process by which 
the first man began to iisp his first words, and thus to be 
rid for ever of all the theories on the origin of speech. 
But this knowledge is denied us; and, if it had beeu 
otherwise, we should probably be quite unable to uni 
stand those primitive events in the history of the hni 
mind.' 



>r LftngiiBge, p. 373. « ioc. dt. p. 3i6. 
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t in liu last chapiter lie saijs,* * and mnr 1 am afisad I 
• bat a fe-w minates left to ex|dam ifae laak qimlim of 
r*cin>c>e,n&[Del7 — Bamojimfuadexpnm^ai^f 
Bnrdid TOoti beoatse tlae v^n of gOBoai ideas? Bn 
vntte alMttaet idea «f meastniDg ei^nvaed fc^^tfe 
llM «r lUaki^ ^7 BUB? How did gk cmm to mm 
fciaiHj.Bm atasfiiV. Mi Bttii^, di grnn^ mar djiw, 
iHm waiit.^M 'i' L* IdnUttytoaaawcraBfadcAT 



^ 



MiftM 




mAoki. ntvenaL as Flato woaU ^r, by nature ; tlwa^ 
«iik n** «» Ataii aii Aa±, ahm we aaj br nstiire, 
«»^Mtp4telnl«f GoL naKkalai^wbidiTaBi 




» Ok Saaikf of gm^ 
ofmmiiK I* tta mtmai aauet^tkmm rf 
Tfcrt fcfllj «» wt rf bm Mkiag. Itwu 
i, ^ mmiacft wt Ae amd ■■ irrPMlibhj m boj 
ad. 80 br a« Iv^gmt* ia Aa fndulitai cf 
H b^M^ to a* nilB«f Mlte&* 
lUt aMWcr, tboagb ^^^«lJ ^ u ^ wflfc PmiiMur lUx 
If sBs'a ■■■■! efeqaeaee, doea mat eutf te m^ asmd an; 
defiaite eoae«Tba*. Oa tbe oOa ki^ « appom to 
me OaA ai aaj sate •■ legaidt mae iaatB,«« bavv^u 
abcadj pobded oat, a mtaActmr c 
Uu Milltf.* i^eed, adnita tbit 'tboe are s 
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such as cuckoo, -which are clearly formed by an imitation 
of aound. But,' he adds, ' words of this kind are, like 
artificial flowera, -without a root. They are sterile, and 
are unfit to express anything beyond the one object which 
they imitate. If jou remember the variety of derivatives 
that could be formed from the root epac, to see, you wiU at 
once perceive the difference between the fabrication of such 
a word as cuckoo, and the true natural growth of words.' 

It has, however, been already shown that such roota, far 
from being sterile, are on the contrary very fruitful, and 
we must remember that savage languages are very poor in 
abstract terms. Indeed the vocabularies of the various 
racea are most interesting from the indications which they 
afford with reference to the condition of those by whom 
they are used. Tlius we get a melancholy idea of the 
moral state and family life of tribes which are deficient ir 
terms of endearment. Colonel Dalton ' tells us that the 
Hos of Central India have no ' endearing epithets.' The 
Algonquin language, one of the richest in North America, 
contained no verb ' to love,' and when Elliot tranalated 
the Bible into it in 1661, he was obUged to coin a word 
for the purpose. The Tinn^ Indians on the other side of 
the Eocky Mountains had no equivalent for ' dear ' or ' be- 
loved.' ' I endeavoured,' says General Lefroy, * to put this 
intelligibly to Nanette, by supposing auch an expression 
as ma ch&re fcmme ; ma ch^re fille. When at length she 
understood it, her reply was (with great emphasis), "I' 
diaent jamais 9a ; i' disent ma femme, ma fille." ' The 
Kalmucks and some of the South Sea Islanders are said to 
have had no word for ' thanks.' Lichtenstein,* speaking of 
the Bushmen, mentions it as a remarkable instance of the 
total absence of civilisation among -them that * they have 

' Tmuh. Etho. Soc. N.S, toL ti. ' Vol. i. p, 119; Tol.ii.p.M. 
p. 27. 
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no names, and seem not to feel the want of suck a. means 
of distinguisliiug one individual from another.' Pliny' 
makes a similar statement concerning a race in Northern 
Africa. Freycinet' also asaerta that some of tlie Australian 
tribes did not name their women. I confess that I am 
inclined to doubt these statements, and to refer the 
supposed absence of names to the curious superatitiona 
alreaJy refen*ed to {ante, p. 145), and which make Bava^es 
so reluctant to eommimicate their true names to strangers. 
The Brazilian tribes, according to Spix and Martius, had 
separate names for the different parts of the body, and for 
all the different animals and plants with which they were 
acquainted, but were entirely deficient in such terms aa 
* color,' ' tone,* ' sex,' ' genus,' ' spirit,' &c. 

Bailey' mentions that the language of the Teddahs 
(Ceylon) ' is very limited. It only contains such phrases 
as are required to describe the most striking objects of 
nature, and those which enter into the daily life of the 
people themselves. So rude and primitive is their dialect 
that the most ordinary objects and actions of life are 
described by quaint periphrases.' 

According to missionaries the Fuegiana had ' no abstract 
terms.' In the North American languages a term • suffi- 
ciently general to denote an oak-tree is exceptional.' Thus 
the Choctaw language has names for the black oak, white 
oak, and red oak, but none for aa oak ; still less for a tree. 

The Tasmanians, again, had no general term for a tree, 
though they had names for each particular kind ; nor could 
they express ' qualities such aa hard, soft, warm, cold, long, 
short, round,' &c. 

Speaking of the Coroados (Brazil), Martius obaerves 
that ' it would be in va.in to seek among them words for 

' Nat. His., 1. V. s. vii[. ■ Trans. Etlin. Soc. N.S., toL ii. p, 

' Vol. ii. p. 749. 398; see aluo p. 300. 
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the abetra^^t ideas of plant, aEimaJ, and the still more 
abstract notions colour, tone, sex, species, &e. ; such a 
generalisation of ideas is found among them onlj' in the 
frequently used infinitive of the verbs to walk, to eat, to 
drink, to dance, to see, to hear, &c. They have no con- 
ception of the general powers and laws of nature, and 
therefore cannot express them in words." 

There is perhaps no more interesting part of the study 
of language than that which concerns the system of nume- 
ration, nor any more striking proof of the low mental 
condition of many savage races than the undoubted fact 
that they are unable to count their own fingers, even of 
one hand. 

According; to Hchtenstein the Bashmen could not count 
beyond two; Spix and Martins mate the same statement 
about the Brazilian Wood-Indians. The Cape Yorkers of 
Australia count as follows : — 



One Kel^at, 

Two Kaea. 

Three Naes-netat. 

Four Kaes-naea. 

Five ^aes-naes-netat. 

Six Kaes-n 



I 



Speaking of the Lower Murray nations Mr. Beveridge 
says, ' their numerals are confined to two alone, viz. ryup, 
politi, the first signifying " one " and the second " two." To 
express five, thay say ryup murnangin, or one hand, and to 
express ten, politi murnangin, or two hands.' ' Indeed, no 
Australian can go beyond four, their term for five simply 
implying a large number. The Dammaras, according to 
Galton, used no terra beyond three. He gives so admirable 
and at the same time so amusing an account of Dammara 

■ SpiiandMartiuSiTrsroUinBituil, 
vol.ii. p. 353. 
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difficulties in language and arithmetic that I cannot resist 
quoting it in full. ' We had,' he says,' ' to trust to our 
Dammara guides, whose ideas of time and distance were 
most proTokingly indistinct ; hesidea this they haye no 
comparative in their language, bo that you cannot say to 
them, " which is the longer of the two, the next stage or 
the last one ? " but you must say, " the last is little ; the 
next is it great ? " The reply is not, it is a " little longer," 
or "very much longer," but simply, '"it is so," or "it is not 
fio." They have a very poor notion of time. If you say 
"suppose we start at sunrise, where will the sun he when 
we arrive?" they make the wildest points in the sky, 
though they are something of astronomers, and give names 
to several stars. They have no way of distinguishing days, 
but reckon by the rainy season, or the pig-nut season. 
When inquiries are made about how many days' joxuney 
off a place may be, their ignorance of all numerical ideas 
is very annoying. In practice, whatever they may possess 
in their language, they certainly use no numeral greater 
than three. When they wish to express four, they take to 
their fingers, which are to them as formidable instruments 
of calculation as a sliding rule is to an English school-boy, 
They puzzle very much after five, because no spare hand 
remains to grasp and secure the fingers that are required 
for units. Yet they seldom lose oxen ; the way in which 
they discover the loss of one is not by the number of the 
herd being diminished, but by the absence of a face they 
know. When bartering is going on, each sheep must be 
paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco 
to be the rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely 
puzzle a Dammara to take two sheep and give him fonp 
sticks. I have done so, and seen a man put two of the 



' Gnlton, Trnpifal Sonlli Afrii'ii, p. 132. 
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sticlis apart, and take a sight over them at one of the 
sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied himself that 
ihai one was honeetiy paid for and finding to his Borprise 
that exactly two sticks remained in hand to settle the 
account for the other sheep, he would be afflicted with 
doubts ; the transaction seemed to come out too " pat " to 
be correct, and he would refer back to the first couple of 
sticks ; and then his mind got hazy and confused, and 
wandered from one sheep to the other, and he broke off 
the transaction until two sticks were put into his hand, 
and one sheep driven away, and then the other two sticks 
given him, and the second sheep driven away. When a 
Dammara's mind is hent upon number, it is too much 
occupied to dwell upon quantity ; thus a heifer is bought 
from a man for ten sticks of tobacco, his large hands 
being both spread out upon the ground, and a stick placed 
upon each finger. He gathers up the tobacco, the size of 
the mass pleases him, and the bargain is struck. Youthen 
want to buy a second heifer ; the same process is gone 
through, but half sticks instead of whole sticks are put 
upon his fingers ; the man is equally satisfied at the time, 
but occasionally finds it out, and complains the next day, 

' Once while I watched a Dammara floundering hope- 
lessly in a calculation on one side of me, I observed Dinah, 
my spaniel, equally embarrassed on the other. She was 
overlooking half-a-dozen of her new-bom puppies, which 
had been removed two or three times from her, and her 
anxiety was excessive, as she tried to find out if they were 
all present, or if any were still missing. She kept puzzling 
and running her eyes over them, backwards and forwards, 
but could not satisfy herself. She evidently had a vague 
notion of counting, but the figure was too large for her 
brain. Taking the two as they stood, dog and Dammara, 
tlie comparison reflected no great honour on the man.' 
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All over the world the fingers are used as counters, and 
although the nmnerals of moat races are so worn down by 
use that we can no longer detect theii* original meaning, 
there are many savage tribes in which the words used 
are merely the verbal expressions of the signs used in 
counting with the fingers. 

Of this I have just given one instance. In Labrador 
'Tallek/ a hand, means also 'five,' and the term for 
twenty means hands and feet together. Speaking of 
the Abta, Mr. Sproat' says, 'it may be noticed that 
their word for one occurs again in that for six and 
nine, and the word for two in that for seven and eight. 
The Abt Indians count upon their fingers. They always 
count, except where they have learnt differently from tlieir 
contact with civilisation, by raising the hands witb. the 
palms upwards, and extending all the fingers, and bending 
down each finger as it is used for enumeration. They begin 
with the little finger. This little finger, then, is one. 
Now six is five (that is, one whole hand) and one more. 
We can easily see then, why their word for six compre- 
hends the word for one. Again, seven is five (one whole 
hand) and two more- — thus their word for seven corapre- 
bends the word for two. Again, when they have bent'down 
the eighth? finger, the most noticeable feature of the band 
is that two fingers, that is, a finger and a thumb, remain 
extended. Now the Aht word for eight comprehends atlab, 
the word for two. The reason for this I imagine to be aa 
follows : — Eight is ten (or the whole hands) wanting two. 
Again, when the ninth finger is down, only one finger is 
left extended." Their word for nine comprehends tsow- 
wauk, the word for one. Nine is ten (or two whole hands) 
wanting one.'' 

ee of Savage Lifii ' 
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The Zamuea and Mujsca Indians' have a cnmbrous, but 
very mterestmg system of numeration. For five they say, 
'hand finished.' For six, 'one of the other hand,' that 
is to say take a finger of the other hand ; for ten they say, 
* two hands finished,' or sometimes more simply ' quicha,' 
that is 'foot.' Eleven is foot-one; twelve, foot-two, 
■ thirteen, foot-three, and so on : twenty is the feet finished ; 
or in other cases ' Man,' because a man has ten fingers and 
ten toes, thus making twenty. 

Among the JaruToes the word for forty ia ' noenipume,' 
i.e. two men, from noeni, two, and caiiipune, men. Hence, 
no doubt, the prevalence of the decimal system in arithme- 
tic; it has no particular advantage; indeed, either eight 
or twelve would, in some respects have been more con- 
venient ; eight, beeauae you can divide it by two, and tben 
divide the result again by two ; and twelve because it is 
divisible by sis, four, three, and two. Ten, however, has 
naturally been selected, because we have ten fingers. 

Speaking of the Guiana natives, Mr. Brett observes* 
that, ' Another point in which the different nations agree 
is their method of numeration. The first four numbers are 
represented by simple words, as in the table above given. 
Five is " mj one ha,ad," abar-dakabo in Arawak. Then 
comes a repetition, abar titnen, biam tinten, &c., up to nine, 
BiaTR-dalcaho, "my two hands," isten. From ten to twenty 
they use the toes {hUi or akati), as abar-hdi-bana, 
"eleven," biam-lcuti-baiia, "twelve," &o. They call twenty 
abar-loko, one loko or man. They then proceed by men or 
scores; thus forty -five is laboriously expressed hy hiam- 
loko-abardakabo tajeago, " two men and one hand npon it." 
For higher numbera they have now recourse to onr words, 
hundred and tkoitsand.' So also among the Caribs, the word 

' Brett'B Indian Tribaa of GuianB, 
TtAii, "" 
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for 'ten,' Clunuunioaibo nim, meant literally ' the fingers 
<^ both hands;' and that for 'twenty' was Chonnougouci 
raiin, i:ti the flngen and toes.* 

The Goroados* generally ootmt only by the joints of the 
fiagem, oonaeqnently only to three. Every greater number 
they expreBS by the irord ' mony.'. 

Aooording to DobritEhofi^ ' the Guoranies when qnes- ' 
tiooed reepedong a thing exoeediDg four, immediately 
reply ndipapahabi, or ndipapahai, iunumorable.' ' So also 
* the Abiponea * can only e^^ress three numbers in proper 
words. JAtltfm, one, Bloahi, two, Inoaka, yekaini, three. 
Thej make np for the other nambers by Tarious arts ; 
'thni, ge^mk fUUi, the fingers .of an emu, which, as it has 
three m front and oos toraed bac^, are four, serres to 
e^q^nn that number : nieinhaiek, a beautiful Bkin spotted 
with five differrat oolonm, i» iued to signify the number 
five.' ' EmuimbegBm, the fingers of one hand, means fire : 
landm riiiegem, the fingers of both hands, ten ; landm 
rihegem, cat gracherhaha ana/michirihegem., the fingers of 
both hands and both feet, twenty.' 

Among the Malays and throughout Polynesia the word 
for five is ima, Hma, or rima. In Bah, lima also meana a 
hand; this is also the caae in the Bugia, Mandhar, and 
Ends languages; in the Makasar dialect it is linum; in 
Sasak it is* ima; in Bima it is rima; in Semhavfti it is 
limang.* 

In the Mpongwe language * tyani ' or ' tani ' ia five, 
' ntyame ' is ' hand.' ° The Kooesa CafFres make little use 
of numerals. Lichtenstein could never discover thai 



1 Terde'a Hiatory of the CariVby ' Loe. cit. p. 169. 

Inlands. * Baffles'a Hiatoiy of Jara, Appen- 

' Spizajidlllartius.TinTeliiinfirazil, dix F. 

vol. ii. p. i&5. ' Gruninar of the UpoDgwe Lan- 

' Hi>b>c7 0f Uie AbiponBs, Tol. ii. p. gnage. Nev York, SiunrdsD and Prall, 

171. 184T. 
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they liad any word for eight, few could reckon beyond ten, 
and many did not know the names of any numerals. Yet 
if a single animal was missing out of a herd of several 
hundred, they observed it immediately.' This, however, as 
Mr. Galton explains, is merely because they miss a face 
they know. Among the Zulu 'talitisupa' six, means 
literally ' take the thumb,' i.e. having used the finger of 
one hand, take the thumb of the next. ' The numbers,' 
says Lichtenstein, ' are commonly expressed among the 
Beetjnans by fingers held up, so that the word is rarely 
spoken ; many are even unacquainted with these numerals 
and never employ anything but the sign. It therefore 
occasioned me no small trouble to learn the numerals, 
and I could by no means arrive at any denomination for 
the numbers five and nine. Beyond ten even the most 
learned could not reckon, nor could I make out by what 
signs they ever designated these higher numbers.' ' 

Even in our own language the word ' five ' has a simi- 
lar origin, since it comes fi-om the Greek -n-evri, which 
again is evidently connected with the Persian pendji ; now 
in Persian ' pentcha,' means a hand, as Humboldt has 
already pointed out.' 

Tbeae examples appear to me very instructive ; we seem 
as it were to trace up the formation of the numerals ; we 
perceive the true cause of the decimal system' of notation ; 
and we obtain interesting if melancholy, evidence of the 
extent to which the faculty of thought lies dormant among 
the lower races of man. 

< LicliteiisteiD, toI. i. p. 280. Ses ■ Pemonal Eesonrclioa, LoadoD, 

atao App. 1311, vol, ii. p, 116. 

■ Loc, cil, vol. ii. App. 




rE cuatoms and lawa of the lower races, bo far as re- 
ligious and family relations are concerned, have 

already been discussed. There are, however, aome other 
points of view with reference to which it seema desirable 
to make some remarks. The progress and development of 
law is indeed one of the most interesting as well as import- 
tant sections of human history. It is far less essential, as 
Goguet' truly observes, 'de savoir le nombre desdynastiea 
et lea noma des aouverains qui les composoient ; mais 11 
eat esaentiel de connoitre lea loiz, lea arts, lea sciences et 
lea usages d'uue nation que toute I'antiquit^ a regard^ 
comme un raod&le de sagease et de vertu. Voilalea objets 
que je me suis proposes, et que je vaia traiter avec le plus 
d'exactitude qu'il me sera possible.' It is, however, im- 
posBible thoroughly to understand the lawa of the mosit 
advanced nations, unless we take into consideration those 
customs of ruder communities from which they took their 
origin, by which they are so profoundly influenced. 

The subject is, moreover, of peculiar importance to ua, 
fonning as we do part of a great and composite empire. 

It is, therefore, very much to be regretted that we are 
not more thoroughly acquainted with the laws andcoBtoms 
of aavage races. At the time Goguet published hia cele- 
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brated work, oiir knowledge was even more defective tlian 
is now the case. 

Still I am surprised that with the evidence which waa 
before him, and especially as be was one of the first to 
point out that mnch light ia thrown by the condition 
of modern savages on that of our ancestors in times now 
long gone by,' he should have regarded the monarchical 
form of government as the most ancient and most univer- 
sally established.* ' C'cat, sans contredit,' he says, ' le plu3 
anciennement et le plus universellement ^tabli.' 

A more careful consideration of the evidence afforded by 
the lower races of man would probably have modified his 
views on some other points. Tor instance,' he observes that 
' il n'est pas difficile de faire sentir par quelles raisons le 
gonvernement monarchique est le premier dont I'id^e a dii 
se presenter. II ^toit plus aise aux peuples, lorsqu'ils ont 
pens^ a ^tablir I'ordre dans la societe, de se rassembler 
sous un seul chef, que sous plusieurs : la royaut^ est 
d'ailleura une image de Tautorit^ que les pfires avoient 
originairement snr lem-a enfants : ils etoient dans ces 
premiers tema lea chefs et lea l^gislateura de leur famille.' 

Whereaa it has been already shown in the earlier 
chapters of this work that the family is by no means ao 
perfectly organised among the lowest races. 

' M, Gogiiet remftrkB tliiit sonio practised by tba English GovornmaDt 

Tftcei, beiDg ignoTsnt o! tbe art of down to iho commenctmt^nt of tba 

writing, BTfln now, ' pour conatater prfsont (cntury, ajirt I myself posBesa 

leuni vflDMs, leurs achate, Unra em- Budi B receipt girea by tlio Gnglisli 

pnintg, etc., omploifnt certains mor- Govornmsnt to the East India Com- 

ceaui de bois entaill^ diTcracmDal. pany in the year 1770. and ijuly pre- 

On loB coape en deux: 1« cr^ncier en served in the India Houae, until (rithin 

garde unemoilij.et le dibiteiirretieat llio Inst ten years. It rppmsenta 

I'autre. Quaad la dette ou la promesse 21,001)/., represented iy tiren(y-fwi 

eat acquit!^, chncun remet le morceaa equal notches in a rod of wood. ' 

qu'il avoit pM devers Im' {p. 20). ' Lae. cil. vol. i. p. 9, 

This method of keeping accounts is • Loe. cit. p. 10, 
sot eonSoed to suvngv cacoa. It was 
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Sir G. Grey,' speaicing of the Australian 3, truly says tliat 
the ' laws of this people are uafltted for the goyemment of 
a single isolated family, some of them being only ada.pted 
for the regnlation of an assemblage of families ; they conld, 
therefore, not have been a series of rules given by the first 
father to his children : again, they could not have been 
rules given by an assembly of the first fathers to their 
children, for there are these remarkable features about 
them, that some are of such a nature aa to compel those 
subject to them to remain in a state of barbarism.' 

Again Goguet ' states that ' les loix du mariage ont mis 

nfrein a une passion qui n'en voudroit reconnoitre aucun. 
les ont fiLit plus : en determinant les degres de consan- 
linit^ qui rendent lea aJliancea illegi times, elles out appria 

jx hommea a connoitre et a respecter les droits de la 
nature. Co sont ces loix enfin qui, en constatant la condi- 
tion dea enfans, ont assur^ dea citcyens a I'Etat, et donne 
am societes une forme fixe ct aasuree,' which is very far from 
being the case. I havo already observed (anlf. p. 2) that 
even Mr. Maine would doubtless have modified in some 
pointa the views expressed in his excellent wort,' if he had 
paid more attention to the manners, customs, and laws of 
savages. But, although the progress and development of 
law belong, for the most part, to a more advanced stage of 
hnman society than that which is the subject of this wort, 
still, in one sense, as already mentioned, even the lowest 
races of savages have lawa. Nay, every action of their 
lives IB regulated by numerous nilea, none the less strin- 
gent because unwritten. Thus Mr, Lang, speaking of. the 
Australiaua,* tells na that 'instead of enjoying perfect 
personal freedom, as it would at first appear, they are 

■ Orey'a Anstnilia, toI. il p. 222. 
• inc. cit. p, 20. 
' Ancient Law. 
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governed by a code of rulea and a set of customs which 
form one of the moat cruel tyrannies that has ever, perhaps, 
existed on the face of the earth, Bubjecting not only the 
will, but the property and life of the weak to the dominion 
of the strong. The whole tendency of the system ia to 
give everything to the strong and old, to the prejudice of 
the weak and young, and more particularly to the detri- 
ment of the women. They have rules by which the best 
food, the beat pieces, the best animals, &c., are prohibited 
to the women and young men, and reaorved for the old. 
The women are generally appropriated to the old and 
powerful, some of whom possess from four to seven wives ; 
while wives are altogether denied to young men, unless 
they have sisters to give in exchange, and are strong and 
courageous enough to prevent their sisters from being 
taken without exchange.' 

This is no peculiar case. No savage ia free. All over 
the world his daily life is regulated by a complicated and 
apparently most inconvenient set of customs (as forcible as 
/aws), of quaint prohibitions and privileges ; the prohibi- 
tiona fta a general rule applying to the women, and the 
privileges to the men. 

' To believe,' says Sir G. Grey,' ' that man in a savage 
state is endowed with freedom, either of thought or action, 
is erroneous in the highest degree.' 

In Tahiti,' ' the men were allowed to eat the flesh of the 
pig, and of fowls, and & variety of fish, cocoa-nuts, and 
plantains, and whatever was presented as an offering to 
the gods, which the females, on pain of death, were for- 
bidden to touch, as it was supposed they would pollute 
them. The fires on which the men's food was cooked, were 
also sacked, and were forbidden to he used by the fc 

' Orej'e AusLralia, vol. ii. p. 317. * Polynoitan Keaearthps.Tol. i 
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The baakeil in wliioh their provisions were kept, and the 
hooM in vhich the men ate, were also sacred, and pro- 
lubited to the famolea tinder tite same cruel penalty ; hence 
the inferior food, hotii for wives, daughters, &.c., was 
cooked at separatO fine, deposited in distinct baskets, 
and eaten in lonebr adibnde hy the females, in little huts 
erected for ibe poipoae.* 

'Notiung/ sajB the Biahc^ of Wellington, ' can be more 
miataiklnUiaato represent the New Zealanders as a people 
without law and order.. Thej are, and were, the slaves of 
kw, mie, and precedent.' ' 

If Bava^es paiw unnoticed many actions which we should 
consider aa highly criminal, on the other hand thej strictl;r 
forbid others which ire should consider altogether im- 
materiaL 

The natires €^ BoBsian America, near the Yukon rlyer, 
'haTO certain sapentltioaa with regard to the bones of 
animals, which they viU neither throw on the fire nor to 
the dogs, but save them in their houses or eaehet. When 
they saw us careless in such matters, they said it would 
prevent them from catching or shooting sacceasfally. 
Also, they will not throw away their hair or nails just cut 
short, but save them, hanging them frequently in packages 
on the trees.' 

The Mongols * think it a fault with a knife to touch the 
fire, or take flesh out of the pot; or to cleave wood with a 
hatchet near the hearth, ima^^ining it takes away the fire's 
power. It is no less faulty to lean on a whip, or touch 
arrows with it ; to kill young birds ; or poifr liquor on the 
ground: to strike ahorse with the bridle; or break one bone 
against another, Mr. Tylor has already pointed out * that 
almost exactly the same prohibitions occur in America. 

' Trans. Ethn. Soc 18T0, p. 367. - ' Aetley's Coll., rol. it. p. 648. ' 
' WhTKiper, TioDS. Ethn. Soc., N.3. * Earl; Hiotorf of Man, p. ISS.' 
Tol. Tii. p. 17*. 
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Some of these rulea are very sensible. Thus Tanner 
states that the Algonkin Indiana, when on a war-path, 
must not sit upon the naked ground ; but must, at least, 
have some grass or bushes under them. They must, if 
* possible, avoid wetting their feet ; but if they are com- 
pelled to wade through a swamp, or to cross a stream, they 
must keep their clothes dry, and whip their legs with 
bushes or grass, when they come out of the water.' ' Tor 
others the reason is not so obvious. Thus the small bowls 
out of which they drink are marked across the middle, 
in going out they must place one side to their mouth ; in 
returning, the other. The T«ssela must also on their 
return be thrown away, or hung up in a tree. 

Hunting tribes generally have rules, well understood, 
with reference to game. Thus among the Greenlanders, 
should a seal escape with a hunter's javelin in it, and be 
killed by another man afterwards, it belongs to the former. 
But if the seal is struck with the harpoon and bladder, and 
the string breaks, the hunter loses his right. If a man 
finds a seal dead with a harpoon in it, he keeps the seal 
but returns the harpoon. In reindeer hunting, if several 
hunters strike a deer together, it belongs to the one whose 
arrow is nearest the heart. The arrows are aU marked, so 
that no dispute can arise, but since guns have been intro- 
duced, many quarrels have taken place. Any man who 
finds a piece of drift wood {which in the far North is ex- 
tremely valuable), can appixjpriate it by 'placing a stone on 
it, as a sign that some one hoa taken possession of it. No 
other Greenlander will then touch it. 

Again, far from being informal or extemporary, the 
salutations, ceremonies, treaties, and contracts of savages 
are characterised by the very opposite qualities. 

Eyre mentions that in Australia ' in their iutercourse 
' Tanner's JJarrativo, p. 123. 
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with each other, natives of different tribes are exceedingly 
punctilious, ' ' 

Mariner gives a long account of the elaborate ceremonies 
practised hj' the Tongans, and of their regard for rank.'* 
Thus the king * was by no means of the liigheat rani. 
The Tooitonga, Veachi, and several others preceded him. 
Indeed the name Tooitonga means King of Tonga ; the 
office, however, was wholly of a religious character ; the 
Tooitonga being regarded as descended from the gods, if 
not a deity himself. He was so sacred that some words 
were retained for his exclusive use- 
Below Tooitonga and Veaohi came the priests, while 
civil society was divided into five ranks, the king, the 
nobles, the Matabooles, the Mooas, and the Tooas. The 
child took the rank of the mother among the nobles, bat 
the Matabooles were succeeded by the eldest son. 

It is curious that the use of the third person in token of 
respect occurs in Tonga, as well as acme other countries. 
' Thus the King of Tonga addressing the Tooitonga says, 
" Ho egi Tooitonga," that is, literally, thy Lord Tooi- 
tonga, in which the possessive pronoun thy, or your, is 
used instead of my ; or; if the word egi be translated lord- 
ship, or chiefship, the term of address will be more con- 
sistent and similar to ours, your lordship, your grace, your 
majesty. The title, ho egi, is never used but in addressing 
a superior chief, or speaking of a god, or in a public 
speech. Ho egi ! ^Iso means chiefs, as in the commence- 
ment of Finow's speoch.'* 

The Egbas, a negro race of West Africa, who are, says 
Burton,' ' gifted with uncommon loquacity and spare time, 
have invented a variety of salutations and counter-salutft- 

' DiscoTeriea in Anstnilia, vol. i[. ' Loc. fit. rol ii. p. 79. 
p. 2U. ' Mariner, vol. ii. p. 143. 

' Tongalslanda.TOl.ii.pp. 185, 199, ' Burton, Abbeoiuta, vol. i. p, 113. 
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tions applicable to every poHsilale occasion. For inatanee, 
Oji re, did jou wake well ? Akwaro, good morning ! 
Akaasan, good day ! Atwale, good evening ! Akware, to 
one tired. Alaisbe, to one a.t work. Akurin (from rin, 
to walk), to a traveller. Akule, to one in the house. 
AkwatijOj after a long absence. Akwalejo, to a stranger. 
Akurajo, to one in distress. Aknjiko, to one sitting. 
Akudaro to one standing. Alcnta, to one selling. Wolebe 
{be careful) to one met, and so forth. Tbe sei-vile sluish- 
tanga or postration of tbe Hindus is also a universal cnatom. 
It is performed in different ways ; tbe most general is, 
after depositing the burden, and clapping hands once, 
twice, or thrice, to go on all-fours, touch tbe ground with 
tbe belly and breast, the forehead, and both sides of tbe 
face successively ; kiss tbe earth, half rise up, then pass 
the left over tbe right foreai-m, and vice versa, and finally, 
after again saluting mother Hertha, to stand erect. The 
inferior prostrates to the superior, tbe son to tbe mother, 
the younger to the elder brother, and I have been obliged 
to correct a Moslem boy of the evil practice of aasuming a 
position in which man should address none but bis Maker. 
Tbe performance usually takes place once a day on first 
meeting, but meetings are so numerous that at least one 
hour out of the twenty-four must thus be spent by a man 
about town. Equals kneel, or rather squat, before one- 
another, and snap the fingers in the peculiarly "West 
African way, which seems to differ in every tribe.' 

In the religious customs of Tahiti,' 'however large or 
costly the sacrifices that had been offered, and however near 
its close tbe most protracted ceremony might be, if the 
priest omitted or misplaced any word in the prayers with 
which it was always accompanied, or if his attention was 
diverted by any means, so that the prayer was hai, or broken, 
' Fill in' PuljneBi&n HeseurcliQB, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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the whole waB rendered unavailable, he mast prepare other 
victims, and repeat his prayers over from the commence- 
ment,' 

la Feegee ' ' pubho bnsiness is conducted with tedious 
formality. Old forms are atiictly observed, and innova- 
tions opposed. An abundance of measured clapping of 
hands, and subdued exclamations, character iae these 
occasions. Whales' teeth and other property are never 
exchanged or presented without the following or similar 
form : " A ! woi ! woi ! woi ! A I woi ! woi ! woi !! A tabna 
levu 1 woi ! woi ! A mudua, mudua, mudua 1 " {clapping),' 
But little consideration is required to show that this is quite 
natural. In the absence of writing, evidence of contracts 
BBUst depend on the testimony of witnesses, and it is 
necessary therefore to avoid all haste which might lead to 
for ge tf nine sa, and to imprint the ceremony as much as 
possible on the minds of those present. 

Passing on to the question of property, ' La premiere loi,' 
eays Goguet,' ' qu'on ani-a ^tablie, aura ^t^ pour assigner et 
assurer a chaque habitant une certaine quantite de terrein. 
Dans les tcms ou le labourage n'etoit point encore connu, 
les terrea etoient en commuu. H n'y avoit ni homes ni 
limitcs qui en r^glassent le partage, chacun prenoit sa 
subsiatance oil il jugeoit iVpropos. On abandonnoit, on 
reprenoit successivement les memes cantons, suivant qu'ils 
etoient plus ou moins 6puia^a : cette maniere de vivre n'a 
plus 6te praticable quand I'agriculture a ete introduite. H 
fallut alors distinguer les possessions et prendre lea 
mesures n^cessaires pour faire jonir chaque citoyen du fruit 
de ses travaux. H etoit dans I'ordre que celui qui avoit 
sem^ du graia fut sur de le recneillir, et ne vit pas les 
antres profiter des peinea et dea soins qu'ils s'^toit donnas. 

' WiUiamB'Fiji and Ihe Fijiane, toI. i. p. 28. ' lee. nil. 
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De-1^ sont ^manees lea loix but la propri^t4 dea terrea, 
snr la mani&re de les partager et d'en jouir.' 

The same view hag beeii taken by other writers. It doea 
not, bowerer, appear that property in land implies, or 
necessai'ily arose from, agriculture. On the contrary, it 
exista even in hunting communities. Usually, indeed, 
during the hunting stage, property in land is tribal, not 
individual. The North American Indians seem, aa a gene- 
ral role, to have had no individual property in land. It 
appears, therefore, at first sight reniarkable, that among 
the Anstralians,' who are in most respects so much lower 
in the scale, ' every male has some portion of land, of which 
be can always point out the exact boundaries. These 
properties are subdivided by a father among his sons 
during his own lifetime, and descend in almost hereditary 
succession. A man can dispose of or barter his lands to 
others, but a female never inherits, nor has primogeniture 
among the sons any peculiar rights or advantages.' Nay, 
more than this, there are some tracts of land, peculiarly 
rich in gum, &c., and over which, at the period when the 
gum is in season, numerous families have an acknowledged 
right, although they are not allowed to come there at other 
times.* Even the water of the rivers is claimed aa pro- 
perty by some of the Australian tribes, ' Trespass for the 
purpose of hunting ' is in Australia regarded aa a capital 
offence, and is, when possible, punished with death.' 

The explanation seems to be that the Redskins depended 
mainly on the larger game, while the Australians fud on 
opossums, reptiles, insects, roots, &c. The Redskin, there- 
fore, if land had been divided into individual allotments, 
might have been starved in the vicinity of abundance j 

' Eyre, DiscoTeries in Aiutrulia, * Grey'a AiutruliH, vol. ii. p. 2S8. 
Tol. ii. p. 297. See also L&ng in ■ Lor., cil. p. 236. 
Qrcf'i AuBlfali&, tdI. i>. p. S32, 
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while the Australian could generally obtain food on liis 
own property. 

In Polynesia,' where cultivation was carefuUy attended 
to, as in Tahiti, ' every portion of land has its respective 
owner ; and even the distinct trees on the land had some- 
times different proprietors, and a tree, and the land it 
grew on, different owners.' 

Even, however, an agricultural condition does not 
necessarily require individual property in land ; in the 
Russian 'Mirs,' or communal villages, moveable property 
alone was individual ; the land was common.' 

In other parts of Russia, ' after the expiration of a given, 
but not in all cases of the same, period, separate owner- 
ships are extinguished, the land of the village is thrown 
into a mass, and then it is re-distributed among the 
families composing the community, according to their 
number. This repartition having been effected, the rights 
of families and of individuals are again allowed to branch 
out into various lines, which they continue to follow till 
another period of division comes round.' ' 

It is stated to have been a principle of the earliest 
Sclavonian laws that the property of fa.mities could not be 
divided for a perpetuity. Even now in parts of Servia, 
Croatia, and Austrian Sclavonia, the entire land is culti- 
vated by the villagers, and the produce is annually divided. 

Diodorua Siculua states that the Celtiberians divided their 
land annually among individuals, to be laboured for the 
use of the public; and that the product was stored up, and 
distributed from time to time among the necessitous.' 

In New Zealand there were three distinct tenures of 
land : * viz., by the tribe, by the family, and by the indi- 
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vidual. The common riglits of a tribe were often very ex- 
tensive, and complicated by intermarriages. The eel cute, 
also, are strictly preserved as private property. Children, 
as soon as they were bom, had a right to a share of the 
iamily property. 

It does not, however, necessarily follow that property in 
land involves the power of sale. ' We are too apt,' says 
Campbell,' ' to forget that property in land, as a transferable 
mercantile commodity absolutely owned and passing from 
hand to hand like any chattel, is not an ancient institution, 
but a modem development, reached only in a few very ad- 
vanced countries.' ' It may be said,' he adds,* ' of all landed 
tenures in India previous to our rule, that tliey were prac- 
tically not transferable by sale; and that only certain 
classes of the better-defined claims were to some extent 
transferable by mortgage. The seizure and sale of land 
for private debt was whoUy and utterly unknown, — such an 
idea bad never entered into the native imagination.' 

Still less does the possession of land necessarily imply 
the power of testamentary disposition, and we find as a 
matter of fact that the will is a legal process of very late 
origin. 

I have already mentioned the state of entire lawlessness 
which exists in Africa, between the death of one ruler and 
the election of his successors. 

It is stated that formerly, when a Greenlandex died, if 
he had no grown-up children, his property was regarded 
as having no longer an owner, and every one took what he 
chose, or at least what he could get, without the slightest 
regard to the wretched widow or children.' 

There is, indeed, no more interesting chapter in Mr. 
Maine's work than that on ths early history of teata- 

■ Sjstema of LandTennrp, p. ISl. ' Ccoutz, Historf of Grecnlaiid, tqL 

' Ibid. p. 171. i. p-iea. 
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meutary Buccesaion. He points otit that the essence of 
a will, as now Trnderatood, is, firatlj, that it should take 
eflfect at death ; secondly, that it may be preserved secret; 
aud thirdly, that it is retocable. Yet in Roman law wills 
acquired these characterifitica but alowly and graduallr, 
and in the earlier stages of civilisation wills were entirelj 
unknown. 

In Athens tbe power of willing was introduced by Solon, 
only, Lowever, in cases when a person died childless. The 
barbarians on the north of the Boman Empire were, sajs 
Maine,' • confessedly strangers to any such conception as 
that of a Will. The best authorities agree tha,t there is no 
trace of it in those parts of their written codes which com- 
prise the customs practised by them in their originaJ seats 
and in their subsequent settlement on the edge of the 
Boman Empire.' 

And a^in in studying the ancient Grerman laws, ' one 
result has invariably disclosed itself — that the ancient 
nucleus of the code contains no trace of a will.' • 

The Hindoos also were entire strangera to the will.* 

It is therefore remark able in Austraha, 'a father divides 
his land during his lifetime, fairly apportioning it amongst 
his several sons, and at as early an age as foorteen or 
fifteen they can point out the portion which they are 
eventually to inherit. If the males of a family become 
extinct, the male children of the daughters inherit their 
grandfather's land.'^ 

Again, in Tahiti, the system of willing was (I presume 
when there were no children), in full force," ' not only vrith 
reference to land, but to any other kind of property. Un- 
acquainted with letters, they could not leave a written 
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■ Eyre's Australia, to!, ii. p. 330. 
' Ellis' Polynosiaa 'Renearcher, voL 
p. S62. 
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will, but during a season of illaesa, those posaessing pro- 
perty frequently called together the membera of the family, 
or confidential friends, and to them gave directions for the 
disposal of their effects after their decease. This was 
considered a kind of sacred charge, and was usually 
executed with fidelity.' 

Tor the modem will, however, we are mainly indebted to 
the Bomans. At first, indeed, even Eoman wills, if so 
they may be called, were neither secret, deferred, nor 
revocable. On the contrary, they were made in pubhc, 
before not leas than five witnesses, they took effect at once, 
and were irrevocable. Hence it is probable that they were 
only made juat before death. 

It seems prdbable that the power of vrilting was con- 
fined to those who bad no natural heirs ; such was cer- 
tainly the case in Athens. So also in Rome, the will 
does not seem to have been used as a means of disinheriting^ 
or of effecting an unequal distribution of the property. 

Under these circnmstanees it appears at first sight 
remarkable that the Eomans ehould have regarded for- 
feiture of testamentary privileges as one of the greatest 
misfortunes, and should have regarded as a bitter curae 
the wish that a man might die intestate. The explanation 
of this seems to lie in the ideas of family relationship. 
Children being slaves, and as such incapable of holding 
property,' it would naturally be the wish of the father to 
emancipate his favourite sons ; but as soon as this was 
effected they ceased to belong to the family, and could not 
consequently inherit as heirs at law. On the death of a 
Roman citizen, in the absence of a will, the property des- 
cended to the unemancipated children, and after them to 
the nearest grade of the agnatit; kindred. Hence the same 
feeling which induced a Roman to emancipate his sons, 
' Maine's Aucient Law, p. 180. 
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impelled him also to make a irH, (cr- if he did nci do m, 

emancipaUon involved di^nberi'taiice. 

The taming point in the history of the Roman will 
appears to hare been the period at which the presence of 
the tme heir was dispensed with when the irill was madf: 
When this was first permitted does not seem to be exactij 
known, hut it was sanctioned in the time of Gains, wbo 
Ured daring the reigTis of the Antooines ; at this period 
also wills had become revocable,' and even in the time of 
Hadrian a testament was rendered invalid when a 'post- 
linmns suns ' arose, i.e. when a child was bom aftw the 
will was made.* 

In the absence of willa, the interests of the children were 
in some cases secnred by customs rcsemblidg those of the 
Kossian village commnnities, or * Mirs,' in which children 
have a right to their share as soon as they are horn. Sor 
are such rights confined to communal properties. In Eonie 
countries the children have a vested right to a porticai of 
their father's estate. Here therefore, in the absence of 
children, the will is replaced by adoption, the importance 
attached to which is, as I have already mentioned, one of 
the reasons for the inaccuracy of thought among the lower 
races on the sabject of relationship. 

' Among the Hindoos, 'the instant a son is bom* he 
acquires a vested right in hia father's property, which 
cannot be sold without recognition of his joint -ownOTship. 
On the son's attaining full age, he can sometimes compel 
a partition of the estate even against the consent of the 
parent; and, should the parent acquiesce, one son can 
always have a partition even against the will of the others. 
On such partition taking place, the father has no Sydvantoge 
over his children, except that he has two of the shares 

en- ' loe, eit. com. 11, see. cxliii. 

' Maiae'a Ancient Law, p, 228. 
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instead of one. The ancient law of the German tribes waa 
exceedingly similar. The Allod or domain of the family 
■was the joint property of the father and his Bona,* Ac- 
cording to ancient German law, also, children were co- 
proprietors with their father, and the family endowment 
could not be parted with except by general consent. 

This probably explains the remarkable custom that 
Tahiti the king abdicated as soon as a son was bom to 
him ; and landowners nnder similar cii'Cnmstances lost the 
fee-simple of their land, and became mere trustees for the 
infant possessora.' 

The Basutos have a strict system of primogeniture, and, 
even during the father's life, the eldest son has consider- 
able power both over the property and the younger 
children,' 

The same system, in combination with inheritance 
through females, is also in full force in Feejee, where it ie 
known as Vasu. The word means a nephew or niece, 
' but becomes a title of office in the case of the male, who, 
in some localities, has the extraordinary privilege of 
appropriating whatever he chooses belonging to his uncle, 
or those under his uncle's power,'* This is one of the most 
remarkable parts of Feejee despotism. * However high a 
chief may be, if he has a nephew he has a master,' and 
resistance is rarely thought of, Tbakonauto, while at war 
with his uncle, actually supplied himself with ammunition 
from bis enemies' stores. 

Perhaps also the curious custom of naming the father 
after the child, may have originated from some such regu- 
lation. Thus in Australia,' when a roan's eldest chiH is 
named, the father takes ' the name of the child, Kadlit- 



; 



■ Ellia' FalynoiEan Itesoarches, 

pp. 316, 347. 

' Casalis' Basutos, p. 178. 
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piima,, the father of Kadli ; the mother is called Kadling- 
angki, or mother of Eadli, from ngangld, a female or 
woman.' This cnstom aeema very general throughout the 
continent. 

In America we find the same hahit.' Thus ' with the 
Kutchin the father takes hia name from his son or daughter 
not the son from the father as with us. The father's 
name is formed by the addition of the word tee to the end 
of the son's name; for instance, Que-ech-et may have a 
son and call him Sah-neu. The father is now called Sah- 
neu-tee, and the former name of Que-ech-et is forgotten.' 

In Simiatra, 'the father,' in many parts of the country, 
particularly in Passum-mah, is distinguished by the name 
of his first child, aa " Pa^Ladin," or " Pa-Itindu," (Pa for 
bapa, signifying "the father of") and loses, in this acquired, 
his own proper name. This is a singular custom, and 
aurely less conformable to the order of nature than that 
which names the son after the father. There, it is not usual 
to give them a galar on their marriage, aa with the Eejangs, 
among whom the filionymic ia not eo common, thoiigh 
sometimes adopted, and occasionally joined with the 
galar ; as Kadin-pa-Chirano. The women never chajige the 
name given them at the time of their birth ; yet frequently 
they are called through courtesy, from their eldest child, 
" Ma si ano," the mother of such an one ; but rather aa a 
polite description than a name.' 

As a general mle property decends to the eldest son, if 
any, but Duhalde mentions that among the Tartars the 
youngest aon inherited the property, because the elder 
one? as they reach manhood leave tho paternal tent, 
and take with them the quantity of cattle which their 
father chooses to give them. A similar custom existed 

' Smithsonian Eeporl, 1866, p, ' Matedon'e History of Sumfttia, 
328. r- 23G. 
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among tlie Mi-us of the Arrawat hills also,' and even in 
Bome districts of our own country, during ante-Norman 
times, nnder the name of Borougli English." 

There are also cases, as for instance among the Hindoos, 
in which the rule of primogeniture is followed as regards 
office or power, politically, but not with reference to 
property. 

Among the lower races of men, the chiefs scarcely take 
any cognisance of offences, unleae they relate to such things 
as directly concern, or are supposed to concern, the inter- 
ests of the community generally. Aa regards private in- 
juries, every one must protect or avenge himself. The 
admiuiatration of justice, saya Du Tertre,* 'among the 
Caribbians is not eierciaed by the captain, nor by any 
magistrate ; but, aa it is amon^ the Tapinambous, he who 
thinks himself injured gets such satisfaction of his adver- 
sary as he thinks fit, according as his passion dictates to 
him, or his strength permits him: the pubhc does not 
concern itaelf at all in the puniahmeiit of criminals, and if 
any one among them suffers an injury or affront, without 
endeayouring to revenge hims&lf, he is slighted by all the 
rest, and accounted a coward, and a person of no eBteem,' 

Among the North American Indians,* if a man was min-- 
dered, ' the family of the deceased only have the right of 
taking satisfaction; they collect, eonsult> and decree. The 
rulers of a town or of the nation have nothing to do or say 
in the business.' Indeed, it would seem that the object of 
legal regulations was at first not so much to punish the 
offender, as to restrain and mitigate the vengeance in- 
flicted by the a^rieved party. 

' tewin's Hill Tracts of ChiUagong, p. 316. Labat also makea s very 

p. ]S1. Bimilar atatemDiit. Voyage aux Isles 

■ Wren Hostytis in Coitoma of lAod d'Am^rigae, vol. ti. p. B3. 
TennrB, p. 104. ' Trans. Amsr, Anliq. Sot Tol. L 

' Hietorj of the Caribby Islands, p. 291. 
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The amount of legal revenge, if I may bo call it, ia oftea J 
strictly regulated, even where we should least expect to I 
find such limitations. Thus in Australia,' crimes 'may! 
be compounded for by the criminal appearing and submit- I 
ting himself to the ordeal of having spears thrown at him | 
by all such persons as conceive themselves to have been 
aggrieved, or by permitting spears to be thrust tlirough 
certain parts of his body ; such aa tlirough the thigh, or 
the calf of the leg, or nnder the arm. The part which is 
to be pierced by a spear, is fixed for all common crimes, 
and a native who has incurred this penalty sometimes 
quietly holds out his leg for the injured paj^ty to thrust his 
spear through.' So strictly is the amount of punishment 
limited, that if in inflietiug such spear wounds, a man, 
either through careleasnesa or from any other cause, ex- 
ceeded the recognised limits — if, for instance, he wounded 
the femoral artery — he would in his turn become liable to 
puniahment. 

Such cases as these seem to me to throw great light on 
the origin of the idea of property. Possession de facto 
needs of course no explanation. When, however, any rules 
were laid down regulating the amount or mode of ven- 
geance which might be taken in revenge for disturbance; 
or when the chief thought it worth while himself to settle 
disputes about possession, and thus, while increasing }aa J 
own dignity, to check quarrels which might be injurioosl 
to the general interests of the tribe; the natural effect I 
would be to develop the idea of mere possession into that ' 
of property. 

Since, then, crimes were at first regarded merely aa per- J 
Bonal matters, in which the aggressor and the victim a 
were interested, and with which society was not concerned 
^.auy crime, even murder, might be atoned for by tJie paT- 

' Sir O. Grey's A\i?tm]iu. vol. ii. p. 243. 
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ment of Buch a sum of money as sutiafied the representa- 
tives of the murdered man. This payment was proportioned 
to the injury done, and had uo relation to the crime as a 
crime. Hence, as the injury was the same whether the 
death was accidental or designed, so also was the penalty. 
Hence our word 'pay,' which comes from the Latin 
' pacare,' to appease or pacify. 

The Eomana, on the contrary, based any claim for com- 
pensation on the existence of a, ' culpa ; ' and hence laid _ 
down that where there had been no 'culpa,' no actioin 
for reparation could lie. This led to very inconvenient 
consequences. Thus, as Lord Karnes' has pointed out, 
' Labeo scribit, si cum vi ventornm navis impulsa asset 
in funes anehorarum alterius, et nautte funes prsecidissent ; 
si, nullo alio modo, nisi pnecisia funibus, eiplicare se po- J 
tuit, nullam actionem dandam ; ' b. 29, § 3, ad leg. Aqml,^ 
'Quod dicitup damnum injuria datum AquUia peraequi sio^ 
erit aceipiendum, ut videatur damnum injuria datum quod 
cum damno injuriam attulerit j nisi magnavi cogente, fuerit 
factum. Ut Celsus scribit circa eum, qui incendii arcendi 
gratia vicinas Eedes intercidit : et aive pervenit ignis, sirsJ 
antea extinctua est, extimat legis AquiliEB actionem cesBare.'H 
b. 49, § 1, eod. In English thus : In the opinion of Labeo, * 
if a ship is driven by the violence of a tempest among the 
anchor-ropes of another ship and the sailors cut the ropes, 
having no other means of getting free, there is no action ■ 
competent. The Aquilian law must be understood to applj^ 
only to snch damage aa carriea the idea of an injury along^ 
with it, imlesa such injury has not been wilfully done, but 
from necessity. ' Thus Celaua piits the case of a person 
who, to stop the progress of a fire, pulls down his neigh- 
bour's house ; and whether the fire had reached that house 
which is pulled down, or was extinguished before it got 

' HiHtorj- of Mnn, Tol. iv. p. 34. ■ 
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to it, in neither case, he tliinks, will an action be com- 
petent from the Aquilian law.' 

It wonld however appear that, even in Koman law, the 
opposite and more usual principle originaUj prevailed. 
This is indicated, for instance, by the great differe 
in the penalties imposed by ancient laws on offenders 
caught in the act, and those only detected after consider- 
able delay, la the old Boman law, as in that of some 
other countries, thieves were divided into manifest, and 
non-manifest. The manifest thief who was caught in the 
act, or at any rate with the stolen goods atUl in his pos- 
Bession, became, according to the law of the twelve tables, 
the slave of the person robbed, or if he was already a slave, 
was put to death. The non-manifest thief, on the other 
hand, was only liable to return double the value of tb.e 
goods he had stolen. Subsequently, the very severe 
punishment in the case of the manifest thief was miti- 
gated, but he was still forced to pay four times the value 
of what he had stolen, or twice as much as the uou-mani- 
fest thief. 

The same principle was followed by the North American 
Indians.' Again, in the German and Anglo-Saxon codes, 
a thief caught in the act might be killed on the spot. 
Thus the law followed the old principles of private ven- 
geance, and in settling the amount of punishment, took as 
a guide the measure of revenge likely to be taken by an 
aggrieved person under the circumstances of the case,* 

In the South Sea Islands, according to "Williams,^ ca,ses 
of theft were seldom brought before the king or chiefs, 
but the people avenged their own injuries. The rights of 
retaliation, however, had almost a legal force, for ' alUioiigli , 



' Trans. Amer. Antiq. Soe, voL i. ' PoljuesianllaBfiarelies, ToLii. pp^ 

285. ses, 372. ' 

1 Stt Mkine, loc. eit. p, 37S. 
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the jjaitj tlias plundered them, they would not iitteinptto 
prevent the seizure ; had they done so, the population of 
the district would have assisted those, who, according to 
the established custom, were thus punishing tlie aggresaora. 
Such was the usual method resorted to for punishing tlie 
petty thefts committed among themselves.' 

So also as regards personal injuries. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons the ' wergUd,' or fine for injuriee, was evidently 
a substitute for personal vengeance. Every part of the 
body had a recognised value, even the teeth, nails, and 
hair. Nay, the value assigned to the latter was propor- 
tionately very high; the loas of the beard being estimated 
at twenty shillinga, while the breaking of a thigh was only 
fixed at twelve. In other cases also the effect on personal 
appearance seems to have earned great weight, for the loss 
of a front tooth was estimated at six shillings, while the 
fracture of a rib was only fixed at three. In the case of a 
slave the fine was paid to the owner. 

The amount varied according to the rank of the person 
injured. All society below the royal family and the Eal- 
dorman was divided into three classes ; the Tywhiud man, 
or Ceorl, was estimated at 200 shillings according to the 
laws of Mercia; the Sixhind man at GOO shillings, while 
the death of a royal thane was estimated at 1,200 
shillings.' 

The severity of early codes, and tJie uniformity in the 
amounts of punishment which characterises them, is pro- 
bably duo to the same cause. An individual who felt 
himself aggrieved woiild not weigh very philosophically the 
amount of punishment which he was entitled to inflict ; and 
no doubt when in any community some chief, in advance of 
his time, endeavoured to substitute public law for private 

■ Stadont. num.p, Ti. Hallum.ToL i. p. 372. 
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vengeance, hie object would be to induce those who had 
cause of complaint to apply to the law for redresa, rather 
than to avenge themselves ; which of conrse would not be 
the case if the penalty allotted by the law was mucli 
less than that which custom wotild allow them to infiict 
for themselves. 

Subsequently, when punishment waa substituted for 
pecuniary compensation, the same rule waa at first applied, 
and the distinction of intention was overlooked. Nay, so 
long had the importance of intention been diaregarded, 
that although it is now recognised in our criminal courts, 
yet, as Mr. Bain points out,' ' a mora! stigma is still 
attached to intellectual error by many people, and even by 
men of cultiyation.' 

In this, as in so many of our other ideas and tastes, we 
are still influenced by the condition of our ancestors in 
bygone ages. What that condition was I have in this 
work attempted to indicate, believing as I do that the 
earlier mental stagea through which the human race has 
passed, are illustrated by the condition of existing, or 
recent, savages. The history of the human race has, I 
feel satisfied, on the whole been one of progress. I do 
not of course mean to say that every race is necessarily 
advancing : on tlie contrary, most of the lower ones are 
almost stationary ; and there are, no doubt, cases in which 
nations have fallen back; but it seems an almost invariable 
rule that such races are dying out, while those which 
are stationary in condition, are stationary in numbers 
also; on the other hand, improving nations increase in 
numbers, so that they always encroach on less progres- 
aive races. 

In conciusion then, whUe I do not mean for a moment to 

and Moral Science, p. TIB. 
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deny that there are cases in which nations have retro- 
graded, I regard theae as exceptional instances. The facts 
and axgnments mentioned in this work afford, I think, 
strong grounds for the following conclusions ; namely, — 

That existing savages are not the descendants of civilised 
ancestors. 

That the primitive condition of man was one of utter 
barharism. 

That from this condition several races have indepen- 
dently raised themselves. 

Theae views follow, I think, from strictly scientiiic con- 
siderations. We shall not be the less inclined to adopt 
them, on account of the cheering prospects whiA they 
hold out for the future. 

In the closing chapter of 'Prehistoric Times,' while 
iully admitting the charms of savage life, I have en- 
deavoured to point out the immense advantages which we 
enjoy. Here I will only add that if the past history of 
man has been one of deterioration, we have but a ground- 
less expectation of future improvement: on the other hand, 
if the past has been one of progress, we may fairly hope that 
the future will be so also ; that the blessings of civilisation 
will not only be extended to other eountriea and to other 
nations, but that even in our own land they will be rendered 
more general and more equable ; so that we shall not see 
before us always, as now, countrj-men of our own hving in 
our very midst a life worse than that of a savage ; neither 
enjoying the rough advantages and real, though coarse, 
pleasures of savage life, nor yet availing themselves of the 
far higher and more noble opportunities which lie within 
the reach of civilised Man. 
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APPENDIX. 



ON THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OP MAN. 
PART I. 
t Paper bbu> beforr tbe Bbitiss Assocutiok 



SIDE by Hide witli the different opiaiona as to the origin of man, 
tliere are two opposite views with reference to the primitive con- 
dition of the first men, or first beings worthy to be bo called. Many 
writers have conaidercd that man was at first a mere savage, and that 
the course of hialory has on tlie whole been a progress towards civili- 
sation, though at times — and at some times for centuries — some races 
have been Btatiouarj', or even have retrograded. Other authors, of 
no leas eminence, have taken a diametricallj opposite view. Accord 
ing to them, man was, from the commencement, pretty much what 
II he is at present ; if possible, even more ignorant of the arts and 

sciences than now, but with mental qualities not inferior to our 
own. Savages they consider to be the d^enerate descendants of far 
superior ancestors. Of the recent supporters of this theory, the late 
ir Archbishop of Dublin was amongst the most eminent. 

1 Dr. Whately enunciates his opinions in the following words ;' — 

' We have no reason to believe that any community ever did, 
or ever can emerge, unassisted by external helpa, from a state of 
ulter barbarism unto anything that can be called civilisation,' ' Man j 

has not emerged fi:om the savage state ; the progress of any com- ' 

munity in civilieation, by its own intermil means, must always have 
begun from a condition removed from that of complete bnrbarism, j 

out of which it does not appear that men ever did or can raise 
tliemselves.' i 

Thus,headJs, 'theanctent Germans, who cultivated corn— though 

L' Wimttly. Political Ecoiiomj, p. 68. ^^^^J 
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tbeir agriculture was probably in a very rude atate — who not only 
had numerous herds of cattle, but employed the labour of brutes, 
and even made use of cavalry in their wars, . , . these cannot with 
propriety be reckoned savages ; or if they are to be so called {for it 
is not worth while to dispute about a word), tlien I would admit 
that, in this sense, mea may advance, and in fact have advanced, by 
their own unassisted efforts, from the savage to the civilised state.' 
Tiiialimitationof the term 'savage' to the very lowest representatives 
of the human race no doubt renders Dr. Whately's theory more 
tenable by increaBing the difficulty of bringing forward conclusive 
evidence against it. The Archbishop, indeed, expresses himself 
throughout his argument, as if it would be easy to produce the 
required evidence in opposition to his theory, supposing that any 
race of savages ever had raised themselves to a state of civilisation. 
The manner, however, in which he has treated the case of the Man- 
dans — a tribe of North American Indians — effectually disposes of 
this hypothesis. This unfortunate people is described as having 
been decidedly more civilised than those by which they were 
Burrouuded, Having, then, no neighbours more advanced than 
themselves, tiiey were quoted as furnishing an instance of savages 
who had civilised themselves without externa! aid. In anawei to 
this. Archbishop Whately asks, — 

' IsL How do we know that tlieseMandans were of the same race 
aa their neighbours ? ' 

' 2ndly. How do we know tliat tJieirs is not the original level from 
which the other tribes have fallen ? ' 

' Srdly and lastly. Supposing that the Mandana did emerge from 
llie savage state, how do we know that this miiy not have been 
through the aid of nome strangers coming among tliem- — like the 
Manco-Capao of Peru^from some more civilised country, perh»iw 
long before the days of Columbus ? ' 

Supposing, however, for a moment, and for the sake of argument, 
that the Mandaas, or any other race, were originally savages, and had 
civilised themselves, it would still be manifestly — from the Terjr 
nature of the casfr — impossible to bring forward the kind of evideuoe 
demanded by Dr. Whately. No doubt he ' may confidently ttffinu 
that we find no one recm-ded instance of a tribe of savages, properlr 
GO styled, rising . into a civilised state without instruction and 
assistance from a people alreaily civilised.' Starting with the pro- 
viso that savages, properly eo styled, are ignorant of letters, and 
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la) ing it down as a condition that no civilised example ahotdd ha 
placed before them, tlie existence of any such record ia an impoa- 
ability ; its very presence would dcatroy its value. In another 
paaaage, Archbishop Whately «ays, indeed, ' If man generally, or 
Eome particular race, be capable of self-civiliEation, in either case it 
may be expected that some record, or tradition, or monument of the 
actual occurrence of such an event should be found.' So far from 
tliis, the exist«nco of any Buch record would, according to the very 
hypothesis itself, be impoaaible. Traditions are aliort-lived and 
untrustworthy. A 'monument' which could prove the actual 
occurrence of a race capable of self-civilisation, I confess myself 
unable to conceive. What kind of a monument would the Arch- 
bishop accept aa proving that the people by whom it was made 
had been originally savage ? that they had raised themselves, and 
had never been influenced by strangers of a auperior race ? 

But, sajB Archbishop Whately, 'We have accounts of various 
savage tribes, in different parts of the globe, who have been visited 
from lime to time at considerable intervals, but have had no settled 
intercourse with civilised people, and who appear to continue, as far 
as can be ascertained, in the same uncultivated condition ; ' and he 
adduces one case, that of the New Zealanders, who ' seem to have 
been in quite aa advanced a stale when Tasman discovered the 
country in 1642,83 they were when Cook visited it one hundred 
and twenty-seven years after,' We have been accustomed to see 
around ua an improvement so rapid that we forget how short a 
period a century ia in the history of tlie human race. Even taking 
the ordinary chronology, it is evidtnt that if in 6,000 years a 
given race haa only progressed from a state of utter savagery to tho 
condition of the Australian, we could not expect to find much ciianei' 
in one more century. Many a, fishing village, even on our own 
coast, is in very nearly the same condition as it was one hundred 
and twenty-seven yearaago. Moreover, I might fiiirly answer that, 
according to Whately'a own definition of a aavage state, the New 
Zealanders would certainly be excluded. They cultivated the 
ground, they had domestic animals, they constructed elaborate forti- 
fications and made excellent canoes, and were certainly not in a Btat« 
of utter barbarism. Or I might arg-ue that a short visit, like thatof 
Tasman, could give little insight into the true condition of a people. 
I am, however, the less disposed to question the statement made by 
Archbishop Whatoly, because the iiict that tnany races are now 



t tt' SAT&GES. 

piMdMLttf ttti kmr j ia in mStT- an aigMiBt againn ihe theory of 
plUit dnt rf pxtgrSH. Cirilised races are 
■ K^d, 1 1>dnv, W»e once in a stale of 
On We eonlfUj, wgus onr c^poaent;, earagea are 
tiM d w eep dn tt trf ctnliied nce^ ntd Intra Biuk to their preeait 
gcndhioa. Bnt AidilMlKip Wlwtd; admits that the civilised 
»CM an Kill nHng, wliile die «ngw an nationar; ; and, odd); 
Wioiigh, aeeatt to r^aid this aa an aigmnait in support of ibe very 
lliitiaM»pTOpowtion,fliattibc diffennee between the two i^ due, not 
to dM p rogr M i of dw one aet of laoea — a pco^e^ which every one 
admila— but to the drgndatim of tfaom irlioni be himself maintuiiH 
to ba ■tationiry. The dehiami ia natmal, and like that which 
wnrj one mnrt hare flonietimaa axpmicnced in looking out of a. 
tndn in motion, when the wooda and fieldi aeem to be flying from 
m ve know that in reali^ we aie moving and they are 



But it fl aipwd, 'If vum, whan firat oetted, was left, like the 
hmtei^ to the anaitled exerdae of dion natmul powers of body and 
mind iriddiare common to the Xsropeasand to the New Hollander, 
how oomaa it diat the Enropeaa ia not now in the condition of the 
NewHonandatT' The anHretto Okia, I ttiink, the following -.—Tji 
th« firit place, Attstralia possesses neither cereals nor any animals 
which can be domesticated with advantage ; and in the second, we 
find even in the same family — among children of the same parents — 
the most opposite dispositions ; in the same nation, there are femilies 
of high character, and others in which every member is more or iess 
criminal. But in tbia case, as in the laat, the Archbishop's ailment, 
if good at aJl, ia good against hia own view. It is like an Australian 
boomerang, which recoila upon its owner. The Archbishop beliered 
in the unity of the human race, and argued that man was originally 
civilised (in a certain sense). ' How comes it, then,' I might a^ 
him, ' that the New Hollander is not now in the condition of the 
European t ' In another passage, Archbishop Whately quotes, with 
approbation, a passage from President Smith, of the college of New 
Jersey, who says that man, ' cast out an orphan of nature, naked 
and helpless into the savage forest, must have periabed before he 
could have learned how to supply his most immediate and urgent 
wants. Suppose him to have been created, or to have started into 
being, one knows not how, in the full strength of his bodily powers^ 
how long must it have been before he could have known the proper 
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use of hia limba, or how to apply them to climb the tree 1 ' &c. &a. 
Exactly the same, however, might be said of the gorilla or the 
chimpanzee, which certainly are not the degraded descendants of 
civilised ancestors. 

Having thus very briefly considered the arguments brought 
forward by ArcLhiehop Whately, I will proceed to state, also very 
briefly, some facts which eeem to militate against the view advocated 
by him. 

Firstly, I will endeavour to show tliat there are indications of 
progress even among savages. 

Secondly, That among the moat civilised nations there are traces 
of original barbarism. 

The Archbishop supposes that men were, from the beginning, 
herdsmen and oultivatoi-s. We know, however, that the AuBtruliana, 
North and South Americans, and several other more or leas savage 
races, living in countries eminently suited to our domestic animals, 
and to the cultivation of cereals, were yet entirely ignorant both of 
the one and Oie other. It is, I think, improbable that any race of 
men. who Lad once been agriculturists and herdsmen should 
entirely abandon pursuits so easy and advantageous ; and it is still 
more improbable that, if we accept Usher's very limited chronology, 
all tradition of such a. change should be lost. Moreover, even if in 
the course of time the descendants of the present colonists in (say) 
America or Australia were to Ml into such a state of barbarism, still 
herds of wild cattle, descended from those imported, would probably 
continue to live in those countries ; and even if these were exter- 
minated, their skeletons would testify to their previous existence; 
whereas, we know that not a single bone of the ox or of the 
domestic sheep has been found either in Australia or in America. 
The same argument applies to the horse, since the fosal horse of 
South America did not belong to Uie same species as our domestic race. 
So, again, in the case of plants. We do not know that any of our 
cultivated cereals would survive in a wild state, though it is highly 
probable that, perhaps in a modified form, they would do so. But 
there are many other plants which i'ollow in the train of man, and 
by which the botany of South America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
has been almost as profoundly modified as their ethnoli^y has been 
by the arrival of the white man. The Maoris have a melancholy 
proverb, that the Maoris disappear before the white man, just 
thu white tnan's rat destroys the native rat, the European 
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fly drives away the Maori fly, and the clover killa tlia New Zealand 

A Tery interesting paper on this subject, by Dr. Hoolier, whosp 
authority no one will question, ia contained in the ' Natural UisUiiy 
Review ' for 1664 :—' In Australia and New Zealand,' lie says, ' " 
instance, the noisy train of English emigration ia not more surely 
doing its work, than the 'stealthy tide of English weeds, which are 
creeping over the surface of the waste, cultiTated, and virgin soil, 
in annually increasing numberB of genera, species, and individuals. 
Apropos of this subject, a correspondent, W. T. Locke Travera, Esq., 
F.L.S., a moat active New Zealand bolaniat, writing from Canter- 
bury, says, " Tou would be surprised at the rapid spread of European 
and foreign plants in this country. All along the sides ot the mi ' 
lines of road through the plains, 3 Fohjgonum (aviculare), called 
cow-grass, grows moat luxuriantly, the roots sometimea two feet in 
depth, and the plants spreading over an area irom four to five feet in 
diameter. The dock {Rtimfx obtusi/olius or -S. crispua) is to be 
found in every river-bed, extending into the valleys of the mountain- 
rivers, imtil these become mere torrcnta. T)ie sow-thistle is spread 
all over the country, growing lusuriantly nearly up to 6,000 feet. 
The watercress increases in our still rivers to such an extent as to 
threaten to choke them altogether."' ' The cardoon of the Argentine 
Republics is another remarkable instance of the same fact. We may 
therefore safely assume that if Australia, New Zealand, or South 
America had ever been peopled by a race of herdsmen and agri- 
culturists, the fauna and flora of those countries would almost 
inevitably have given evidence of the fact, and differed much from 
the condition in which they were discovered. We may also assert, 
as a general proposition, that no weapons or implements of metal 
have ever been found ia any country inhabited by eavagee wlioliy 
ignorant of metallurgy. A still stronger case is alForded by pot- 
tery. Pottery is very indestmctible ; when used at all, it is always 
nbundant, and it possesaea two qualities — tiose, namely, of being 
ea^ to break and yet difficult to destroy, which render it very 
valuable in an arehteo logical point of view. Moreover it ia, in most 
cases, associated with bxiriala. It is therefore a very significant 
. feet, that no fragment of pottery has ever been found in Australia, 
', New Zealand, or the Polynesian Islands. It seems to me extremely 
I improbable that an art so easy and so useful should ever have been 
lost by any race of men. Moreover, iliis argument applies to several 
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fither arts and instruments. I will mention, only two, tbough 
eereral others might be brought forward. The art of spinning and 
the use of the bow are quite unknown to many races of aavagea, and 
yet would havdly be likely to have been abandoned when once 
known. The absence of architectural reniaina in these countries is 
another argument. Archbishop Whately, indeed, claims this as 
being in hia favour ; but the absence of monuments in a country is 
surely indicative of barbarism, and not of civilisation. 

The mental condition of ravages also seems to me to speak 
strongly against the ' degrading ' theoiy. Not only do the religionH 
of the low races appear to be indigenous, but, aa already shown' — 
according to many trustworthy witnesses, merchants, philosophers, 
naval men, and missionaries alike — there are many races of mt'n. 
who are altogether destitute of a religion. The cases are, jierhaps, 
less numerous than they are asserted to be ; but some of them rest 
on good evidence. Yet I feel it difficult to believe that any people 
who once possessed a religion would ever entirely lose it. Keligion 
appeals so strongly to the hopes and fears of men, it takes bo deep a 
hold on most minds, in its higher forms it is so great a consolation 
in times of sorrow and sicknesx, that I can hardly think any nation 
woidd ever abandon it altogether. Moreover, it produces a race of 
men who are interested in maintaitiing its inllucncc and authority. 
Where, therefore, we Bed a race which is now ignorant of religion, 
I cannot but assume that it has always been so. 

I will cow proceed to mention a few cases in which some 
improvement does appear to have token place, though, as a general 
rule, it may be observed that the contact of two races tends to 
depress rather than to raise the lower one. According to Jlac- 
Giliivray, the Aualralians of port Esaington, who, like all their 
lellow- country men, had formerly bark-canoes only, have now com- 
pletely abandoned them for othera hollowed out of the trunk of a 
tree, which they buy from the Malaya. The inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islanda have recently introduced outriggers. The 
Bachapins, when visited by Burchell, had just commenced working 

n. According to Burton, the Wajiji negroes have recently 
learned to make brass. la Tahiti, when visited by Captain Cook, 
the largest moral, or burial-place, was thai erected for the then 
reigning queen. The Tahitiana, also, had then very recently 

' Anii, p. 121 ; nnd Prebistoria Times, 2nd ed. p. 061. 
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Om lubit of .CKinihalism. SJiu-gwaw-koo-sinlt, all 
Ottewwsw, who lived at the Lcginning of this century, first intro- 

• dnmd fte onltiTatfam of com among the Ojibbowaya.' Moreover, 
then an oortain ftots which speak for themselves. Some of the 
AmericiB noM- enUnted the potato. Now, the potato is an 
AmeBoaa plant, and we have here, therefore, clear evidence of u 
stqt in adrajioe made by these trihes. Agaia, the FeruviaDs had 
domcftieated the llama. Those who believe in the diversity of 

' i^edei of men may endeavour to maintain that the Peruvians had 
dometic Hamaa ftmn the bcfflnning. Archbishop Whately, however, 
would not take thia line. Ha would, I am sure, admit that the iirst 
aettlera in Fern bad no Hamas, nor, indeed, any other domeetiu 
'animal, emepting, jnobably, the dog. The hark-eloth of the 
Polynerama is another case in point. Another very strong case is 
&» boomerang of the Anstnlians. Thia weapon ia knon-n to no 
Other race of men.* We cannot look on it as a relic of primeial 
dTJliaation, or it would tut noiv bo confined to one race only. The 
Australiami cannot have leamt it from any civilised visitors, for the 
same leaaon. It iji, thawfbre,'ks it aeema to me, exactly the case we 
want, and a olsar proof of a step in advance— a amall one, in- 
deed, bat still a step moje ,by a people whom Archbishop Whately 
would certainly admit to be true savage.i. The Cherokecs afford a 
remarkable instance of progress, and indeed — alone among the North 
American hunting races — have really become agricultunBts. As 
long ago as 1825, with a population of 14,000, they possessed 
2,023 ploughs, 7,683 horses, 22,600 black cattle, 46,700 pigs, and 
2,566 sheep. They had 49 mills, 69 blacksmiths' shops, 762 looms, 
and 2,486 spinning-wheels. They kept slaves, having captured 
several hundred negroes in Carolina. Nay, one of them, a man of 
the name of Sequoyah, invented a system of letters, which, as far as 
the Cherokee language is concerned, is better than ours. Cherokee 
contains twelve consonants and five vowels, with a nasal sound ' iing.' 
Multiplying, then, the twelve consonautsbythe six vowels, and adding 
the vowels which occur singly, but omitting any sign for 'mung,' as 
that Bound does not occur in Cherokee, he acquired seventy-seven cha- 
racters, to which he added eight — representing the sounds s, ka, hna, 
nah, ta, te, ti, tia — making, altogether, eighty-five characters. Thia 
alphabet^ as already mentioned, is superior to ours. The characters 
are indeed more numerous, but, when once learnt, the pupil can read 

' Tanner's NarcatJTfl, p. ISO. ' With one doubtful aieeption. 
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deny that there are cases in which nations have retro- 
graded, I regard these as exceptional instances. The facta 
and arguments mentioned in this work afford, I think, 
strong grounds for the following concluaiona ; namely, — 

That existing savages are not the descendants of civilised 
ancestors. 

That the primitive condition of man was one of xitter 
barbarism. 

That from this condition several races have indepen- 
dently raised themselves. 

These views follow, I think, from strictly scientific con- 
siderations. We shall not be the less inclined to adopt 
them, on account of the cheering prospects whiA they 
hold out for the future. 

In the closing chapter of 'Prehistoric Times,' while 
lully admitting the charms of savage life, I have en- 
deavoured to point out the immense advantages which we 
enjoy. Here I will only add that if the past history of 
man has been one of deterioration, we have but a ground- 
less expectation of future improvement: on the other hand, 
if the past has been one of progress, we may fairly hope that 
the future will be so also ; that the blessings of civilisation 
will not only be extended to other countries and to other 
nations, but that even in our ovru land they will be rendered 
more general and more equable ; so that we shall not see 
before us always, as now, coimtrymen of our own living in 
our very midst a life worse than that of a savage ; neither 
enjoying the rough advantages and real, though coarse, 
pleasures of savage life, nor yet availing themselves of the 
far higher and more noble opportunities which lie within 
the reach of civilised Man. 
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wear and tenr of coaBtimt use, thattlieir derivations would be obiiciircd 
or Tvliollj Tindiacoverable, instead of which they are otten perfectly 
clear and obTioiis, CBpeoially among races whoae arithmetical attain- 
menta are lowest. These numerala, tieu, arc recent, because they 
are uacorrupted ; and tbey are indigenous, bocaose they have an evi- 
dent meaning in the language of the tribes by whom they are used.' 

Again, as I have already pointed out,* many savage languages 
are entirely deficient in audi words as ' colour,' ' tone,' ' tree,' Ac., 
having names for each kind of colour, every species of tree, but 
not for the general idea. I can hardly imagine a nation losing such 
words, if it had once possessed them. 

Other Bimilar evidence might be extracted from tJio language of 
navages ; and argumcnls of this nature are entitled to more weight 
than statements of travellers, as to the objects found in use among 
savages. Suppose, for instance, that an early traveller mentioned 
the absence of sonie art or knowledge among a rac* visited by him, 
and that later ones found the natives in possession of it. Moat people 
would hesitate to receive this as a clear evidence of progreaa, and 
rather be disposed to suspect that later travellers, with perhaps better 
opportunities, had seen what their predecessors had overlooked. 
This is no hypothetical case. The early Spanish writers assert that 
the inhabitants of tie Ladrone Islands were ignorant of the use 
fire. Later tiavelleis, on the contrary, find them perfectly well 
acquainted with it. They have, therefore, almost unanimoudy 
assumed, not that the natives had made a step in advance, but that 
the Spaniards had made a mistake ; and I have not brought this case 
forward in opposition to the assertions of Whately, because I a 
inclined to be of this opinion myself I refer to it here, however, aa 
showing how difficult it would be to obtain satisfactory evidence of 
material progress among savages, even admitting that such exii 
The arguments derived from language, however, are liable to no such 
Btiapicions, but tell their own tale, and leave us at liberty to draw 
our conclusions. 

I will now very briefly refer to certain considerations which seem 
to show that even the most civilised races were once in a slat« of bar- 
barism. Not only throughout Europe — not only in Italy and Greece 
— but even in the so-called cradle of civilisation itself, in Palesti; 
and Syria, in Egj-pt, andin India, the tracesof astoneagehave been 

lew words are coined fiom time to tim 
u all langnages. ■ Ch. VIU. 
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discovered. It may, indeed, be said tliat tliese were only the frag- 
menta of ttose stone knives, &c., which we know were used in 
religious ceremonieH long after iiielal was ia general use for secular 
purposes. This, indeed, resembles the attempt to account for the 
presence of elephants' bones in England by supposing that they 
■a the remains of elephants which might have been brought over 
by the Konians. But why were stone knives used by the Egyptian 
and Jewish priests? evidently becauae they had been at one time in 
general use, and there was a feeling of respect which made them 
reluctant to use tlie new Buhstance in religious ceremonies. 

There are, m.oreover, other considerations; for inslancc, the gradual 
improvement in the relation between the sexes, and the development' 
of correct ideas on the subject of relntionaliip, seem to me strongly 
to point to the same conclusion. 

In the publications of the Nova Scotiaa 'Institute of Natural 
Science ' is an interesting paper, by Mr. Hahburton, on ' The Unity 
of the Human Race, proved by the universality of certain auper- 
Btitions connected with sneezing-' ' Once estabhsh,' he says, ' that 
L large number of arbitrary cuHloms — such as could not have 
laturally suggested themselves to all men at nil times — are uni- 
versally observed, and we arrive at the conclusion that they are 
primitive customs which have been inherited from a common source, 
and, if inherited, that they owe their origin to an era anterior to the 
dispersion of the human race.' To justify such a conclusion, the 
custom must be demonstrably arbitrary. The belief that two and 
two make four, the decimal system of numeration, and simiLor co- 
incidences of course prove nothing; hut I very much doubt the ex- 
istence of any universal, or even general, custom of a clearly arbitrary 
character. The fact is, that many tilings appear to us arbitrary and 
strange because we live in a condition so different from that in which 
they originated . Many things seem natural to a. savage which to us 
appear absurd and unaccountable. 

Mr. Haliburton brings forward, asi his strongest case, the habit of 
aying 'God bless you!' or some equivalent expression, when a 
person sneeics. He shows that this custom, which, I admit, appears 
o us at first sight both odd and arbitrary, is ancient and widely ex- 
ended. It is mentioned by Homer, Aristotle, Apuleius, Pliny, and 
he Jewish rabbis, and has been observed in Koordistan, in Florida, 
u Otaheite, and in the Tonga Islands. It is not arbitrary, however, 
and it does not, therefore, come tmder his rule. 

A belief in invisible beings is very general among savages ; and 
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while ihey thiulc it unncceasary to account for blessings, Qipy 
Bllribute any miaf'irtune to the ill-will of these mysterious beings. 
Many BavugCB regard disease as a case of poaaeasion. In cases of 
illneM, ihey do not suppose that the organs are themaelvea affected, 
but t]iat they are being devoured by a god ; hence their medicine- 
men do not try to cure the disease, but to extract the demon. Some 
tribes have a distinct deity for every ailment. The Australiana do 
not believe in natural death. When a man dies, they lake it 
for granted that lie has been destroyed by witchcraft, and the 
only doubt is, who is the culprit? Now, a people in this Btata 
of mind — and we know that almost every race of men is passing, 
or has passed, through this stage of development — seeing a man 
sneeze, would naturally, and almost inevitably, suppose that lie 
was utiockcd and shaken by some invisible being; equally natural 
is the impulse to appeal for aid to some other invisible being more 
powerful than the first. 

Mr. Holibiirton admits that a sneeze is ' an omen of impending 
evil ; ' but it is more — it is evidencejwhich to the savage mind would 
seem conclusive, that the sneezer was posae.'sed by some evil-dia- 
poxed spirit ; evidently, therefore, thia case, on which Mr. Haliburton 
so much relics, is by no means an ' ai'bitrary custom,' and does not, 
therofore, fulfil the conditions which he liiraself laid down. He has 
iuci dentally brought forward some other inatanccft, most of which 
lubour under the disadvantage of proving too much. Tboa, he 
instances the existence of a festival in honour of the dead, • at or near 
tlic beginning of November.' Such a feast is very general ; and aa 
there arc many more races holding such a festival than there are 
months in the year, it is evident tiial, in several cases, they must be 
held together. But Mr. Haliburton goes on to say : ' The Spaniards 
wer« very naturally surprised at finding that, while they were celfr- 
brating a eolemn mass for A!l Souls, on November 22, tlie 
heathen Peruvians were also liolding their annual commemoratioD of 
the dead,' This curious coincidence would, however, not only prwre 
ttio existence of such a festival, as he says, ' before the dispersaoa ' 
(vFliich Mr. Haliburton evidently looks on as a definite event rathcST 
than aa a gradual pn>c«ss),-but also the ancestors of the Pentriatu 
were at that epoch sufficioatly advanced to form a calendar, and 
their deocendanta were able to keep it uncbaDEed down Is 
Ilia present time. This, however, we know was not the case. A^am 
Ur. Haliburton sap : ■ The belief in Scotland i 
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i found to be almost precisely identical reqiecting tliere . 
being fjlioata, even of tlie living, who are exceedingly troublesome 
and pugnacious, and can be Bometimea killed by a silver bullet.' 
Here wo certainly Lave what Beema at first sight to be an arbitrary 
belief; but if it proves that there waa a belief in ghosts of the living 
before the dlapersion, it alao proves tliat silver bullets were then in 
use. Thia illustration ia, I tliink, a very interesting one ; because 
it showa that similar ideas in distant countries owe their origin, not 
' to an era before the diaperaion of the human race,' but to the fun- 
milarity of the human mind. While I do not believe that 
I dilFerent nations are ' inherited from a common 
source,' or are necessarily primitive, I certainly do Bee in them an 
argument for the unity of the human race, which, however (be it 
remarked), is not necessarily the same thing as the descent Irom a. 

On the other hand, I have attenapted to show that ideas, which 
might at first sight appear arbitrary and ur accountable, aiise naturally 
in very distinct nations as they arrive at a similar stage of progress ; 
and it is necessary, therefore, to be extremely cautious in using such 
customs or ideas as implying any special connection between different 
races of men. 
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At the Dundee Meeting of the British Association, I had the« 
honour of reading a Paper ' On the Origin of Civilisation and the 
Primitive Condition of Man,' id answer to certain opinions and ai^u- 
nventa brought forward by the late Archbishop of Dublin. The 
views therein advocated met with little opposition at the time. Tlie 
thoD Preaidenta of the Ethnological and Anthropological Societies 
both expressed their concurrence in the concluaiona to which I 
nrrived ; and the Memoir was printed I'li exicnfo by the Association. 
It has, however, subsequently been attacked at some length by the 
Duke of Argyll ;* and as the Duke has in some cases strangely 

' The aulMtnnce of this was road ' Good Words : Muroh, April, Mny, 
befon iJie British Auoci&tioD, during and June, 1S6S. Also siD;;a repub- 
their ceeting at £iet«r in 1SG9. lisheJ id a Eeparnte form. 
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niisunderatood me, Hud in others (I am HUre uninlentionally) misreprc- 
Kented my views — as, moreover, the subject ia one of great interest 
Bnd importance — I am nnxioua to make some remarks in reply to 
his Grace's criticisms. The Duke lias dirided Lis work into fonr 
chapters: — I. Introduction; II. The Origin of Man; III. and IV. 
Hia Primitive Condition. 

1 did not in my first Memoir, nor do I now propose to, discuss 
the subjects dealt witli in the first half of the Duke'a ' Specidations.' 
I will only observe that in attacking Prof. Huxley for proposing to 
unite the Bimann and Quadrumana, ia one Order, ' Primates,' the 
Duke uses a dangerous ai^ument ; for if, on account of his great 
ment-tl superiority over the Quadrumaaa, Man forms an Order or even 
Class by iiimself, it will be impossible any longer to regard all men 
' as belonging to one species or even genua. The Diike is in error 
when he supposes that ' mental powers and instincts ' afford testi of 
easy application in other parts of the animal kingdom. On the con- 
trary, genera with the most different mental powers and instincts 
are placed, not only in the same OrJer, but even in the same family. 
Thus our most ledrned hymenopterologist (Mr. Frederick Smith) 
classes the Hive-bee, the Humble-bee, and the parasitic Apathus, in 
the same subfamily of Apidte. It soems to me, therefore, illogical to 
separate man zoologically from the other primates on the ground of 
his mental superiority, and yet to maintain the specific unity of the 
human race, not withstanding the mental differences between different 

I do not, however, propose to discuss the origin of man, and paaa 
on therefore at once to tlie Duke's third chapter ; and here I congra- 
tulate mjaelf at the outset that the result of nij paper has been to 
RatisQr him that ' Whately's argument,' though strong at some points, 
is at othen open to assault, and that,. as a whole, the subject now 
requirea to be differently handled, and regarded from a different 
point of view.' ' I do not, therefore,' he adds in a subsequent page,* 
' agree with the late Archbishop of Dublin, that we ore entitled to 
assume it as a &ct that, as regards the mechanical arts, no savage 
race has ever nused itself.' And again: * 'The aid which man had 
from his Creator may possibly have been nothing more than the aid 
of a body and ofa mind, so marvellously endowed, that thought was 
in instinct, and contrivance a necessity.' 

■ Good Words, 186S, p. IfiS. * Bad. June, p. 39S. ■ P. 392. 
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I feci, however, less satisfaction on this account than would otiier- 
rise have been the case, because it seems to me that, though the 
Jake acknowledges the Archbishop's argument to be untenable, 
le practically reproduces it with but a slight alteration and nome- 
what protected by obncurify. What Whately called ' instruction ' 
the Duke terms ' iustlnct ;' and he considers that man had instincls 
I afforded all that was necessary as a starting ground. He 
admits, however, that monkeys use stones to break nuts; he might 
have added that they throw slicks at intruders. But he says, 
' between these rudiments of intellectual perception and the next 
itep (that of adapting and fashioning an instnimenC for a partieular 
purpose) there is a gulf in which lies the whole ini measurable dis- 
tance between man and brutes,' I cannot agree with the Duke in 
aioit, nor indeed does he agree with himself, for he adds, 
jsry same page, that — ' The wielding of a stick is, in all 
probability, an act equally of primitive intuition, and from this to 
throwing of a stick, and the use of javelins, is an easy and natural 
transition.' 

lies as.followa : — ' Simple as these acts are, they involvs 
both physical and mental powers which are capable of all the 
developments which we see in tlie most advanced industrial arts, 
icta involve the instinctive idea of the constancy of natural 
»ad the capacity of thought, which gives men the conviction 
ihat what has happened under given conditions will, under the same 
conditions, always occur again.' On thcfe, he says, 'as well as on 
r grounds, 1 have never attached uiuch imporlanoe to Whatelj's 
argument.' These are indood important admissions, and amount to 
1 virtual abandonment of Wiiately's argument. 

The Duke blames the Archbishop of Dublin for not having 
defined the terms ' civilisation ' and 'barbarism.' It seems to me 
that Whately illustrated his meaning better by e:\amples than lie 
could liave done by any definition. The Duke does not seem to have 
felt any ptacligal difficulty fnim the omission ; and it is remark- 
fthle that, after all, he himself omila to dctine the terms, thus being 
" 'mselfguiltyof the very omission for which he blames Whately. In 
truth, it would be impossible in a few words to define the complex 
organisalion which we call civilisation, or to slate in a few words 
how a civilised ditTora from a barbarous people. Indeed, to define 
civilisation as it should be, is surely as yet impossible, einca 
J far indeed from having solved the problem how we may 
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heat avail onreelyea of our opportunities, and enjoy the beautiful 
world in which we live. 

Aa regards barbariam, the Duke observes, ' All I desire to point 
out here i^ that there is no necessary CDnnectton between a state of 
mere childhoud in respect t<i knowledge and a state of utter bar- 
barism, words wiiicb, if tiicy have any definite meaning atall, imply 
the lowest moral aa well aa the lowest intellectual condition.' To 
every proposition in this remarlsable sentence I entirely' demur. 
There is, I thinlt, a very intimate conoection between knowledge and 
civilisation. Knowledge and barbariam cannot coexist — lcnowle<Jg6 
and civilisation are inseparable. 

Again, the words ' utter barbariam ' have .certainly a very de- 
finite signification, but as certainly, I think, not that which the Duke 
attributes to them. The lowest moral and the lowest intellectual 
condition are not only, in my opinion, not inseparable, they are not 
even compatible. Morality implies responsibility, and consequently 
intelligence. The lower animals are neither moral nor immoral, Tha 
lower races of men may be, and are, vicious; but allowances must ' 
be made for them. On the contrary {eorraptio optimi, pessima esi), 
the higher the mental power, the more splendid the intellectual en- 
dowmi'nt, the deeper is the moral degradation of him who wastes the 
one and abuses the other. 

On the whole, the feir inference acema to be that savages are more 
innocent, and yet more criminal, than civilised races; they are by 
no means in the lowest possible moral condition, nor are they capa- 
ble of the higher virtues. 

In the first part of this paper I laid much stcess on the fact that even 
in the moat civilised nations we find truces of early barbarism. The 
Duke maintains, on the contiary, that these tracea afford no proo^ or 
even presumption, that barbarism was the primeval condition of 
man. lie urges that all such customs may have been not primeTal^ 
but medieval ; and he continues ; ' Yet tliia assumption runs 
through all Sir J. Lubbock's srguraents. Wherever a. brutal or 
r.avnge custom prevails, it is regarded as a aample of the original' 
condition of mankind. And thia in the teeth of facta which piovfr 
[that many of such customs, not only may have been, but must htm 
1, the result of corruption.' 
I Fortunately, it is unnecessary for me to defend myself against thia 
fiticism, because in the very next sentence the DuUe directly con-- 
3 himself, and shows thnt I hiive not done tliat of whicli he 
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He continues Lis argument thus : — 'Take canaiballsm 
Q of these. Sir J. Lubbock ^eema to admit that tliia loathsome 
practice was not primeval.' Thus, by way of proof that I regard all 
brutal customs as primeval, he states, and correctly states, that I do 
not regard cannibalism as primeval. It would be difficult, I think, 
to find a more curious cose of self-contradiction. 

The Duke refers particularly to the practice of Bride-catching, 
which he states ' cannot possibly have been primeval.' He omits, 
however, to explain why not ; anil of course, assuming the word 
' primeval ' to cover a period of some length, I am of opinion, 
in opposition to his Grace, that capture was ilie early form of 
marriage in our sense of the term. Aa the Duke coiTectly ob- 
serves, I laid some stress on this custom, and am eorry that his 
Grace here meets me with a mere contradiction, instead of an argu- 
ment It may perhaps, however, be as well to state emphatically 
that all brutal customs are not, in my opinion, primeval. Human 
sacrifices, for instance, were, I tJiink, certainly not so. 

My argument, however, was that there is a definite sequence of 
Iiabits and ideas; that cerlaJn customa (some brutal, othara not bo), 
which we find lingering on in civilised communities, are a page of 
past history, and tell a tale of former barbarism, rather on accotmt 
of their simphoity tlian of tlieir brutality, though many of them are 
brutal enough. Again, no one would go back from letter-writing 
to the use of the qnippu or hieroglyphics ; no one would abandon 
the fire-drill and obtain fire by h«nd- friction. 

Believing, as he docs, that the primitive condition of man was one 
of civilisation, the Duke accounts for the existence of savages by 
the remark that they are ' mere outcasts of the human race,' descen- 
dants of weak tribes which were ' driven to the woods and rocks.' 
But until the historical period these ' mere outcasts ' occupied almost 
the whole of North aad South America, all Nortliem Europe, the 
greater part of Africa, the great continent of Australia, a large pait 
of Asia, and the beautiful islands of the Pacific. Moreover, until 
modified hy man the great continents were either in the condition of 
open plains, such as heaths, downs, prairies, and tundras, or they 
were mere ' woods and rocks,' Now everything tends to show tliat 
mere woods and rocka exercised on the whole a favourable influence. 
Inhabitants of great plains rarely rose beyond the pastoral stage. In 
America the most advanced civiltsatton was attained, not by the 
occupants of the fertile valleys, not along the banks of the Jlisss- 
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aippi or llie Amazon, but among the rocks and woods of Mexict 
Peru. Scotland itself is a brilliant proof that wooda and roeta are 
compatible with a high state of civiliivitton. 

My idea of ihe manner in which, and the cauees owing to which, 
ni.'ui spread over the earth, is very different from that uf the Suke. 
He evidently auppoBea that new countries have been occupied by 
weaker races, driven there by more powerful tribes. This I believe 
to be an entirely erroneous notion. Take for instance our 
island. We are sometimes told that the Celts were driven by the 
Saxons into Wales and Cornwall. On the contrary, however, 
know that Wales and Cornwall were both occupied long before the 
Sasons landed on our shoreB, Even as regards the rest of the 
country, it would not be correct to say that the Celts were driTcn 
anay ; they were either destroyed or absorbed. 

T!ie gradual extenaon of the human race has not in my opini 
been effected by force acting on any given race from without, but by 
internal necessi^, and the pressure of population; by peacefid, 
by hostile force; by prosperity, not by misfortune. I believe that 
of old, as now, founders of new colonies were men of energy am 
enterprise; animated by hope and courage, not by fear and despair 
that they were, in short, anything but mere outcasts of the human 

The Dnke relics a good deal on the case of America. ' Is it not 
true,' he ai^ks, ' that the lowest and rudest tribes in the population of 
tlie globe have been found at the furlhest extremities of its great 
continents, and in the distant islands which would be the last refuge 
of the victims of violence and miafortune 7 " The New World" 
the continent which presents the most uninterrupted stretch of habi- 
table laud fi-om the highest northern to the lowest southern latitude. 
On the extreme north we have the Esquimaux, or Inuit race, tnain~ 
taiaing human liie under conditions of extreracst hardship, even 
amid the perpetual ice of the Polar Seas. And what a life it is I 
Watching at the blow-hole of a seal for many hours, in a tempera- 
ture of 75° below freezing point, is the constant work of the Inuit 
hunter. And when at last his prey is struck, it is his luxury to feast 
upon tlie raw blood and blubber. To civilised man it is hardly 
possible to conceive a life so wretched, and in many respects so 

I brutal as the life led by tliis race diuring the long lasting night of 

Jflie arclio winter.' 

To this question, I confidently reply. No, it is not true ; it u nof 

I tnie a9 a general proposition that the lowest races are found furt^eatf 
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from the centrea of continents; it in nut true in the particular case 
of America. The natives of Brazil, posaeaaing a country of almost 
■unrivalled fertility, surrounded by the most luxuriant vegetation, 
watered by magnificent rivers, and abounding in animal life, were 
yet unqi^estianahly loner than the EEqoimaux,' nhom the Duku 
pities and despises so much.^ More, indeed, I think than the case 
requires. Our own sportsmen willingly undergo great hardships in 
pursuit of game ; and hunting in reality possesses a keen zest which 
it can never attain when it is a mere sport. 

' Whea we rise,' saya Mr. Hill,' ' t-wice or thrice a day fi'om a full 
meal, we cannot be in a right frame eitlier of body or mind for the 
proper enjoymenta of the chase. Our sluggish spirits then want 
the true incentive to acTtion, which should be hunger, with the hope 
before us of filhng a, craving stoniach. I could remember once 
before being for a long time dependent upon the gun for food, and 
feeling a, touch of the charm of a savage life (for every condition 
of humanity has its good as well as its evil), but never till now did 
I fiilly comprehend the attachment of the sensitive, not drowsy ■ 
Indian.' I 

Esquimaux life, indeed, as painted by our Arctic voyagera, is by 
BO means so miserable as the Duke supposes. Capt. Parry, for 
instance, gives the following picture of an Esquimaux hut. ' In the 
few opportunitiea we had in putting their hospitality lo the test we 
hud every reason to be pleased with them. Both as lo food and 
accommodation, the best they had were always at our service; and 
Iheir attention both in kind and degree, was everything that hospi- 
tality and even good breeding could dictate. The kindly offices of 
drying and mending our clothes, cpoking our proviaiona and thawing 
snow for our drink, were performed by the women with an obligmg 
cheerfulness which we shall not easily forget, and which demanded 
its due sliare of our admiration and e^steem. While thus their guest 
1 have passed an evening not only with comfort, but with extreme 
g^tiflcation ; for with the women working and singing, their 
husbands quietly mending their lines, the children playing before llie 
door, and the pot boiling over the blaze of a cheerful lamp, one might 

' See Mftrtiua, p.7r. Dr. Hbp mnki life 19 possible on Iha borders of a 

the Esquimaux abora theKed Iiidiuns, irozeu bsb,' he forgut for tbe momeut. 

Trans. Ethn.Soe. 1886. tbo inhaiiitants of Lapland and of 

■ When the Duke states that Siberia, 

'neither sa agricultural aor pnstomi ■ TruTpIs in Siberia, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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well forget for the time that on Esquimaux hut was ihe scene of this 
domestic comfort and tranquillity ; and I can saMj affirm with Cart- 
wright that, while thus lodged beneath their roof, I know no people 
whom I would more confidently trust, as respects either my person 
or my property, than the Esquimaux.' Dr. Rae,' who ^ad ample 
meaDH of judging, telle ua that the Eastern Esquimaux 'are sober, 

Bteady, and faithful Provident of their own property and 

careful of that of others when under their charge Soiaally 

they are a lirely, cheerful, and chatty people, fond of associating with 
each other and with strangers, with whom they anon become on 

friendly terms, if kindly treated In their domestic relations 

they are exemplary. The man is an obedient son, a good husband, 

and a hind father The children when young are docile. , , 

The girls liave their dolls, in making drosses and shoes for which 
Ihey iimuse and employ themaelvea. The boys have miniature 

bows, arrows, and spears When grown up they are dutiful 

to their parents Orphan children are readily adopted and 

wel! cared for until ihey are able to provide for themfielTes,' He 
concludes by saying, ' the more I saw of the Esquimaux the higher 
was the opinion I formed of them.' 

Again, Hooper* thua describes a visit to aji Asiatic Esquimaux 
belonging to the Tuaki race : ' Upon reaching Mooldooyah'a habita- 
tion, wo found Captain Moore installed at his ease, with every pro- 
vision made for comfort and convenience. Water and venison were 
suspended over the lamps in preparation for dinner ; skios nicely 
arranged for couches, and the hangings raised to admit the cool wr; 
our huggage was bestowed around us with care and in quiet, and we 
Were free to take our own way of enjoying such unobtrusive hospi- 
tiffiiy without a crowd of eager gazers watching us like lions at 
feed ; nor were we troubled by importunate begging such aa de- 
tracted from the dignity of Metra's station, which was undoubtedly 
high in the tribe.' 

I know no sufficient reason for supposing that the Esquimaux wefe 
ever more advanced than they are now. The Duke indeed con^dere 
that before they were ' driven by wars and migrations ' (a somewhat 
curioua expression) tJiey ' may have been nomada living oil their 
flocks and herds ;' and he states broadly that ' the rigouTB of the 
region they now inhabit have reduced this people to the condition in 

' Tria». Elli. Soc IBOfl, p. 13S. ' Tile Tenia of ihe Tuski, p. loa. 
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■which we now see them ; ' a, conclusion for wiiich I know no resBon, 
particularly as the Tiniiif and other Indiana living to the Bontli of the 
Eflquimanx are ruder and more barbarous. 

It 13 my belief that the great con tinentH were already occupied by a 
widespread, though sparse population, when man v/ae no more ad- 
vanced thao the lowest savages of to-day ; and although I amfiirfrom 
believing that the various degrees of civilisation which now occur 
can be altogether accounted for by the external circumstances an 
they at present esist, still tliese circumstances seem to me to tlirow 
niach light on the very different amount of progress which haa been 
attained by different races. 

In referring to the backwardness of the aboriginal Australians, I 
had observed that New UollEind contained ' neither cereals nor any 
animals which could be domesticated with advantage,' upon which 
the Duke remarks that ' Sir John Lubbock urgen in reply to 
Wiately that the low condition of Australian savages affords no 
proof whatever that they could not raise themselves, because the 
materials of improvement are wanting in that country which affords 
no cereals, nor animals capable of useful domestication. But Sir J. 
Lubbock doea not perceive that the same argument which shows 
how improvement could not possibly be attained, shows also how 
degradation could not possibly be avoided. If with the few re- 
sources of the country it was impossible for savages to rise, it 
follows that with those same resources it would he impossible for 
a half-civilised race not to fall. And as in this case again, unless 
we are to suppose a separate Adam and Eve for Van Diemen's Land, 
its natives must originally have come from countries where bolli corn 
and cattle were to be had, it fbllowa th.it the low condition of these 
natives is much more likely to have been the result of degradation 
than of primeval barbarism.' 

But my argument was that a lialf-cirilised race would have 
brought otlier resources with tiiem. The dog waa, I think, certainly 
introduced into that country by man, who would have brought with 
liim other anunals also if he had possessed any. The same argument 
applies to plants ; the Polynesians carried the sweet potato and the 
yam, as well as the dog, with them from island to island; and 
even if the first settlers in Australia happened to have been with- 
out them, and without the means of acquiring them, they would 
certainly have found some native plants which would have been 
IS 
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to enquire whether they give any real support to his argument. Aa 
already mentioned, they are three ia number. 

' Sir J. Lubbock,' he says, ' reminds us tlint in a. cava on the north- 
west coast (of A-ustralia), tolerable figures of sharks, porpoises, turtles, 
lizards, canoes, and some quadrapeds, &c. were found, and yet that the 
present natives of the country where they were found were utterly 
incapable of realising the most artistic vivid represcntutioiiB, and 
ascribe the drawings in the cave to diabolical agency.' This does 
nut prove much, because the Australian tribes differ much in their 
artistic condition ; some of them etill make njde drawings like those 
above described. 

Secondly, he says, ' Sir J. Lnbbock quotes the testimony of Cook, 
in respect to the Tasmaniana, that they had no cnnoes. Yet iheir 
ancestora could not have reached the island by walking on the aea.' 
This argument would equally prove that the kangaroo and the 
Echidna must have had civilised ancestors ; they inhabit both 
Australia and Tasmania, and it would have been impoBfible for 
tJicir ancestors to have passed from the one to the other, ' by walking 
oa the sea.' The Duke, though admitting the antiquity of man, 
does not I think appreciate the geological changes which have taken 
place during the human period. 

The only other case which be quotes is that of the highland 
Esquimaux who had no weapons nor any idea of war. The Duke's 
comment ia aa follows, ' No wonder, poor people I They had been 
driven into regions where no stronger race could desire to follow 
item. But that the fathers had once known what war and violence 
meant, there is no more conclusive proof tlian die dwelling place of 
their children,' It ia perhaps natural that the head of a great High- 
land Clan should regard wiUipity a people who having 'once known 
what war and violence meant,' have no longer any neighbours to 
pillage or to fight, but a lowlnnder can hardly be expected seriously 
to regard such a change as one calculated to c.\cite pity, or as any 
fividenoe of degradation. 

In my first paperl deduced an nigument from the condition of reli- 
gion among the different raccsof man, apart of the subject which has 
ainee been admirably dealt with by Mr. Tytor in a lecture at tlie Royal 
Institution. The use of fiint for aacrificial purposes long after the 
introduction of metal, seemed to me a good case of what Mr. Tylor haa 
aptly called ' Survival.' So also is tlie method of obtaining fire. 
Tlie brahman will not use ordinary iiie for sacred purposes, ho dies 
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not even obtain a. fresh spark from fliot and Eteel, but reverts to, or 
rather continuaa the old way of obtaining it by friction with a 
wooden drill, oae brahman pulliDg the thong backwards and forwards 
while another watchea to catch the sacred spark, 

I also referred to the non-esiatence of religion among certain 
savage raceii, and as the Duke correctly observes, I argued that thbt 
was probably their primitive condition, because it is dilScult to 
believe that a people which had once possessed a religion would ever 
entirely lose it,' 

This argument filled the Duke with ' nstonishraent.' Surely, ho 
Rays, ' if tliere ia one fact more certain than another in respect to 
the nature of Man, it is that he ia capable of losing religious know- 
ledge, of ceasing to believe in religions truth, and of liilling away 
from religious duty. If by " religion " is meant tlie existence 
merely of mmie impressions of powers invisible and supernatural, 
even this, we know, can not only be loat, but be scornfully disavowed 
by men who are highly civilised.' Yet in the very same page, the 
Duke goes on to say, ' the most cruel and savage customs io the 
world are the direct effect of its " religions." And if men could 
drop rehgiona when they would, or if they could even form the 
wish to get rid of those which ait like a nightmare on their life, 
there would be many more nations without a "religion " than there 
are found to be. But religiona can neither be put on nor cast off 
like garments, according to their utility, or according to their beaaty, 
or according to their power of comforting.' 

With tliis I entirely agree. Man can no more voluntarily abandon 
or change the articles of his religious creed than ha can make one 
hair black or white, or add one cubit to his stature. I do not deny 
that there may be exceptional cases of iniellectuul men entirely 
devoid of religion ; but if the Duke means to say that men who are 
highly civilised, habitually or frequently lose, and scornfully disavow 
religion, I can only say that I should adopt such an opinion with 
difflcully and regret. There is, bo fiir as I know, no evidence om 
record which would justify such an opinion, and as far as my private 
experience goes, I at least lave met with no such tendency. It is 
indeed true that from the times of Socrates downwards, men in 
advance of their age have disavowed particular dogmas, and parti- 
cular myths ; but the Duko of Argyll would, I am sure, not con- 

l;' It ia kftcdlj neceasary to Biplwn qneation the poasibility of acbange in, 
> lUyDiia that I did not intend to Lut a totslloss of religion. 
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fuse a defiire for refovmatiou witli the scorniul disavowal of religion 
na a whole. Some philoaopliers may object to proycra for rain, but 
they are foremost in denouncing the folly of witchcraft; they may 
regard matter as aboriginal, but they would never suppose with the 
Redskin that land was created while water existed from the be- 
ginning ; nor would anyone now suppose with tlie South-Sea 
Islanders that the Peerage were immortal, but not commoners. If, 
indeed, iheta is ' one fact more certain than another in respect to the 
nature of man,' I should have considered it to be the gradual difiu- 
sioD of rehgious light, and of nobler conceptions as to the nature of 
God. 

The lowest savages have no idea of a deity at all. Those slightly 
more advanced regard lii"" as an enemy to be dreaded, but who may 
be resisted with a fair prospect of success, who may be cheated by 
the cunning and defied by the strong. Thus the natives of the 
Nicohar iaianda endeavour to terrify" their deity by scarecrowB, and 
the Negro beats his fetish if hia prayers are not granted. As tribes 
advance in civilisation, their deities advance in dignity, but tlieir 
power is still hmited ; one governs the sea, another the land ; one 
reigns over the plains, another among the mountains. The most 
powerful are vindictive, cruel, and unjust, They require humilia- 
ting ceremociea and bloody eacrifices. But few races have arrived 
at the concpption of an omnipotent and beneficent Deity. 

Perhaps the lowest form of religion may be considered to be that 
presented by the Australians, which consists of a mere unreasoning 
belief in the existence of mysterious beings. The native who has in 
his sleep a njgblmarc, or a dream, does not doubt the reality of that 
which passes, and as the beings by whom he is visited in his sleep 
are unseen by his friends and relations, he regards them as invisible. 

In Fetichiam ihia feeling is more methodized. The Negro, by means 
of witchcraft, endeavours to mate a slave of hia deity. Thus Fetich- 
ism is almost the opposite of Religion; it stands towards it in the 
same relation as Alchemy to Chemistry, or Astrology to Astronomy ; 
and shows how fundamentally oiu: idea of a deity diStrs from that 
which presents itself to the savage. The Negro does not hesitate to 
punisli a refractory Fetish, and hides it in his waistcloth if he does 
not wisii it to know what is going nn. Aladdin's Jamp is, in fact, 
a welUhnuwn illustratioa of a Fetish. 

A further stage, and the superiority of the higher deities 
fully recognised. Eveiything is worshipped indiscriminately- 
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animals, plants, and even iuanimate objects. In endeavouring Ui 
account for tbe woraliip of animals, we must remember tbat names 
are very frequently taken from them, Tlie children and followers 
of a man called Iba Bear or tbo Lion would mate that a tribal 
name. Hence the animal itself would, be first respected, at last 
worshipped. This tbrm of religion can be shown to have c"cisted, 
at one time or anolher, almost all over the world. 

' The Totem,' says Schoolcraft, ' is a symbol of the name of the 
progenitor, — generally some quadruped, or bird, or other object in 
tJie animal kingdom, which stands, if we may bo espreas it, as the 
mimame of tbe family. It is always some animated object, and 
seldom or never derived from the inanimate class of nature. Its 
significant importance is derived from the fact that individuals un- 
hesitatingly trace tlieir lineage from it. By whatever names they 
may be called during their life-time, it is the totem, and not their 
personal name, that is recorded on the tomb or " adjedating " tliat 
marita the place of burial. Families are thus traced when expanded 
into bands or tribes, the multiplication of whicli, in Nortb America, 
has been very great, and has decreased, in like ratio, the labours of 
the otJmologist.' Totemism, however, is by no means confined to 
America. In Central India ' the Moondnh " Enidhi," or Oraon 
"Minijrar," or Eel tribe, will not kill or eat that fish. The H.iwk, 
Crow, or Heron tribes will not kill or eat those birds. Livingstone, 
quoted in Latham, tells us that the subtribes of Bitsbaunaa (or 
Bechuanas) are similarly named after certain animals, and a tribe 
never eats the animal from which it is named, using the term " ila," 
hate or dread, in reference to killing it.' ' 

Traces, indeed, of Totemism, more or less distinct, are widely 
distributed, and often connected with marriage prohibitions. 

As regards inanimate objects, we must remember that the savage 
accounts for all action and movement by life ; hence a watch is to 
him alive. This being taken in conjunction with the feelii^ that 
anything unusual is 'great medicine,' leads to the worship of any re- 
markable inanimate object. Mr. Fergusson has recently attempted to 
show the special prevalence of Tree and Serpent worship. He might, 
I believe, have made out as strong a case for many other objects. 
It seems clear that the objects worshipped in tliis stage are neither 
to he legarded as emblems, nor are they personified. Inauimaie 

• Trans. Ethnological Soc. K. S., rol. vi. p. 36. 
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chjectfl Lave spirits as well as men \ hence when the wives and 
slaves are sacrificed, the wcapona also are broken in the grave, so 
that the spirits of the latter, as well as of the former, may accompany 
their master to the other world. 

The gradually increasing power of chiefs and priests led to 
Anthropomorphism, with its aacrificea, temples, and priests, &c. To 
this stage belongs idolatry, which must by no means be regarded as 
the lowest state of religion. Solomon,' indeed, long ago pointed out 
how it was connected with monarchical power. 

' Whom men could not honour in presence, because they dwelt 
far off, they took the counterfeit of liis visage from far, and made an 
csprcsa image of a king, whom they honoured, to tlie end that by 
this, their forwardness, they might flatter him that was absent, as if 
he were present. 

' Also the singular diligence of the artificer did help to set forward 
the ignorant to more superstition. 

' For he, peradventnre willing to please one in authority, forced 
all hia skill to make the resemblance of the best faaliion. 

'And ao the multitude, aUured by the grace of the work, 
took him now for a God, which a little before was but honoured aa 

The worship of principles may be regarded as a still further-stage 
in flie natural development of religion. 

It is important to observe that each stage of religion is superim- 
posed on the preceding, and that bygone beliefs linger on among the 
cliildrcn and the ignorant. Thna witchcraft is still believed in by 
the ignorant, and fairy tales flourish in the nursery. 

It certainly appears to me that the gradual development of 
religious ideas among the lower races of nien is a fair argument in 
opposition to the view that savages are degenerate descendants of 
civilised ancestors. Archbishop Whately would admit the con- 
nexion between these different phases of religioua belief hut I think 
he wonld find it very difficult to show any process of natural 
degradation and decay which could explain the quaint errors and 
opinions of the lower races of men, or to account for the Ungering 
belief in witchcrail, and other absurdities, &c., in civilised races, ex- 
cepting by some such train of resiaoning as that which I hava m 
tudoiivoured to sketch. 
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There is another case in this memoir wherein the Duke, althongl] 
generally a fair opponent, brings forward an no supportable accasa- 
lion. He criticisca severely the ' Four Ages,' generally admitted by 
archicologisfg, especially referring to the terms 'Palieolithio' and 
' Neolithic,' which are used to denote the two earlier. 

I have na wish to take to myself in particular the blame which 
the Duke impartially extends to areliKologlsta in general, but having 
suggested the two terms in question, I will simply place side by side 
the passage in which they first appeared, and the Duke's criticism, 
and confidently ask whether there is any foundation for the sweeping 
accusation made by the noble Duke. 



Tlie Duke aaysr 'For here I 
must observe that Archceologists 
are using language on this sub- 
ject which, if not positively erro- 
neous, requires, at least, more 
rigorous definitions and limita- 
tions of meaning than they are 
disposed to attend to. They talk 
of an Old Stone Age (Palwali- 
thic), and of a Newer Stone Age 
(Neolithic), and of a Bronze Age, 
and of nn Iron Age. Now, there 
is no proof whatever (hat such 
Ages ever existed in the world. 
It may be true, and it probably 
is true, that niost nations in the 
progress of the Arts have passed 
through the stages of using stone 
for implements before they were 
acquainted with the use of metals. 
Even this, however, may not be 
true of all nations. In Afiica 
there appear to be no traces of 
any time when the natives were 
not acquainted with the use of 
iron, and I am informed by Sir 
Samuel Baker that iron ore is 
■0 common in Africa, and of a 



My worJs, in proposiag the 
terms, were as foUows : — 

' From the careful study of 
tlie remains which have come 
down to us, it would appear that 
the prehistoric archieology may 
bedivided into four great epochs. 

' Firstly, that of Drift, when 
man shared the possession of 
Europe with the Mammoth, the 
cave-bear, the woolly-haired ihi- 
noccrns and other extinct animals. 
This we may caU the " Paleoli- 
thic" period. 

'Secondly, the later or polished 
Stone Age; aperiod characterized 
by beautiful weapons and instru- 
ments made of flint and other 
kinds of stone, in which, however, 
we find no trace of the knowledge 
of any metal, excepting gold, 
which seems to have been some- 
times used for ornaments, This 
we may call the Neolithic period. 

' Thirdly, the Bronze Age, in 
which bronze was used for anna 
and cutting instruments of all 
kinds. 
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easily reducible by heat, 
use raiglit well be dia- 
covered by tlie rudest tribes, 
who wore in the habit of lighting 
Then again it is lo be re- 
ih^ied that there are some 
countries in the world wheru 
stone is as rare and difficult to 
get as metals. 

' The great alluvial plains of 
Mesopotamia are a case iu point. 
Accordingly we know from tlie 
remains of the first Chaldean 
monarchy that a very high civili- 
satioD in the arts of agriculture 
and of commerce ooesisled with 
the use of stone implements of a 
very rude character. Tliia fact 
proves that rude Btone imple- 
ments are not necessarily any 
proof whatever of a really barba- 
rous condition. And even if it 
were true that the uf<e of stone 
has in all cases preceded the use 
ofmeta,ls, it is quite certain t&at 
the same nge which was an 
Age of Slone in one part of the 
world was an Age of Metal in 
the other. ' As regards the 
Eekimo and the South Sea 
islandera, we are now, or were 
TCry recently, living in a Stone 
Age.' 
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' Fourthly, the Iron Age, in 
which tliat metal had superseded 
bronze for arms, axes, knives, 
&c, ; bronze, however, still being 
in common use for ornaments, 
and frequently also for ihe 
handles of swords and other 
arms, but never for the blades. 

' Stone weapons, however, of 
many kinds were atill in. uSe 
during the Age of Bronze, and 
even dniirg that of Iron. So 
tlint the mere presence of a few 
stone implements is not in itself 
snfficient evidence lliat any 
given " find " belongs to the 
Stone Age. 

'In order to prevent misappre- 
hension, it may be as well to 
Etato at once, that I only apply 
tliis classification to Europe, 
though in all probability it might 
also he extended ta the neigh- 
bouring parts of Asia and Africa. 
As regards other civilised coun- 
tries, Chi na an d J apan for instance, 
we, as yet, know notliing of their 
preliistoric archieology. It ia 
evident, also, that some nations, 
such aa ttie Fuegians, Anda- 
manera, &c., are even now only 
in an Age of Stone.' 



I cannot, of course, on this occaaon repeat the arguments adduced 
in my first memoir, I will, however, now bring forward one or two 
additional reasons in support of my view. There is a considerable body 
of evidence tending to show that the offspring produced by crossing 
different varieties tends to revert to the type from which these 
varieties are descended. Thus Tegetmeier (states tliat 'a cross 
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between two non-sitting Tariotiea (of tbe common Towl) iilmost 
invariably produces a mongrel that becomes broody, and aita with 
remarkable steadiness,' Mr. Darwin givea several cases in which 
auoh hybrids or mongrels we singularly wild and ualameable, tlie 
mule being a familiar instance. Messrs, Boifard and Corbie state 
thiit, when they crossed certain breeds of pigeons, they invariably 
got some young ones coloured like the wild C. licia. Mr. Danvia. 
ropsated tlkese experimeats, and found the statement fully confirmed. 

So again the tsama is the ca-se with fowls. Tens of thousands of 
tlie Black Spanish and tlie white silk fowls might be bred without 
a single red feather appearing, yet Sir. Darwin found that on crossing 
them lie immediately obtained specimens with red feathers. Similar 
results liave been oblaiced with ducks, rabbits, and cattle. Mules 
also have not unfrequently barred legs. It is unnecessary to give 
those cases in detail, because Mr. Darwin's work on ' Animals and 
I'lants under Domestication ' is in the hands of evefy naturalist. 

Applying the same test in man, Mr. Darwin observes tliat crossed 
races of men are singularly savage and degraded, ' Many years ago,' 
he says, 'I was struck by the fact that in South America men of 
complicated descent between Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards, seldom 
had, whatever the cause might be, a good expression. Livingstone 
rL'marlis that " it ia unaccountable wliy half-ca.ilcs arc ?o much more 
cruel than the Portuguese, but such ia undoubtedly the case," A 
native remarked to Livingstone " God made white men, and God 
made black men, but the devil made half-castes !" When two races, 
both low in the scale, are crossed, the progeny seems to be eminently 
bad. Thus the noble-hearted Humboldt, who felt none of that 
prejudice against tJie inferior races now so current in England, speaks 
in strong terms of the bad and savage disposition of Zambas, or 
half-castes between Indians and Negroes, and this conclusion has 
been arrived at by vai'ious observers. From those facts we may 
perhaps infer that the degraded state of so many half-cast«s is in part 
due to reversion to a primitive and savage condition, induced by the 
act of crossing, as well as to the unfavourable moral conditions 
under which they generally exist,' 

I confess, however, that I am not sure how far this may not he 
accounted for by the unfortunate circumstances in which half-breeds 
are generally placed. The half-breeds between the Hudson's Bay 
Company's servants and the native women, being well treated and 
looked after, appear to be a creditable and well-behaved set.' 

' Dimn'B'Orogoa Twritory.'p. 147. 
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would also call particular attention to the remarkable similarity 
between the mental characterisiicB of savagea and those of children. 
' The Abiponea,' says Dobritzhoffer,' ' when they are unable to com- 
prehend anything at first aight, soon grow weary of examining it, 
Bttdcry'orqueeQom 7' what ia it after all? Sometimes the Guaranies, 
when completely puzzled, knit their brows and cry " tupil oiquaa," 
God knows what it ia. Since they poeaeas anch small reasoning 
powers, and have ao Utile inclination to esert them, it is no wonder 
that they are neither able nor willing to argue one thing from another.' 

Richardson says of the Dogrib Indians, ' that howaver high the 
reward they expected to receive on reaching their destination, they 
could not be depended oa to carry 1-etters. A slight diificulty, tlie 
prospect of a banquet on venison, oi a sudden imjmlsc to vittit some 
friend, were sufficient to turn them aside for an indefinite length of 
time.'' Le Vaillant' also observes of the Namaqun^, that they 
closely resembled children in their great curiosity. 

M. Bourien,* speaking of the wild tribes in the Malayan Poninsuk, 
Bays that an ' inconstant humour, fickle and erratic, together witJi a 
mixtm-e of fear, timidity, and diffidence, lies at the bottom of their 
character, they seem always to think that they would bo better 
in any other place than in the one tliey occupy at the time. Like 
children, their actions seem to be rarely guided by reflection, and 
they almost always act impulsively.' The tears of the South-Sea 
Islanders, 'like those of children, were always ready to express any 
passion ihat was strongly excited, and, like those of children, they 
also appeared to be forgotten as soon as shed.' * 

At Tiiliili Captain Cook mentions that Oberea, the Queen, and 
Tootaliah, one of the principal chiefe, amused themselves with two 
large dolls, D'Urville tells us that a New Zealand chief, Tauvarya 
by name, ' cried like a child because tlie sailors spoilt his farourite 
cloak by powdering it with flour.' * Williams ' mentions that in 
Feejeo not only the women, but even the men give vent to their 
feelings by crying. Burton even says that among East Africans the 
men cried more frequently than the -women.' 

Not only do savages closely resemble chitdi'en in their genera! 

' nis. of lbs Abiponos, toI. ii, p, SB. > Cook's flnt Voyage, p. 103. 
* Arctic EipeJition, vol, ii, p, 23. ■ Vol, ii. p. 398, See also ' Yate's 

' Travels in Africa, 1776, vol. iii. N«wZoaIa»d,' p. 101. 
p. 12. • ' Fiji and tlie Fijinns, vol. ii. p. 121. 

' TraaB,Etliij.Soc.N.S.vo!.iiL. p.7S- ' Lake Ri-gions, p. 332. 
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characlor, but a curiotia similarity exists between them in many 
Bmall points. For instance, the tendency to reduplication, wliich is 
BO cbaracteristio of children, prevails remarkably also amongst 
savages. The first 1000 words in Klchardson'a dictionary (down to 
allege), contain only three, namely, adacititious, adventitious, ap- 
tator, and even in these it is reduced to a minimum. There is not 
a single word like aki ahi, evening ; ake akc, eternal ; al-i ati, a 
bird; aniwaniwa, the rainbow; anga anga, agreement; angi angi, 
iihoard ; avo aro, in front ; aruara, to woo ; ati alt, to drive out ; 
aita aica, a vplley ; or airanga wanga, hope, worda of a class which 
abound in savage languages. 

The first 1000 words in & French dietionaiy I found to contain 
only two reduplications, namely, anana and aasaasin, both of nbich 
are derived from a lower race, and cannot, acrictly speaking, be 
regarded aa French. 

Again 1000 German words, taking for variety the letters CandD, 
contain six cueea, namely, Cacadit (Cockatoo), cacao, cocon (cocoon), 
cocoabatim, a cocao tree, cocosnuas, cocao nut, and dagegen, of vhich 
again all but ihe last are foreign. 

Lastly, the first 1000 Greek words contained only two redupli- 
calionB, one of which is uftap^apoc. 

For comparisan with the above I have examined the Tocabidaries 
of seventeen savage tribes, and the resnltA are given in the foUowiug 
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For Afiican languages I have examined the Bectjuan and Boa 




jesman dialects, given by Licbtenstein in his ' Travels in Southern 




' Grammar and TMabuJary of the Namatiua Hottentot ; ' the Me- 


pODgwe of the Gaboon, from the Grammar of the Mpongwe languago 


published by Snowden and Prall of New York ; and lastly tha 


Fulup and Mbofon languages from Koelle'a ' Polyglotta Africana.' 


For America, the Ojibwa-vocabulaiy, given in Schoolcraft's ' Indian 


Tribes ; ' the Darien vocabulary, from the 6tli toI. N. S. of tha 


Etlinological Society's Transactions; and the Tupy TocabiJary, 


given in A, Gonsalves Bias's ' Diccionaria da Lingua Tupy chamada 


lingua geral dos indigenas do Brazil.' To these I have added the 


languages spoke on Bruraor Island, at Eedscar Bay, Kowrarega, 


and at die Louisiade, as collected by M'Gillivray in the ' Voyage of 


the Rattlesnake ; ' and the dialects of Erroob and Lewis Murray 


Island, from Jukes's ' Voyage of the Fly.' Lastly, for Polynesia, tha 
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ToDgan dictionary given bj MariDer, and tiiat of New Zealand tiy 
DieSenbatAx. 

The reflidt is, that wliile in the four European languages wc get 
about two reduplteationa ia 1000 words, in the savage ones the 
number Taries from thirty-eight to 170, being from twenty to 
eighty times as many ia proportion. 

In the Polynesian andFeejee lelands they are particularly numerous; 
thus, in Feejee, such names as Somosomo, Haki raid, Itaviravi, Luma- 
luina are numerons. Perhaps the most familiar New Zealand words 
aie meremere, patoopatoo, andkivikivi. So generally, however, is 
reduplication a characteristic of savage tongues tliat it even guve rise 
to the t«rm ' barbarous.' 

The love of peta ia very strongly developed among savages. Many 
instances have been givca by Mr. Galton in his Memoir on the 
'.Dnmestication of Aiiimala," ' 

Among minor indicaliona may be mentioned the cse of the rattle. 
Originally a racred and mysterious instrument, as it is still among 
some of the Siberian Ked-skin and Brazilian * tribes, it has with us 
degenerated into a child's toy. ThnsDobritzlioffer tells us, the Abi- 
pones at a certain season of the year worshipped the Pleiads, The 
ceremony consisted in a feust accompanied with dancing and music, 
accompanied with praises of the stars, during which the principal 
priestess ' who conducts the festive ceremonies, dances at intei'vals, 
rattling a gourd full of hardiah friiil^secds to musical time, and 
whirling round to tiie right with one foot, and to tho left with 
another, without ever removing from one spot, or in the least varying 
her motions.'* Spix and Martius* thus describe a Coroado chief ; 
— ' In the middle of the assembly, and nearest to the pot, stood tie 
chief, who, by his strength, cunning, and courage, had obtained 
Bome command over them, and had received from Marlier tbe title 
of Captain. In his right hand he held the maraca, the above-men- 
tioned Castanet, which they call gringerina, and rattled with it, beat- 
ing time with hia right foot' ' The Congo Negroes had a groat 

idea rattle, upon which they took their oaths,'* The rattle also 



Tmna. Ethn. Soc. vnl.iii. p. 122. ' TraToIs in Brazil. Lonilon, 1834, 

Martius, Von dein Rectszustand. vol. ii. p. 23t. 

Vt. BcBsiliens. p. 31. ' Aatlej-'s Coll. ot Voyage^ tdL il 

" Dubritzhuffcr. vol. ii, p. 65. Soa p. 233. 
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IS very important among the Indiana oF North Amei'ica.i When any 
peraon is sick, the sorcerer or naedicioe-Tuan brings his socrod 
rattle and ehakes it over him. This, saya Prescott, ' is the principal 
catholicon for all diseases.' Catlin' also describes the 'rattle' aa 
being of great importance. Some tribes have a sacred drum, closely 
resembling that of the Lappa.* Wlicn an Indian is ill, tlie magician, 
says Carver,* 'aita by the patient day and night, rattling in his ears 
a gourd-shell filled ivith dried beans, called a chichicon^.' 

Klemra' also remarks on the great Bignificance attached to the 
rattle throughout America, and Staod even thought that it was 
worahipped as a divinity.* 

Schoolcrafb '' also gives a figure of Oahkabaiwis, the Kedskln 
medical chief, ' holding in hia hand the magic rattle,' which is indeed 
tlia u.sual emblem of authority in the American pictographs. I 
know no case of a Bavage infant using the rattle as a plaything. 

Teasing halfpence, as dice, again, which naed to be a sacred and 
Bolemn mode of consulting tJie oracles, is now a mere game for 
children. 

So again the doll is a hybrid between the baby and the fetish, and 
exhibiting the contradictory characters of ita parents, becomea singu- 
larly Tinintelligible to grown-up people. Mr. Tylor baa pointed 
out other illuftratioiiB of this argimient, and I would refer those 
who feel interested in this part of the subject to his excellent 

Dandng ia another case in point. Wiih ns it is a mere amuse- 
ment. Among savages it ia an important aud, in Home cases, re- 
ligioufl ceremony. 'If,' says Bebertson, ' 'any intercourse be 
necessary between two American tribes, the ambassadors of the ono 
approach in a. solemn dance, and present the calumet or emblem of 
peace ; the sachems of the other receive it with the tame ceremony. 
If war ia denounced against &n enemj', it is by a dunce, e.xpreswveof 
the resentment which they feel, aod of the vengeance which they 
meditate. If the wrath of their gods is to be appeased, or their 
beneficence to be celebrated, nf they* rejoice at the birth of a child, or 
mourn the death of a friend, they have dances appropriated to each 

' Piescott in SchDol<n«{l*s 'Indiaii 
Tribes," vol. ii. pp. 178, IBO. 

■ Ampiican Indiam, vol. i. pp. 39, 
40, \6S, &c. 

■ Cutlin, /. c. p. 40. 
' TkivpIji, p. 385. 



' Culturg^chichte, vol. ii. p. 173- 
' Moaurs des Sanvoges Amiricuior, 
1. ii. p. 2')r. 

' ladiua Tribes, pt.iti. pp. 490-49V. 
' Eoberteoa'a Amfrioa, bk. ii. p. 
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of tliese aituations, anil suited to tlio different senlimenta witli which 
they are then animated. If a person is indisposed, a danfe ia pre- 
scribed as the most effectual means of restoring him lo health : and 
if he himself cannot endure the fatigue of such an exercise, the 
physician or conjuror performs it in his name, aa if the virtue of his 
activitj' could be transferred to his patient.' 

But it ia imneceaaary to multiply illustration a. Every one who 
has read much on the subject will admit the truth of the statement. 
It esplaina the capricious treatment which ho many white men hare 
received frora savago potentates ; how they have been alternately 
petted and iiltreatcd, at one time loaded with tlie best of everything, 
at another neglected or put to death. 

The close resemblance existing in ideas, language, habits, and 
character between savages and children, though generally admitted, 
has usually been disposed of in a passing sentence, and regarded 
rather as a curious accident than as an important tnith. Tet from 
several points of view it posaeaaes a high interest. Better under- 
stood, it might have saved us many national misfortunes, from the 
loss uf Captain Cook down to the Aby.><flinjan war. It has also a 
direct bearing on the present discussion. 

The opinion is rapidly gaining ground among liaturalists, that the 
develojinieut of the individual is aa epitome of that of the species, a 
conclusioQ which, if fully borne out, will evidently provB most 
instructive. Already many facts are on record which render it, to 
say the least, highly probable. Birds of tJie same genus, or of 
closely allied genera, which, when niBture, differ much in colour, 
are often very idmilar when young. The young of the Lion and the 
Puma are often striped, and fietal whalea have teeth. Leidy haa 
shown that the milk-teeth of the genus Equui resemble the perma- . 
nent teeth of Anchitherium, while the milk-teeth of Anchitkerium 
again approximate to the dental system of Merychippas} Eutimeyer, 
■while calling attention to this inlereating observation, adds that the 
milk-teeth oi Equus cahallus in the same way, and still more those 
of E. fossills, resemble the permanent ^eeth o£ Hipparion.' 

AgasKZ, according to Darwin, regards it as a ' law of nature,' that 
the young slates of each species and group resemble older forms of 
the same group ; and Darwin himself says,' that ' in two or mora 

' Proo. Acad. Sat. Soo. Philadelphiii, Pferde. Baali 
185B, p. 26. ■ Orlgi 

"Beittago Eurkenutulaa def fossilen p. fi32. 
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groups of animala, however mudi tliey may at first differ frOHi each 
other ia fitnicture and habits, if they pass through closely similar 
embryonic atagea, wo may feel almost assured that they have 
descended from the same parent form, and are tberefore closely 
related.' So alio Mr. Herbert Spencer sajB,' ' Each organism 
exhibits within a short space of time, a series of changes which, whea 
supposed to occupy a period indefinitely great, and to go on in 
various ways instead of one way, givee us a, tolerably clear concep- 
tion of organic evolution in general.' 

It may be said that this argument involves the acceptance of the 
Darwinian hypothesis; thia would, however, be a mistake; the 
objection might indeed be tenable if men belonged to diilerent 
Bpeciea, but it cannot fairly be urged by those who regard nil 
mankind as descended from common ancestors ; and, in fact, it ia 
Slrongly held by Agassiz, one of Mr. Darwin's most uncorapromiaing 
opponents. Regarded from this point of view, the similarity ex- 
isting between savages and childrea assumes a eingulur imporlance 
and becomes almost conclusive as regards the question now at issue. 

The Duke .ends his work with the expression of a belief that man, 
' even in his most civilised condition, ia capable of degradation, that 
Lis knowledge may decay, and that his religion may be lost.' That 
thia ia true of individuals, I do not of course deny ; that it holds 
good with the human race, I cannot believe.* Far more true, far 
more noble, as it seems to me, are the concluding passages of Lord 
Dunravon's opening address to the Cambrian Archieoiogical Assoc!' 
ation, ' that if we look back through the entire period of the past 
history of man, as exhibited in the result of archieoiogical investiga- 
tion, we can scarcely iail to perceive that the whole exhibits one 
grand scheme of progressioD, which, notwithslanding partial periods 
of decline, has for ils end the ever- increasing civilisalion of man, 
and the gradual development of his higher faculties, and for its 

' Principles oCBiolqgj, vol. i. p. 3i9. Geaesis not onlj M naksd, and aubM- 

' TheDukaappaarB to conaidflr ihot qutitilly clothed witii leafBB, Tint as 

the first mfn, though d*fldpQt in uniihle to resist the moat trivial lenip- 

knowledge of the mechaDiciil arts, liLtioD. and as entsrtuiaing Tfij gron 

yrent morally and intallectinall; supo- and anthropomorpliie conceptiona of 

rbr, or at loikSt equal, to those of the the D>-ity. In lact ia oil three cha- 

prescnt daj; and it ia remurlialile rBctoriBtiL-s^in hiamode of life, in liia 

that supporting auch a riow he ehoutd moral Eoudicion, and in hie intellectual 

reganl himaelf aaachimpion of ortho- conceptiona — Adam was a typical 

doij. Adam ia reprBsented to uh in Savage. 
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object the conlinual mnnipukitiou of the design, tbe power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of AJmiglity God.' 

I confess therefore that, after giving the arguments of the Duke of 
Argyll my most attentive and candid con a deration, I eee no reason 
to adopt his melancholy conclusioc, but I remaia persuaded that the 
past liistory of man has, on the whole, been one of progreBS, and 
that, in looking forward to the future, we are justified in doing bo 
with confidence and wilb hope. 




Page 52. 
Position of Women in Australia} 
' FcemiDs seae per totam pene vitam proatituunt. Apud plurimaa 
tribua juventutem utriuaque sexus sine discrimina concumbere 
rt. Si juvenia forte indigenorum ctetum quendam. in 
castria manentem advcniat, ubi q^utevia sit puella innupta, moa 
\ Teniente at cubantihus oiunibua, illam ex loco ex- 
surgero et juvenei* accideiitem cum illo per noclem nianere 
undo in sedem propriam. ante diem redit. Cui fiEmina sit, earn 
a libenter pnebet ; ai in itinere ait, uxori in castria maaenti 
aliquia aupplet illi -virea. Advenia as looginqno accedeatibua 
feminas ad tempus dare hoapitia esse boni judicatur. Viduia et 
cminia jam senescentibus stepe in id traditis, qiiandoque etiam 
ivitia et insciia cognatia, adolescentcH utuntur. Puellse tenern a 
decimo primiim anno, et pucri a decimo tertio rel quarto, inter eq 
niiscentUT. Scnioribus moa est, si forte gentium pluriiim caatra 
nppropinquant, viroa EOctn bine inde tronseuntea, nxoribtia alienia 
uti et in ana caatra ex uttaque parte mane redire. 

' Tomporibua quinetiam certia, machina quEedam es ligno ad foimam 
ovi fiicta, sacra ct mystica, nam laminaa aspicere baud licitura, decern 
I>1u3 minus unciaa longa et circa quatuor lata, inaculpta hc figuris 
divcraia omata, et ultimnm perforata partem ad longam (plerumque 
□ibua bumania textam) inaerendam cbordam cui noracn " Moo 
jumkarr," extra eosira in gyrum veraata, atridore magno e percnsso 
lere facto, liberlatem coeundi juvenluti esse tum conceasam omnibus 
indicat. Parentea srepe infantum, Tiri uxorum quteatum corporum 
laciunt. In urbe Adelaide pania prremio parvi aut paucoruui 
denttriorum meretriccs fieri eaa libenter cogunt. Facile poteat 

' Eyre's Diacoixries, &c., iL 32l>, 
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iotelligi, amorem inter nuptos vix posse ease grandem, quum omnia 
qux ad fccmiaas atlinent, hoiuinutii arbitrio ordineatur et tanta 




Hesumii aocietati laxitas, et adoleaeentea quibus ita multte ardoria 




explendl datitur occasiones, baud magnopere tLMOrea, nisi ut serFoa 
desideraturos.' 




Page 6S. 




Adoplion. 




' Adjiciendura et hoc, quod post evectionem ad Deo3, Juno, Joyis 
Kuaou, filium sibi Herculem adoptavit, et omne deineeps tempua 
materna ipsum benevoleotia complesa fuerit. lUam adoptioceni 
hoc modo faotam perhibent: Juno ledum ingreasa, Herculem 




corpori auo admotuin, ut veium imitaretur partura, subter vestea 




ad terram demiaib Quem ia boc usque tempus adoptiooia ritum 
barburi obsGri-ant.' ' 




Page 87. t 




E:rpiation for Marriage. 1 




Jlela' tells ua that among the Auziles, another Ethiopian tribe, 
' Feminia solemne est, noete, qua nubuct, omnium atupro patere, 
qui cum munerc advenerint : et turn, cum plurlrals concubuiase, 



) 



a decus ; in leliquum pudicitia insignia est.' 
Speaking of the Nasamonians, Herodotus observes : 
wpujroj- Zk yaftiovTOS "^aaajiurot arSpnc, vinos iarX r^c vvfi^tii' 
vvktX rij irpun] Siu wavTuv ZiiitXBtir ray SaiTvfJOruy fiiayoftii-ijv' ruy 
Si iit tKaaro-; oi ^'X^^i St^ot iipoy to ay t)(i) <pcp6iityoc (£ oiKOf.* 

Diodorus* also gives a very similar account of marriage in the 
Balearic Islands. 

The passage in St. Auguatin is as follows : 

' Sed quid hoc dicam, cum ibi sit et Priapus nimiua tuasculus, 
super cujus immanissimum. et turpissimnm fascioum sedere uoTa 
nupta jubeatur, more honeatiseimo et religiosisaimo matrooarum.'^ 

Lastly, in his description of Babylonian customs, Herodotus says : * 

O ii h^ aia)(iaToe ray voiiuiv ierX Tolai BajSvXui'ioiai SSf lit 

' Diodoma, it. 39. ' MoU, i. 8. • Melpomens, iv. 173. 

■ DiodoroBiT. 18. ' Cirit.Dei.ri. 9. ' Clio, 1. 199. 
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ndtrav yvvalica ETTixtopiriv li^ofiivriy £C tpoy ^Afpodirrjgj &7ra£ ey rp fop 
fjiXdfjyai ay^pi l^elr^. UoXKai ^e Koi ovk a^ievfiwai avaftiffyeadai 
rytri aWrftrij 61a irXovr^ virepfpporiovffaiy IttI !^evyiwy ly Kafiapjiffi 
eXaaaaaij irpoQ to Ipoy kardtn* Qepavrfiri li c^i oiriadey erreTai iroWri. 
al Sf TrXevvee iroievari wde * cv riftiyei 'A^/oo^triyc KaTiarai <rTi<l>ayoy 
irepi ryai Kt(j>aX^(n i^ovffat 6w/xiyyoc, TroXXat yvvaiKiQ* al fiiy yap 
Tcpoaipy^ovTaij al Ze aTrip\ovTai' a^oiyoTiyUq Be dii^odoi iravra rpoiroy 
oaaiibv t'xpvffi Bia rCjy yvvaiKSty^ Zi wv ol itivoi ou^ioyrtq EKXiyoyrai, 
h'da iviay tf ijrat yvyrj, ov irporipoy avaXXaffaerai ic^ra oiic/a, ij rt'c 
ol, ^eiywv apyvpioy f/ij3aXwi' £C ra yovydra fttX^P ^^**' '''^^ Ipoi' 
ififtaXoyra Be Bel dTrely ToaoyBe* * iiriKaXiia rot rrfy Oedv MvXtrra*' 
MvXirra Be KaXiovffi r/jy ' Aij)poBtTTjy 'Aatrvpioi' to Be apyvpioy fiiyadog 
ktJTi ocfoyioy' oh yap fjiji dirwarirai* ov yap ol difiig kari* ylvtrai yap 
Ipoy Tovro to apyvptoy* r^ Be irputT^ ejifiaXoyri eirerat, ovBe airoBo- 
Kifi^ ovBeya' erreay Be fit^O^, airoffiutaafiiyri Ty de^ dTraXXatraeTai eg 
TO. oiKia, /cat TutTTG TOVTOV OVK o^TU) fieya tI ol Bu}(reic' ^Q fJiiy Xa/i\//£a(. 
oaai fiiy yvy e^iBeog te eva/jfieyai elari Kai fieyddeoQy r<xx^ aTraXXdo'- 
aot'Taf oaai Be dfiopt^i ahTeitty eltrij -^oyoy voXXoy trpofffieyovai 
ov Bvyajjeyai Toy vo^oy eKirXfjirai* Kai yap Tpierea Ka\ TeTpaerea 
fieTeieTEpai -^poroy jjievovat, iyjuj^n Be Ka\ r^c Kvifpov kari TrapaTrXriaioQ 

TOVT^ VOfiOf, 
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— their ideaa with reference lo por- 


— andoftheDoitj. 130 


traits, 14, 15 ^ 


— beharionr of tho pooplo during 


— their uae of writing as medicine, IB 


eclipeea, 136 


— their mode of curing diseaaee, 19 


— Totemism in, 170^172, 17J 


— their treatment of twine, 21 


— aerpent-worsbip in, 176, 177 


— their picture-writings, 32-34, 36-39 




— their grave-posts, 35 


— iree-worahip in, IBS 






— marriage and reUtionship amODR 


— .toae-wo«hipin, 210 


them, 60 


I? 


^^^ 



^^p I^P HTDIIZ. ^^^^^^^1 


iXB 


A^ - — 1 


Amwiean —ean/inued. 




— iibw Tiage ceremony, 67 


— explanations of the ancients, 171 | 

— among the aneient Egyptians, IS? 


^- -rst -...tioaskip among some 


ihP,. . 


— cufitom of apolo^ing to animals fo* 


t( the Hudson's Bay 


killing them, 181 


atling for a wife, B9 


Apia regarded by the Egyptians as «: 


imBofUieSonthAinB. 


god, m 
Arabs, their ideas as to the inflneDco of 






food, 13 




— singnlar marriage of the Hassanyeh, 


thwr totems, or cresta, 


Si 






tL. througli farnalea among 


— their ancient stone- worship. 208 




— their notions of a broken oath, 209 ■ 


w diEuiOS are recurded by them, 


A .wais, absence of tie marriage cece- 


^m 


,ony among the. 57 


- -dieir notion of o man'B ehadow. 128 


A thmetic, difficulties of sa-vages in. 


-and of nBoity, 130 


9S 


baence of reli^on among some 


— ose of the fing!^rs in, 29S, 299 1 


Ibes, 124 


Ai dtjuia, marriage cuatoma in, 87 




Ai , earliest traoea of, 24 


- how they regard death, 133 

- their bflief in a plurality of sauls, 


. —in the Stone Age, 25 


~ almost abacnt in the Bronze Ago, 


HI 


26 




— as an ethnological chariwter, 23, 39 


— their HOTMry, Hi, 145 


A anreligionaccntrastedwithSemitie, 


— their fasting and anppoeed rerola- 


10. 220 


tions, ISi 


A lantee. king of. hui harem, 101 


— thflii religiong ideas, 181 

— their belief in ffltidlBB, 187 


A lantees, absence of the marrisfiS. 


ceremony among the. 58 


— their totemisni, 172, 173 


— their water-worship. 200 


— their worship of the Borpent, 179, 


— Assyrians, their human sacrificBS, 


180 


242 


— preTolence of nnimul worship umonc 


Atheism deSned, 119 


tSem, 18U 


— the nalural condition cf the savags 


— their tteo-worship, 106 


mind, 123 


— their waler-wDrdiip, 202, 203 


Australians, Dampiec's miatake with 


— their Btona-worship, 210 


the, 33 


— their fire- worahi p. 210 


— their habit of Qon-contradietinn. 4 


— their worship of the aun and luoon. 


— their customs as to fathers- and mo- 


21S 


thers-in-law. 8 


— flbaenoe of ijjolatry among (hem, 


— their modes of curing diseases, 19, 


22B 


20 


— their Saoriflces, 239 


— some of them unable to andepstand 


— fearleas of death, 250 


a drawing, 29 


— their ideas of creation, 251 


— their personal omamants, 40 


— their notion of a future slate, 269 


— marriage among ihem. S3 




— condition of their women, 52. 63 


— their property in land. 309 


— their practice of marriage by captoM^ 


— numea laten by parents from tlieir 


73, 74 


children, 31B 


— restrictions on marciaee among them, 


— their punishment of crime. 317 


B5 


Anraators, worship of, 228, 232 


~ how dreams are rogaidod by Ihem, 


Andaman lalanda, relationship between 


127 


thesBieainthe, 60, 71 


- their belief in an evil spirit, 132 


Anglo-Saions, their wergild. 321 


— think they become white men after 


animal- worehip conaidored as a stage 


death, HO 


of raligioBspMKrass. 171 


— their religious ideas, 158 



them, 158 
— thfli 



, 173 
10 idea of creation, 251 

— ibeic ahseace of moral feeling, 254 

— na notion of fntnre rewaroB and 
punishments, 26 S 

— character of their laws. 303 

— their salutations, 30G 

— their propertj in land, 309 
j!_:_: ^ jij. pfopgrty inW portions, 



312 

— their cnatam of taking the nam 
ir children. 315 

— conditJou of women umong tlieir 



"DABTLONrA, marriage customs iu. 

Bachapina, their religiona ideas. 161 
■" 'saric Islands, Diarriaga customs in 

SaU. faiid?B of the natiTca of, respecting 

tffiQB, 2D 
—practice of marriage by enpture In, 1i 
Bamboo, Ihe, vorshipped, 191 
Basutos, sjsteni of primogeniture of the, 

315 
Sattaa of Sumatra, relationship through 

females among the, 106 
Bear, worehlp of the. 1S2 
Boarn, custom of La Cuuvode in. 9, ID 
Bechuanas, their ideas rfgardiiig ovil 

spirits, 126, 131 

— their notions of the causes of death, 
133 

— their fotemism, 17* 

Bedouins, absence of religion among the 
wilder, 123 

— their mode of did nation, 142 
Bells, use of. b? the Buddhists, 135 

— aad hj the Japaoess, 135 
Berbers, their custom of inheritance 

through females, 105 
Binlang Islanders, absence of moral 

Bird -worship. 184 

Bo tree, worship of the, in India and 

Cejlon, 193 
Borneo, condition of the wild men of 

Uie interior Of. 6, 

— customs as to mathsra-in-law, 9 

— wad of Ia Couvade, 1 1 
Bornouese, tribe marks of the. 44 
Bouriats, their sacred lakes, 199 
Bruitiann, their ouatom of killing and 

•■ling captiTOB, S9 



cm 
Brazil! ans — cftn iintifd. 

— their mnrriago regulatlnns, 99 

— their notion of ovil spirits, 130 

— Borcerera among them, 153 
Britoaa, postobits amon^ the,'24a 
Brnmer Island, tattooing among the 

women of, 41 
Bunna of Airics, trihal marks of the, 
43 

their customs as to fathers- and 
mothers-in-law, 9 

— unable to nnderBtand pcrapectire, 30 

— absence of the marriage cererajny 
among them, 56, SO 

— their notions of ghosts, HO 

pALIFOENIANS, aiiscnce of religion 
\j and government among the, 123 

— their belief iu the destruction of 
budj and spirit, HO 

— their religious ideas, IGO 
absenca of ideas respecting creation. 



a, Itolr ; 



t ideal 



250 
Cambodii 



— their notion of eclipses. 137 
Caribs, their ideas respecting the inSn- 

enceotfood, 13 

— their practice of marriage bj cap- 

— their behaTiour daring ocHpses. 137 

— their belief in the pluialitj of souls, 
141 

— their fasting and supposed rerela- 
tiona. 153 

— their notion of the Deity. 2fl* 
Camline Islandir, tBttooIiig of a, 46 
CaHhogiuians. theii human eactiflcea, 

242 
Celts, their tree- worship, 108 
Census roll, an American Indian. 22 
Cejloa, two kinds of marriage in, 51 

— polyandry in, Irtl 

— religious ideas of tba Veddahs of, 
ISO 

— tree-worehip in, 193 

— — the sncred Bo tree, 1D3 
Cheek studs. 42 

Chorokoes, diviQation practised hy the, 

— their practice of fasting, 154 

— their progress in civilisation. .132 
Chinese, their cusEonu as to daughters- 

in-kw, 8 

— thoir custom of La Courada, 11 



— tteic cations aa to the inSueai'e of 
food, 13 

— their mode of EitatatioD. 24 

— their preaenU of coffins, 31 

— their dofiiaoncy in the art of pcrspec- 
tiye, 30 

— their knots for traHBactioE busineaa, 
31 

— their oonpresBion of ladies' feet, 48 

— their Ditirrisge cnstoniB, SU 

— rtfllrietiona on marriage amonest 
them, 97 

— notiona of tho people of Emlka ifith 
reference to eclipses, 137 

— tlioir idea of the man in the moon, 

— wilehcraA of the magicians, 148, 



Objecte, ISO 

— tfieic idolatiy, 227 

— their language, 380 
Chipewjans. their idea of creation, 251 
Chiquito Indiana, theii' behariour dur- 
ing eclipaes, 137 

Cbittugong, marriage among the bill 

tribes of, 61, 66 
Circaeaiane, the milk tie among them, 

68 

— marriage by force among thorn, 83 

— exogamy among them, SO 
Coffins, presenta of, 24 
ComaQChes, Iheir woFship of tlia Bun, 

moon, and earth, 215 

— abaenee of moral feeling among the, 
264 



Curoadoa, personal omamenta of 
— their worahip of the ann and moot 



3AC0TiJIS, their notions us to the ' 
iofluence of food. 13 

- thtir waler-god, Unktikhe, 202 

- their atone-worabip, 210 
Dahomey, king of. Ilia messengers to 

disiOBBeil father, 249 
Bampier, hia mistake with Anstraliana, 

3 
DiiQceB, religious, among aaTagee, 1.56, i 

iDg the Redskins of Tlr- | 

a the 



I 



— their religions character in Ii 
91 

Couvade, La, cnatom of, in Beam, : 

— its wide diatribution, ll>. 11 
"- origin of the custom, 1 2 
Creation, no idsa of, among tho lower 

races, 2fiO 
Crocodila -worship, 171, 181 



1, 244 



Death, disbelief among sava^ea i 

existence of natural, 132, 133 
Decan, lattooing of the women of. 
Deification, savage tendency to, i 
Dekkao, aacred stones in the, 206, 241 
lisense, bow regaided by savagM, 17 
. Tarioua modes of curing, IS 
- cansea of, according to the Kaffin, 



163 



lil 



)□ among savage races, 
a of. described, 141-14 
Doingnafcs, endogamy of the, H 
Dreams, religioua ideas suggested by, 

126 
Dyaks of Borneo, custom ot La I 

among tbe, 11 
— their idefts respecting the i 
of food, 13 



PARo. 



9,42 



Bflyagt* I 



Eclipses, 
during, 136, 137 i 

Endogamy, origin of, 103 ( 

England, water-worship in, 188 

— worship of slonea in, 209 
Esquimau, their nltemptd (o render 

bmren women fertile, 1 4 

— their mode of curing diseaaea, 19 

— their mode of salutation, 24 

— fbeir skill in drawing, 26, 27 

— their pictore-?™ tings, 32 

— their personal ornamentation, 43 

— their habit of licking presents, 66 

— their capture ot brides, 78 

— their ffliamaniam, 223 

— thair language, 279 

— Capt. Parry's picture of a hut of the 
313 

Ejebright, the, nsed fbr ocular com 
phtinte, 13 

riftgeoutof atribe.? 



■pAMILI.i, the, of iha lUinuuia, i3 




Page 52. 

Position of Women in Australia.^ 
' Ftemince sese per totam pene vitam prostituunC. Apui! plurimas 
trlbua juventmem utriuaque sexiia sine diflcrimine concuinbero 
in uaus est. Si juveaia forte indigenorum cffitum quendam in 
castria manentem adveniat, ubi qUEETia sit puella innupta, mos 
eat : nocte veniente et cubantibua omnibus, iJIam ex loco ex- 
Bui^erB et juvenen* accidentem cum illo per noctem manere 
undo in Bcdem propriam aote diem redit. Cui fcemina sit, eam 
amicia libenter prsbet ; ai in itinere sit, usori in castris raanenti 
aliquis Bupplet illi yirea. AdTenia es Jonginquo accedentibua 
foeminaa ad tempus dare hospitis -esse boni judicatur, Yiduis et 
ftemlnis jam BeneEcentibua espe ia id traditis, qnandoque ctiam 
invitis et insciia cpgoatis, adolescentes ntuntiir. Puellio teneraj a 
decimo primfim anno, et pueri a decimo tertio ve! quarto, inter ae 
iiiiscentur. Senioribua moa est, si forte gentium plurium caatra 
appropinquant, Tiroa noctu bine inde transeuntea, uxoribua alienia 
uti et in sua caatra ex utraque parte mane redire. 

' TomporibuH qninetiam certia, macliina quEedam ex ligno ad fonnain 
ovi lucta, sacra ct myatica, nam fominaa aapicere liaud licitum, decem 
]i!us minua uncias longa et circa quatuor lata, insculpta sc figuris 
direrais omata, et ultimam perforata- partem ad longam {plerumque 
e crinibua humajiia textam) inscrondam chordam cui nomen " Moo 
yumkarr," extra caatra in gynim versata, atridore magno e percuaso 
aire facto, Ubertatem coeundi juventuti esse turn conceswim omnibua 
indicat. Parentcs sajpe infantum, viri uxorum quffiatura corporum 
ficiunt. In urbe Adelaide panis pnemio parvi aut paucoruni 
denariomm meretricea fieri eaa libenter cogunt. Facile potest 

' Eyre's DiscavcrL-j, &c., ii. 320. 
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IDO 

tDOLATBY, OP anthropomorphism, 
119 

— considered as a stage of religious 
development, 225 

— unknown to the lower races, 226, 227 

— origin of, 228 

i— Solomon on idols, 230 

.— idols not regarded as mere emblems, 

231 
India, absence of the marriage ceremony 

iimong some tribes in, 57 

— marriage customs among others, 75, 
76, 88 

— respect paid to courtesans at Vesali, 
90, 91 

• — restrictions on marriage in some 
races, 95, 96 

— polyandry in, 101 

— endogamy, 102 

sorcery of the magicians of, 145 

— witchcraft in, 149 

— religious dances in, 157 

— Fetichism in, 165-167 

— animal-worship in, 183 

— inanimate objects worshipped in, 191 

— tree-worship in, 193, 194 

— water-worship in, 200 

— stone-worship in, 206 

— worship of the sun in, 215 

— various other worships in, 217 

— idolatry in, 227 

-^ worship of ancestors in, 228 

— human sacrifices in, 240, 242 

— notions of future rewards and pun- 
ishment among various races of, 268 

— salutations and ceremonies in, 307 

— rights of children in, 314 

— primogeniture in, 317 
Infanticide, causes of, among savages, 93 
Inheritance, custom of, through females, 

105 
Ireland, water- worship in, 199 

— stone- worship in, 209 

Iroquois, svstem of relationship among 

the, 110-112 
Italy, marriage custom in, 87 



JAKUTS, restrictions on marriage 
among the, 97 
— their worship of animals, 182 
• — their worship of trees, 194 
Jews, relationship among the, 108 
• — , sacrifices among the, 237, 243 



I 



AFFIRS, unable to understand draw- 
ings, 30 



KOL 

KaflSrs — continued, 

— ornamentation of the skin of the 
Bachapins, 43 

— marriage among the. 50 

— remarks of the chief Seseka to Mr. 
Arbrousset, 114 

— absence of religion among the 
Koussas, 123 

— a Zulu's notions of religion, 125 

— disease attributed by the ^ussas to 
three causes, 132 

— their notion of the causes of death, 
133 

— and of evil spirits, 135 

— religious ideas, 161, 162 

— curious hunting custom of tlie 
Koussas, 185 

— their worship of ancestors, 229 

— their notions of creation, 251 

— absence of moral feeling among thc^ 
264 

— their method of numeration, 298, 299 
Kalangs of Java, restrictions on mar- 
riage among the, 103 

Kalmucks, marriage ceremonies of the, 
77 

— restrictions on marriage among the, 
96 

— their character, 256 
Kamchadales, marriage by capture 

among the, 77 

— their low ideas of spirits, 1 34 
Kamskatka, custom of La Couvade in, 

11 
Kenaiyers, restrictions on marriage 
among the, 97 

— relationship through females among 
the, 107 

Khasias of Hindostan, their fancies 

respecting twins, 21 
Konds of Orissa, marriage customs 

among the, 75 

— restrictions on marriage among th€^ 
96 

— their totemism, 173 

— their water- worship, 200 

— and stone-worship, 206 

— their worship of the sun and moon, 
216 

— human sacrifices among them, 240 
Kirghiz, sacrifices among the, 238 
Kissing, not universally practised, 24 
Knots used as records, 31 

Kols of Central India, marriage cer& 
monies of the, 76 

— their belief in an evil genius^ 133 

— their religious dances, 156 

— their totemism, 173 



NOTES. 365 

irdtray yvvalica €iri')(<M}pirjy H^ofjiiyrjv eg ipby ^Afpo^irrjg, aira^ ky rp f on 
yn^Qrivai aylpi ^livt^, HoXKal Ik Koi ovk a^ievfjiey at ava^xiayiaQai 
ryeri aWrjtrif 61a 'rrXovri^ vTctpt^poviovcrai, kiel Z^vyiuty iy Kafiapnffi 
tKaaacratf jrpoQ to Ipoy kardai' Qepaierfiri li (r<j>i OKKrOey eireTai voWri. 
al Sc irXevyeg 'Kouvcrt wde * ly Ttfiiye'i *A<j>podiTr}g KnTiarai trTiif^ayoy 
'jrepl T^ai Kc<j>a\^<n t^ovcrat Qojfjiiyyog, iroXXai yvvdiKig' at fjiey yap 
Trpoaep\ovTai, at Ik a'Kip\oyTaC a\oi.vOTtyitg Zk liiiohoi irayra rpoirov 
oaaiioy t'^ovuL Zta rHoy yvyaiKQy, ^i wy ol iiiyoi otf Jiovrcc iKXiyoyrai, 
h'da iireay ifiyrai yvyrjj oh vpoTipov airaWaatnrai kg-Ta OiKia, i) rig 
o\. ^dyiav apyvpioy k/jPaXioy kg to. yovydra /itx^5 ^f*^ ''o*' Ipov' 
k^ftaXoyra Zk lei elveiy rocroylt* * kviKaXita roi Trjy Oeoy MvXtrra*' 
MvXirra Ik KoXiovtri r^i' * AijipodtTrjy ^Acrffvpioi' to Ik apyvpioy fjiiyaOog 
kffn oeroyCjy oh yap fitj cnrojffjjTai' oh yap ol dkfiig kaTi* ylytTai yap 
ipoy Tovro to apyvpioy* r^ Zk irpcjT^ kfil^aXoyTi CTrcrai, ohlk airoBo- 
Kifi^ oh^iya* kfreay dk f^X^V^ diroaiuiaafiiyri r^ Qt^ aTtaXKdcrcriTai kg 
TO. oiKia, Kal TWiTG TovTOv ohK o^TW fikya tL ol BuKTug* wg fiiy Xdfi\p£ai, 
oerai fiiy yvy eilkog Tt kirafifjikyat elerl Koi fieyddfogy Ta^v diraXXaff- 
(ToiTat* oerai ^e dfiopt^oi avreoiv elalj ^poyoy iroXXoy irpoorfiiyovtri 
oh Ivydfieyai Toy rofioy kKTrXfjtTaL' icat ydp Tpttrea icdi rcr/oaerca 
/icrcJeVcpat \p6roy niiovat, kyxt\n M Kal Tfjg Kvifpov karl wapairXlioriog 
Tovr^ lOfiog, 



Milk tie, the, in CiKsBsia, 66 

— strength of the relationship amon 
thn Scoti^h Highlanders, 101 

Itlongala, mBn-iage customs of the, 7S 

— their modd of ilidoBdan, 142 
~ their laws, 304 

Moon, mjrship of the, 2li 
Moral fettling, origin of, !T0 
' — connoctioa of leligiDa Hnc 

273 
Motbera-in-laT, cnstoms in 



,Iity, 



NAIGS of India, relationship amottg 
the, 60 

— relalioitship through females among 
the, 106 

Naples, feticbiim in, S55 
Nalfhex, their stone-vorship, 210 

— their flpe-worship, BU. 215 
Nattue-worship defined, 119 
Nandowessiea, custom of polyaodiy 

among thp, 88 
Stgroea, inBctiritj of their inlellect, 5 

— their notion of ovil apirits, 130, 131 

— their belief in ghoBtB, 138 

— their absence of belief in & fatoce 
life, 130 

— becomo -whitB men after dcith, 
HO 

— their mode of diri nation, 113 

— thoir sorcery, 144 

— their belief in fetichiim. 164 

— their tree-worship, 192, 193 

— their worship of the sen, 200 

— and of white men, masts, and pumps. 



-theu 



1, 2ie 



■J 



~- have no notion of craaCioa, 262 

— nor of prayer lo the Deity, 283 

— absence of moral feeling among 1 
264 

— their salutations, 306 
Kicarsgaa, rain-worship in, 203 
Nicknamei', origin of, 2S3 
Nicobar Islands, ideas of the natires 

of spirits, 134 
Knmocals, savage i 
Kyumbanas, oi 

of the, 43 



-IJEBWAS, their flra-worship, 214 



BOnal, of a 



ig them, 01 



Ornaments, nerai 

Ostiaks, tbeir custuuiB as to daughten- 
in-law, 8 

— eitigamy am 

— their religion 

— their fetiches, 169 I 

— their troo-worship, 191 I 

— and Htone-worahip, 208 ' 
-~ their statues in memory of tba 

dead, 229 
Ox, the, held Bacred in India and 
Ceylon, 183 



PARAGUAY, BPa-worthip in, 804 
Farenta, castnm of luioiiig Uiem 
B^r children, 316 
Patagonians, their tree-worship, 198 



Ferurians, Clieir mode of recording 
erents, 31 

— their notions of eelipees, 137 

— their animal worship, 181 

— (heir sea-worship, 204 ' 

— tlieic fira-wotBhip, 211 

— tbeic notion of religion and morals. 
268, 269 

Fhillippine Ldands, worship of trees in i 

the, 19fi 
Phffiniciana, their stone -worship, 208 
Piclnre-writing, 31, 32 
Pleiadea, worship of the, 21 
Polyandry, rcasoni for, ,"15 

■ — list of tribes regarded as polyandrui.a, 
100 

— considered as an eiceptionnl pheno- 
menon, lOU, Ii'l 

— widely diatrihoted over India, Thibel, 
andCejlon, 101 

Polygamy, causes of, 90, J 00 
FoIyncsiaHS, relatianahip through fe- 
males in, 107 
— • their drawings, 20 

— polyandry among them, lot 

— their powers of witchcraft, 152 

— animal-worship among them, 181 

— their worship of men, 236 

— their method of numeration, ?98 

— their property in land, 310 

— their laws, 320 
Pond-worship, 201 

Priests, absence of, amonn i!ib lower 
races, 241 



-jUlPPO, the, ofthcPeniTiaiis, 31 
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SaTBgea — trnilin aed. 

— wide distribution of the CMstoio of 
La Couvade, 10, 11 

— ideas oa the iufluvnce of food, 12 

— their notions witt referenco to por- 
traits, 14 

— nndas lo thevnlne of writing, 16, 17 

— their ideaa of disesae, 17 

— t}icii fancica respecting tvins. 21 

— how life ia regarded bj' tlism, 22 

— their tormH of BoJutation, 23 

— »rt among Ihem, 21 

— thoir perBonal ornaments, 40 

— mumago and relutionisUip among 
them, fiO tt teg. 

— their religion, 114 (( esq. 

— their Sgnmtive language, 191 

— their obumeler and morala. ?57 
difficulty of oaoortflining the clia- 

racter of eai-age raeea, 2G0, 261 

their process in morak, 262 

their family afl'ectiou and morul 

feeling, 2S3 
havs no notion of a futnra stale, 

26a 
origin of moral feeling, 270 

— language of the lowest races, 275 

— their laws, 300 

— true nators of barbarism, 340 

— geuera! coadusions respecting Barsge 
lacea, 323 

— papers on the primitive condition of 
man, 323, 337 

Stance, services of, to the cause of re- 
ligion and humanity, 25Q 
Scotland, water-worship in, 198 

— stone*worship in Skje, 210 
Scythians, their worship of a scin.ttar, 

216 
Sen, worahip of the, 200, 204 
So mi tic religions contrasteii withAryiui, 

2ie, 220 
Serpent, worship of Iho, 174 

— races in which the serpent w^s and 
is worshipped, 176 

Shadow, how regarded by savages, 1 28, 



Shi 



Shr 
jjj^^^b 



ini defined, 119 
of the word Shaman, 222 
]t of, 222 

of Sibflria, their supernatural 
powers, 152" ■ 

iborla, stone-worship in, 206 
ihip of auce6tora in. 229 
ins of the people of, r" '' 
tion, 251 

system of relat'onship among 
the, 65 




Skin, Drnamentation of the, 43 
Skye, worship of st 
Stang terms, origin of, 2S3 
Smoking in religious eeremonies, 157 
Snakes, departed rehttivefl n the forn" 

of, 163 
Sneezing, custom at, 33S 
SoDthaLs, marriage customs of the, 8S 

— their religious ol 

— their moda of praying fo 
Soors, absence of moral s< 

the, 265 
Sorcery among snTagos, 143. 144 

— various modes of, 144-147 
!cosaarilj itnpostorfli 



152 
Soul, difference I 
ghost* •■ ■ 
24a 






1 the belief in 
tenca of a soul. 



nls of inanimate objects, 248 

— belief that each man has son 
Gonls, 247 

.South Sea IslandoTB, their religion, '. 
Spartans, their marriages by capturn 

83 
Spiders worshipped, 1 
Spirits, always regarded by saToges oS i 

evil, 129 

— the authora of diseases, 131 
Stars, worship of the, 214 

Statues, worshipped as deities, 229, 

230 
StiouB of Cambodia, tlieir belief in aa 

evil genius, 132 

— their behavinur during eclipses, 137 

— their animal- worship, 188 

— absence of temples nmong the, 243 
Stones, worship of, 204 



behaviour during sn eclipse. 



~ thei, 
136 

— their animal- worship, 186 

— thoir trto- worship, 1S5 

— their water-worship, 200 

— their notion of a future state. 2 

— their names taken from thoir 
dren, 316 . 

Sun, the, worshipped bj the Pcmi 
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ABBEOKUTA, IuHjob of tiie peoplo 
of. « 
Abipoaea, tbeir diabelief in DSitural 
deatb, 13S 

— Borcercra nmong them. 163, IfiS 

— their wotahip of the Pleiades, 215 

— their ShamaiiiBm, 235 

— no idea amoDg Ihem of creation, 250 

— their method of numeration, 298 
AbysBinians, abaeni^o of Cho murriagn 

ceromonj' nmong the, 5? 
-- practice of adoption among them, 6C 

- their alone- worship, 210 
Adoption, previilence among the lower 

races of men, 6S 

— among the Qreeks and Itomaas, 66 

— thR milk tie, 66 

Ethiopia, marriage cnstoma in, 87 
Afi'ioa, cusloma aa to fathers- and mo- 
thers-in-law. S 

— writing uned as medicine in, 16, 17 

— dniwinjtB not undemlood in. 29, 
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Ibes, 42, 43 

leir Tattoos and tribal msrke, 43, 45 

mrriage and relationship in, ol 

— practice of adoption in, 65 

— marriage customs of the Fatans, 82 
and of the North Africans, 83 

— restrictions on marriage in Eastern 
and WcBt«m Africa, 9a 

— inheritance through females in, 105 
- — how drpama are regarded hj some 

tribes, 127 

— thtir notions of aman's shadow, 138 

— and of the Doitj, 130 

— bahavionr of the people during 
eclipses, 13S 

— Totemism in, 170-172, 171 

- Bcrpeat-worship in, 176, 177 
' animal- vorship in, 178, 182 
' iree-wonhip in, 193 
water-worship in, 201 
-~- itone-warship in, 21U 
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Africi — con imued. 

— worship of men in, 235 

— ceremony of eating Ihe fetich in, 241 

— human aucrificea in, 242 

— no notion of creation among the 
peoplo of, 252 

— absence of moral feeling in, 264 

— poverty of the language of, 293 

— methods of oumomtion in, 298, 299 

— salutations of the people la, 306 
Ago. reapecl paid to, 272 

Agea, the Four, tnio theory of. 352 
Agoye. an idol ofWhydah. 178 
Ahitas of the Phillippiacs, marriage 

customs of the, SI 
Ahoosh. Luke, held sacred by thn 

Bashkirs. 200 
Ahts, inactivity of their intellect, 6 

— alaTery of female captirea among 
the, 102 

— their aorcerers, 152 

— their worship of the sua and moon, 
215 

Algonkins, their rules and ceremonies, 

305 
Alligator- worahin, 183 
Amazon Valley, marriage by captnro 

among the tribes of the. 79 
America. South, custom of Iji Couvade 

American Indiana, cusloms among the. 
in reference to mothers- in-law. 7 

— custom of La Courade among ihe, 

— their ideas with refercuea to por- 
tniits. 14, 15 

- thsir use of writing aa medicine, 16 
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— their mode of ci 

— their treatment 

— their picture-writing, 32-34, 36-39 

— their graTo-pOBts, 35 

— their personal omamentftlion, 42 

— marriage and reUtioniihip amans 
then, 60 



Women — ctnitiiived. 

— sndogsmj, 1 OS 

— iolinitiiiKe througli femsliu, 105 

— pnitiim of tromeD in Australia, 3GS 
Wrestling for a irife, caatom of, 69 
Writing, used as medicine, 16 

— surpiiss of Bavsgea at, as a mode o: 
--- ' ■* , 30 



Indian bark Idtterfl, 36-S9 

— appliealion of Hrt to purposes of 
peraonnl dscamtion, 40 
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ITDERS, Sew, their tattooing, 



ZealanderB, Now — coTtfimird. 

— tlicir <wurtEhip and Diarriago, 80 

— eadognmy among tham, 103 

— eril epirils, how rcganlfd bj thom 
131 

— sorcery and witchcraft among them 
1*7, lia 

— coatom of hardaning the heart (i 
pity, 13 

— ciuseB of their cannlballBm, 13 

— thoir belief in the dcstniction o 
body md apirit, HO 

— tht;ir mode of diTinalion, 142 

— their worship of animnis, IS2 

— red a Hierod colonr with them, 207 
^ their worahip of the raiubow, 217 

— Iheir heliof ia the deatmc 
both body and eohI, 215 

— their abaence of moral feeling, 262 

— their three lonores of land, 310 
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THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, 

By CHARLES DABWIN. 



A new Amcrioan edition of'The Origin of Species," Inter tlian the Uteel 
Engiish oditJuQ, liaa juat been ptiblialied, with tlie autiior'a most recent cd> 
raotions and udditioni. 

In the nhole history of tlie progress of koawlcdge llicre is no cose so re- 
markKl)le of > system of doctrines, St first generalij condemned as false and 
kbsurd, earning Into general acceptance in the BcieutiQo world in a single 
decade. From the fullawing atatemenls, the render will infer the estimate 
that is now placed upon the nan acd Ida works b; the highest authorities. 

''Per<:onsl1y and practically cicrclsod in zoology, in minute anatomy, in 
geology; a student of gengraphical distribution, not on maps and inmusenma 
only, but by long royagca and iaborions collection ; having largely Hdvanccd 
each ot these branches of science, and having spent many years in gathering 
and aifting materiala for his present work, the store of accuratelj-registerorl 
facts upon which the author of tho 'Origin of Species' is able to draw at 
will is prodigious,"— Prof. T. H. HuiLKy. 

" Far abler men tban myself may confess that they bare not that nntirlng 
patience in accumulallng, and that wonderful skill in using, large masses rf 
facts of the most varied kind — that wide and accurate phvsialogical knowl- 
edge — that aeutcncss in deTiaing, that skill in carrying out experiments, and 
that admirable style of compoaition, at once clear, persuasive, and judicial, 
qualitiea which, in their harmonious combination, mark out Hr. Darnin as 
the man, perhaps of all men now living, best fitted for (he great work ha 
baa undertaken and accomplished." — Atraio Bossell W*llice. 

In Germany these views are rapidly extending. Prof. Gikkik, a distin- 
guished British geotogisl, attended the recent Congress of German Natural- 
ists and Physicians, at Innspruck, in which some eight hundred laKonit 
were present, and thae writes: 

"What specially stniok me was the universal sway which the writings 
of Darwin now exercise over the Gorman mind. You see it on every side, in 
private conversation, in printed papers, in all the many sections into which 
such a meeting as that at Innspruck -divides. Darwin's name is often men- 
tioned, and aiwajs with tho profoundest veneration. But even where no al- 
lusion is specially made to him, nay. even more markedly, where such allusion 
is absent, we see how thoroughly his doctrines have permeated the seicntiSo 
mind, even in those departments of knowledge which mi^^ht seem at first 
sight to be fartlicst from natural history. ' You are still (liscussing in Eng- 
land,' said a German friend to me, ' ohether or not the tlieory of Darwin can 
be true. We have got a long way beyond that here. HU theory is now our 
common starting-point.' And, so fu as my ciperienee went, I found il 
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D. AppTeton. & Compam/a Fvhllajtions. 

LAT SERMONK, 
ADDltESSES, AND REVIEWS, 

Br TUoaAS HENRY HUXLEr. 
Cloth, 12mo. Sm psgse- Price, tl.Tfi 
Tnis is the latest and moat popular of tlie works of this in- 
trepid sod accomplished English thinker. Tlie American edition 
of the work is the latest, and coataina, in odditioa to the English 
edition. Professor HqiIoj'b recent masterlj address on " Spon- 
Caueoits Generation," delivered before the British Association for 
tiie Advancement of Soienco, of which he waa president. 
The following is from an able article in tlic Independent : 

The " Lij' ScriDona, Addresaea, nnd Reviews " ii a book to be rc<4 
by eTerj one who would keep up with the adTance of truth — aa wall by 
those who are hostile as those who are friendly to his cancluaiosa. la 
it, acientific and philosophical lopica are hatidlcd with coDsamiDate abil- 
ity. It is remarkable for purity of style and power of eipresBion. Xo- 
where, in Uiy moderu work, ia the advancemetit of the pursuit of that 
natural knowledge, which is of vital importiuice to bodily and mental 
well-being, so ably handled. 

ProfoBsor Huxley is undoubtedly the reprcacntatire aeientiSi^ man of 
tlia age. His reTerenco for the right aad devotion M truth have estab- 
liahed bia leaderahip of modGm aoientiSo thought. He leads the beliefa 
and aspirations of the incraaaingly powerful body of the yonrger men of 
science. His ability for reaearch is marvellous. There la possible no more 
equipoise of judgment than that to which he brings the pbcDomena of 
Nature. Besides, he is not a mere scientist. His is a popularized phi* 
losophy ; social questiona have been treated by his pen in a manner moat 
masicrly. !□ hia popular addresses, embracing the widest ranee of top- 
ics, ho tceada on gruund with which he seema thoroughly famihnr. 

There arc those who hold tiio name of Professor Huxley asaynonj- 
mous with irreverence and atheism. Plato's waa so held, and Galileo's, 
and Dcacartes's, and Kewton's, and Faraday's. There can be no greater 
mistake. No man baa greater revercnee fur the Bible than Huxley. No 
one more acquaintance with the text of Scripture. He believes there is 
definite government of the universe ; that pleasures and pains are distrib- 
uted in accordaoee with law ; and that the certain proporlioD of evil 
woven up in the life even of^orms will help the man who thinks to bear 
bis own share with courage. 

In the estimate of Profesaoc Hoiley's future influence upon seience, 
his youth and health form a large element. Hehas just passed hia forty- 
fifth year. H God spare his life, tnifh can hardly fail to be the gainer 
from a mind that ia stored with knowledge of the laws of the Creator's 
operations, and that has learned to love ul! beauty and bate all vileneBs of 



8PSJV0ES?8 8T8TBX OF PHILOBOPHT. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EYOLrilON. 

By HERBERT SPENCER 



This grest sjBUtn oraclentUc thooKbt, the most orlgtoil and ImportiDt mnii- 
talandertsklngartbeige, to whlchMr, Spencer hBa devoted bla life, ianon well 
«dv»uccd, the pnlilialied Tolnmes befnn; First PHndpltt. The PrinciiiUi ef Bi- 
liagji. two TolomeB, and TKe Prlnctpitu of FsycluilBgy, Tol. 1., which will ho 
ehotlly printed. 
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<>Ttae only complete and Bjelemitlc Blntement of tbo doctrine of ETolnllon 
with which I em Bcqnalntud la that coDtalned Id Mr. Herbert Spencer'e ■SyalBln 
DfFbUaeophyj'awork which ehonld he care Folly Btndlcd by all who desire to 
know whither adcntlBc thonehl Is tenalng."— T. U. Hnxr.ET. 

" orall our Ihinkcrs, be la the one nbo has fonncd to hlmsclt the largeBl new 
Bchemo of » ^yetematlc philosophy."— Prof, Mabbon. 

"iranyindlvldnalinaoenceiK visibly oncroachlnsonMIllB In tb1> country, It 
IB his."— TWrf. 

"Hr. SpCDcer Is one of the most TlgoioDB as well as boldest Ibinkers that 
English apccniallon hag yet prodaced."— JoHK Stdutt Uiu.. 

" One of the acotest metipbyslclana of modem tlcaea."— TMiI. 

"One of onr deepest thinkorB."— Dr. JosEFB I>. Hookxb. 

It Ib qnoEtionabte If any thinker of finer calibre has appeared in our cona- 

"Be alone, of all British ibinkers, has organiicd a phUoaophy."— IMd. 

" He IB as keen an analyst as is known In the hl»<tor7 of philosophy ; 1 do Dot 
except either ArlslotlG or Kant."-~aED'iu3E Riflet. 

" IT wo wore to bIto onr own ]ndgTncnl, wb shonid say that, elnce Newlon, 
there has not In Kugland been a pbtloeopberof more remarkable speculative and 

tHrt Spencer,"— Zomf on Saturday Sevieti. 

" We cannot reftaln ttora offerlag oor trlhnte of reapect lo dob who, whether 
for the extent of his posiUve knowledge, or fnr the prohmdliy of bia epecDlallTs 
Insljihl. luu already aehlevart a name sacoad to none In the whole range of Eng- 
lish philosophy, and whose works will worthily anslain the credit of" ' ' 
ttooghl Id tbo presentgencratioa."— ITijhn/njferflwiflr. 
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WorJa of Heihai ^latar jnA£>heibn D. AppUbm A Co. 

ILLUSTMTIONS OF UNIVERSAL PROGRESS. 

A SERIES OF DISCFSSIOXS. 
1 Tol Larse ISino. 470 Faeoa. Frloe t2.G0. • 



SjEtem of riiilOBOphy. 



AmericHn Notice of Spencer's Nen 

I. Progrefia ; iw Law ind Cause. 

II ManaerB and Fashion. 

HI. The GcQcais of Science. 

IV, Tlio Phjuology of Laughter. 

T. Tbo Oripn and Function of Music; 

TL The Nebular Hypothesis. 

VTL Bain on the Emotions and the WllL 

VTIL Iliogicid Geology. 

IX. The Development Hypothesis. 

X. The Social Organism. 

XI. Uas and Bcautj. 

XIL The Sources of Arcbileetnral Types. 

XIII. The Use of 



These EBsaja constitute a liody of maSMve and original thought upon t 
largo variety of im[iortaiit topics, and nill be read with pleaeure by all who 
apprcdato a bald and powerful trcatmcut of nindamental Uiemee. Th« 
general thought wliicb pervades Uiis book is beyond doubt the moat impor 
Umt that tho human mind has jet reached. — N. Y. IndtpendimL 

Those who have read the work on Education, will remember tho ana- 
lytic tendency of the aathor's mind — Ids clear perception and admirable ex- 
position of first princlploa — his wide grasp of facta — hia lucid and Tigorons 
■tylc, aud the constant and controlling bearing of the discuasioa on practicn] 
toaults. These traits characterize all Mr. Spencer's wrilingB, and mark, io 
ID eminent dt^ree, the present Tolume. — A''. Y. Tribxau. 

We regard the distinguishing feature of this work to be iho pcculiarlj 
tatcrcBtIng character of its matter to the general reader. This is & great 
Uteruy as irell as philosophic triumph. In the eiolution of a systein of 
Philosophy which demanda serious atlendon, and a been exercise of the in- 
Idlect lo fathom and appreciate, be has mingled much that is reall; popnlM 
Ud entertaining. — Rothala- DemocraL 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 

iFIKST PRINCIPLES. 

t VoL Iatkc ISmo. SIS Paeea. Price $2 50. 

Conxbhth; 

Fist Jissi.—Tltt UiJOioaabte. 

{rkiiptei I. Religion and Sdence ; IL CItiiiisto Bcligioiui IdcM ; m. 

Ullimau Scientific Ideas; IT. The aeUttrit; of all Knowledge; T. Thi 

RecoDdlia.tioti. 

Faux Second. — iaua o/lhi Kttaaahle. 

I. Laws in General; □. The Law of Evolution; HI. ITie Barae eon. 
tiiiued; IT. The CnuEca of Evolution; 7. Space, Time, Matter, Uotion, and 
Force; TI. The IndeEtnictibilitj of Matter; Til. The Coatlnuilj of Motion ; 
Tin. The PersiBtence of Force; IS. The Correlation and EqniTalence of 
Forces; X The Direction of Motion ; XL The Kbytlini of Motion ; XU. Tbe 
CondiUona Essential lo Evolntion; SJII. The InstaLilitj of the Homoge. 
neons ; XIV. The Multiplication of EBbcts ; XT. Differentiation and Inte- 
gration ; XTI. Equilibration ; XVll. Smnmar; and Cooclueioa. 

In the firat part of this work Ur. Spencer dcQnes the province, liznitfi, and 
relations of religion and aciencc, itnd determines the le^timate BCOpe of 
(ildtoBophj. 

In part second ho unfolds thoFe nmdameutat principles which have been 
arrived at within tbe sphere of the knowable; which ore true of all orders 
of phenonema, and thus constitute the foundation of all philoaophj. The 
law of Evolution, Mr. Spencer maintains to be universal, and he has hcr« 
worked it out as the basis of his sjstem. 

These Fu^t Prineiplea arc the foundation of a ejstem of Fhilo90i>hi 
bolder, more elatKirnte, and comprehensive perhaps, than an; other wMcb 
ui been hitherto designed in England. — Briiitk Quarlerti/ £anae. 

A work lofl; in aim and remarkable in execution. — Corrihi^ Magcain*. I 

In the works of Herbert Spencer we have the mdiments of a poeltiti J 
Tlieology, and an ImmenBe step toward the perfection of the sdence of Fej- 
choloe. — Chriilian fiaminer. 

If we mistake not, in spite of tbe verf negative chamcter of his own r» 
mitti, be has foresbadowed some strong arguments for tUc doctrine of a poiL 
UtO Christian Theology. — A'™ Engtander. 

Ai &r as tte frontiers of knowlertge, where the Intellect maj go, tl 
M Sving man whose guidance maj' more safely bo truateiL — ' 
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THE COEEEUTION AM) COHSEBVillOS 



FORCES. 



I SERIES CF EXPOSmONS BY GROVE, MAYEB, HELMHOLT^ 
FARADAY, LIEBIG, A.\D CARPENTER. 



AN INTRODUCTION. 

BT E. L. TOUMilfl 

Tlie work wnbraoes : 

I.— THE CORRELATION OF PHYSIO.VL FOROEB. Bf 

TT. E. Gbotb. (The complete work.) 
C— OELESTIAL DTNAIQCS. Bi Db. J. E. Mamuc 
m.— THE INTERACTION OF FORCES. Br Pbot. niiji- 



? 



IV. — THE CONNECTION AND EQUIVALENCE OI 

FORCES. Bi Fbof. Libbio. 
v.— ON THE CONSERVATION OF FORCE. Bt Dh 

Fasasat. 
VI.— ON THE CORRELATION OF PHYSIOAL AND VI 

TAL FORCES. Bt Db. Cabpehtkb, 



WorJa of Berbtrt spencer ■puLHahrd hj/ D. Ai^hueit d Ofc 

ESSAYS: 

MOBAL POZITICAX, AtfS ESTEETIO. 
In one Yoluma. lATsa ISmo. 



I. The Pbilosopbj of Slylu. 

n. Orer-Le^slation. 

m, llorala of Trade. 

IV. Personal Beauty. 

v. BepresentatiTe Goremmeot. 

VI PriBOD-Ethics. 

VII, Riulway Morolfl and Railway Policy. 

VJIl. GracefulucsB. 

IX Stale TampBringB witb Money and Banks. 

X. Keform ; tbe Dangera and the SaTcguardi, 



SOCIAL STATICS; 



ins CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO HUMAN HAPPINESa 

BPECIFIED, AND THE FIRST OF THEM 

DEVELOPED. 

In one TolumB. I^arge 12cio. 

itclllgt^Dt 01>i]ll0DB, Bt 
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tcm icearaM ByslcnuLtlEed inhmuitloD ocmaemtng his 
la prtaalplcri DD whldi tliay ora bued. He maj^D 
bnrlDE ot artdf Doa, and fas bottir ibis to dlitlDgnieli 
may Bad commna Iblags sngponlye of wiMr thouelil 
la beroro. By giving to, ralliv rcalt- 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOFHT. I 

PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

VJt work ia nan Id course u( publicalion in quarter]; aiunbem (JiwD BO I 

H 100 pBgci tach), hj iiibacriplion, at |2 per annum. It is to fonn two viA J 

mai, of vblcb the flrat in ncurl; complctod, four uombcra hnviiig bean I 

jiiiod. Wliilu il GOini>rli«;a a etatcnit^t ol thoae general prindplea and l&wi I 

»r lllb to nlilct) Klonoo hu attiuocd, it U BtninpcJ vilb a marked origioalitj^ A 

botb Id tbo tluirs propiniuilvd and id Ibe method of trcstiDg the aubjecL D I 

will bo a Btwtilanl and IdtoIiuIiIb work. Some idea of the diacossiDii may I 

bo formed bj gXaartng orcr a fun of the fii«t chapter headings. I 

P^nr Yaisx.—DnA or Eioloot. I 

i Clr^anlc UaNer; n. The kHous of Fon:ta on OrgBoic Matter; in I 
TIm Roacliona of Organic Matter en Forccsi IV. Proijiaate Debutioa of ■ 
Utv ; V. The Coirveiwiidi-m-e l-etweon Life anJ its CimirastincfS ; TL Tha 
OcgiM oT Ufb VailM wllk Om Degree of Concqtoodence; TH Scope ef 
Kolocr. 

Pua SKXW& — IsnccnOEQ d> Bmlogt. 
L Omwth; IL DerdopBatnl; m. l^ncttM; IT. Waste a^Bqwh, 
T. Ad^ptaaon; Tl lufindwS^; TIL Gocrib; TUL Hcndilr; IX. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOG 

THE KIIffD. 



By HENRY MATJDSLEY, M. D. 
rricc, cloth, $3,00. 



Tbie is one or those vorka wliicli mark the beginning of a dgif 
Htad; of menial scienc?, and at the saniie lime it In conceded on nil sides to 
be, in ila practical portioiui, n tmost reliable guide for the diagno^ia, descrip- 
tion, and treatment of insunity. 

"To effect a teconclllBlIon bolwson llie Pejcbolon' and Ibe Patholiisy of Iho 
Mindaley'a book."— Zwiiftm aaturdav Set^eui, Jlav B6. IBIiT. 

"TbeantchspleTlE devoted to the CMimlderallon orihecBa?G> of ioaanHir. It 
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It ibriiDghoaC Ibe lind. It ia hi Pallor aenelhle reBectlaD« led ao 
dr wide diasemlDitlon coBld not bnt be at benefit to all Ihinklnz i 

Iff leavo of Dr. Mandalcj'a TolqmB, wo deeire Bealo * 

tb the reaalt of hia bibora, and to ci "•- >■ "■ 
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due to thB AmBtlcio pnb — . ..., 

reprlnled a work which la coruin lo do ( 
able ppbllcaliona."— 5Kor(irt» Jc 
prudena. 

" Thao follow chaptera on Die diagnoa' 
e«eh cliBrMlerlzed by th ^-" "' "- 
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ind tho aamo alBrllni- aeDefl. that we 
itb adoiltatloii, and we commend I 
work of extraordinaiy niErit and orialnalilj— r 
laiDiiallyln the lapse of rBiua, an< 
Bnncaa in knowledge and aclaaci 



January, 1888. 

"Thia work of Dr. Mandeley' 
portant. on (he aobjncts of whlcl 
credit to hiB phlloaopbical acnnii 
ceBarully aihiblled file dlteorda 
logics] Btudiea of ibe mind, or d 
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APPLETON A CQ:S PUBLICATIOXSL 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MAN; 



By ATJSTIJ>J FLINT, Jr., BI. D. 

Ulmentntion ; BigeHtion; Absorption; LTiapli and 01tfl& 
1 Tolums, SvD. Cloth. Price, 84.60. 



RECENTLY rUBI-iaBED. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES 



AXrSTIN" F'LIirT. Jr., M. D.. 



Intiodnotion ; TIiq Blood; The Cironlatioii ; Eespiration. 
1 rolnme, Bvo. Clotb, Frica, M.SO. 



"ProfesBor Flint is pngageii in the prepnnition of an eitendcd 
work on human phyaiologj, in wbich he professes to ponaiJer all the 
iilbjeela naaallj reganled na belonging to that department of phys- 
ical science. The work vill he divideil uito separate and distiDct ' 
parts, but Iho several Tolume^ in nhich it ia to be published will form 
■ connected seriea." — Providence Jaarned. 

It 18 free from technicalities and purclj' profeasioQ.il termi, &ad 
Instead of only being adapted U ttic use of the medical facultj-, 
will be found of interest to the general reader who desires dekr 
and concise information on the subject of man phrsical." — MDening 
Pott. 

" Digestion is too little underatood, indigestion loo eitensivalj 
suffered, to reader this a work of supererogation. Stomachs will have 
their revenge, sooner or later, if Nature's laws are infringed upon 
through ignorance or stubbornness, and [t i» well that all should un- 
ierstaad how ilie penalty for 'high liiing' is assessed. " — ClUcago 
bvetung Janrwd. 

" A year has elapsed since Dr. FUnt published the firsit part of 
Ue great work upon human phygioiog;. It was an admirable treatiae 
— .dietinut In Itaelt— eihausting the special suhjeclfl upon which it 
treated." — Philaddphia Inquirer. 




THE OCEAN -WORLD. 
A. DescrlptdTS History of the Sea and its Inhaliitiuits. 



THE WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 

By LOTUS FIGUIER. ANewEcHtion, The Geolnglcttl Portion carefollj 
rerleed, SDdmDcliOrlelmilUiitler added, by HenhiW.Bribt<ih,F.RS., 
of tbe Oeologicsl Sanej of Great Britain. GonlaiDlng tblriy-fonr fuU- 
page UlDBtnilons of Extinct Animalu, and Ideal l^DdecapeB af tbe An- 
cient World, deglgned by Rioir, and SOS Figures of Animals, Plajiu, and 
tither Fosail Remuns imd Hestontlnns. Irol., 8to. 4OT pagoB. JReaa 
tUDUi printed. Clatb,|Si» ; ball calT, eilra, tlMi fpll calfTflitra, tB.OO. 
^oTkla written In the moat cntert^nlD;; miti 

: arge^ogy and the 



THE VEGETABLE -WORLD. 

By LOUIS FIGUIEB. Being a History at PlanlB, with their Botanical lie- 

Bcrlptli>D3 and Pecnliar Froportlos. IHaHtrated with IM Engnfion, 

IntarsperBed throaijh the Teil, and S4 full-page niaslntlona. 1 vol,, 

Svo. Cloth, tS.I»;lialfcalt;ei[ia,tI.DO; mil calf, extra, {S.OO. 

"The present Tolnme may be coaaidered as tbe second contrihntlon 

which M.Figntor has made lowart bis TabUavtle laKalurt. 'The World 

before the Deltige ' coulemplutea a period In the earth's history when lis 

nalnral orasnieDI wag abeenl; when its snrboe was an arid desert, a TBSt 

solitude, the abode of silence and dealb. PUnta preceded oaimala In the 

order of creation; when the great (nimnla which preceded man ware erealed 

t^ the wladom of Ibe ElcriA. the eartli vas already doUwd Id a minlla of 

vegetation. Wo loam from Holy Sertptore ttutt ' Ood Mid. Let tiia earth 

br&E forth gross, the herb yielding seed, lud the (ndt-trea yielding hull iltai 

Us ilod, whose seed Is In Itself, opoii (he earth : and it nu ao. And Iha 

Mrth brought forth f rass, sod herb yielding wed after bla Idod ; and Qod 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PtTBLlCATIONa. 
THE 

SEW AMERICAN CYCIOPJIDIA. 

CEORfiE EIPIET ABD CH.1KLES A. BASA. 

FTBUSlieD BY 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York 
U le Vols. Sn, Duvble Colnnuis, ISO Pages ati. 

Pi-iV, Clolk, $5.m,SI,efp, f fl.O0; Ual/Afor., {6 BO ; Balf RiiU., }7.50 
per Voiame. 



EvEm one that reads, everj oae that niiuglca in society, b 
constantly meeting with allusions to Bubjecta on which hu 
QCeila and desires further in formation. In conversation, in 
trade, in professional life, on the farm, in the familf, practical 
quealions are continnoliy arising, whlob no mas, well read or 
not, can always satisfactorily answer. If fttcilities for reference 
are at hand, they are consulted, and not only is the curioaily 
gratilied, and the stock of knowledge increased, but perhafis 
information ia gained and ideas are snggeeted that will directly 
contribute to the business snccess of the party concerned. 

With a Cyclopcedia, embracing every conceivable subject, 
and baving its topics alphabetically arranged, not a moment is 
lost. The matter in qnestion ia found at once, digested, con- 
densed, stripped of all that is irrelevant and annecessary, and 
verified by a comparison of the best anthoritiea. Moreover, 
while only men of fortune can collect a library complete in all 
the departments of knowledge, a Oycloptedia, worth in itoelt, 
for purposes of reference, at least athonsand volumes, is witliia 
t!ie reach of all — the clerk, the merchant, the professional man, 
the farmer, the mechanic. In a conntry like ours, where the 
humblest may be called to responsible positions reqniting 
Intelligence and general information, the valae of sach a work 
n nut be over-estimated. 
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